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Professor  Hromad\a  Speaks  Out 

Former  students  and  a wide  circle  of  American  friends,  when  they  think  of 
Czechoslovakia,  recall  immediately  a beloved  and  popular  teacher,  Joseph  L. 
Hromadka,  who  was  guest  professor  of  theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary from  1939  to  1947.  During  those  fearful  weeks  of  last  August,  more  than 
a few  wondered  just  how  and  where  Dr.  Hromadka’s  witness  would  be  seen 
and  heard.  The  vehicle  was  The  London  Times  and  the  protest  was  a letter  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  doughty  champion  of  his  nation’s  integrity.  The  following  is 
the  letter  from  Hromadka  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Prague: 

45  Moravska 
Prague  2 
August  22,  1968 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Cervonenko 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  Prague 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

In  1958  I was  honored  to  be  awarded  the  Lenin  Prize  for  International  Friend- 
ship and  Peace  in  the  Sverdlovsk  Hall  of  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow.  There  are  in  our 
country  few  men  who  have  been  so  genuinely  devoted  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  I have  been.  On  countless  occasions  I have  stayed  in  your  country,  to- 
gether with  my  wife,  at  the  invitation  of  our  Soviet  friends.  I have  a long  line  of 
friends  in  the  Peace  Movement  and  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  recent  years  I have  been  daily  troubled  by  the  feeling  that  the  old  (i.e.  pre- 
January)  regime  in  our  land  was  killing  off  the  love  that  our  people  have  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  the  Communist  Party  was  losing  its  authority,  and  that  the 
structure  of  our  socialist  society  was  disintegrating  as  a consequence  of  our  party’s 
incapacity  in  matters  of  statesmanship,  economics  and  culture. 

The  process  of  renewal  which  was  begun  in  January  signified  a powerful  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Communist  Party,  to  awaken  in  our  peo- 
ple a responsibility  for  the  building  up  of  socialism,  to  renew  their  love  for  the 
Soviet  people,  and  to  make  the  cause  of  socialism  into  a dynamic  force  in  inter- 
national life. 

I was  aware  that  this  process  of  ours  was  not  rightly  understood  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  my  travels  abroad  I was  asked  time  and  again  whether  I did  not 
fear  Soviet  intervention.  My  firm  answer,  however,  was  that  I regarded  that  as 
out  of  the  question,  as  I had  too  high  an  esteem  for  the  wise  statesmanship  of  the 
Soviet  political  leaders. 

For  this  very  reason  the  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  five  allies  amongst  our 
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socialist  neighbors  has  been  all  the  more  painful  an  experience  for  me.  My  deepest 
feeling  is  of  disillusionment,  sorrow  and  shame.  In  my  lifetime  there  has  been  no 
greater  tragedy  than  this  event.  In  this  respect  I have  been  shattered  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Alexander  Dubcek,  who  has  suffered  such  deep  wounds  at  the  hands 
of  his  dearest  friends,  his  Soviet  comrades.  I am  afraid  that  among  our  people 
something  has  happened  which  cannot  be  rectified:  a loss  of  love  and  respect  for 
the  Soviet  people  which  will  not  be  overcome  for  many  decades.  The  bond  of 
friendship  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  destroyed. 
The  danger  exists  that  our  people’s  love  will  turn  to  hatred  and  that  our  nearest 
friends  will  appear  as  our  enemies. 

The  Soviet  government  could  not  have  committed  a more  tragic  error.  It  is  an 
immeasurable  misfortune.  The  moral  weight  of  socialism  and  communism  has 
been  shattered  for  a long  time  to  come.  Only  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
occupation  forces  could,  at  least  in  part,  moderate  our  common  misfortune. 

With  genuine  respect,  I remain 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hromadka 

Professor  of  the  Comenius  Faculty  in  Prague 

President  of  the  Christian  Peace  Conference 

Recently  The  Christian  Century , in  an  editorial  endtled  “The  Hromadka  Let- 
ter” (October  2,  1968,  p.  1233),  made  this  comment: 

“Christians  in  the  United  States  may  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  career  of 
this  eminent  Czech  leader  and  the  witness  he  has  chosen  to  make  for  the  past 
two  decades.  They  might  find  more  virtue  in  the  refugee  or  in  some  other  style 
of  response  to  communist  authority  within  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  Europe. 
Hromadka  chose  to  affirm  every  possibility  of  constructive  social  progress  and 
international  accord  within  the  limits  of  his  national  situation.  As  an  eloquent 
herald  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  liberalization  movement  of  1968,  he 
is  entitled  to  our  respect  for  his  courage  and  our  sorrow  for  the  bitterness  of 
a tragedy  which  has  been  his  personal  portion  in  recent  weeks.” 

A Dean  Moves  into  the  Streets 

After  twelve  years  as  dean  of  the  Episcopal  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the 
Very  Rev.  John  B.  Coburn  resigned  “to  become  a staff  member  of  the  Street 
Academies  of  the  Urban  League  of  New  York.”  Queried  about  his  radical  move 
the  Dean  replied  he  had  “a  desire  to  practice  what  I preach.”  However,  the  matter 
goes  deeper  than  a slogan.  Dr.  Coburn,  fifty-three  years  old  and  the  recipient  of 
many  honors  and  offers,  including  a bishopric,  spelled  out  his  reasons  for  quitting, 
at  least  temporarily,  the  cloistered  path:  “What  I am  saying  is  that  the  distinctive 
contribution  of  the  church  to  American  society  is  not  social  services,  nor  can  it  be 
evaluated  by  money.  Along  with  social  changes  the  church  may  help  provide  edu- 
cational changes  and  undergird  both  with  a reminder  that  all  change  is  to  help 
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change  men’s  hearts  so  that  reconciliation  may  be  effective  person  to  person,  race 
to  race,  class  to  class,  and  generation  to  generation.” 

The  program  of  the  academies  is  directed  to  and  organized  for  high  school 
drop-outs  who  need  training  in  certain  fundamentals  in  order  to  qualify  for 
eventual  admission  into  college.  In  New  York  there  are  twenty-three  “street 
academies,”  occupying  storefronts  and  brownstones.  Under  a $100,000  grant  from 
the  Sheila  Mosler  Foundation,  a college  preparatory  school,  called  Harlem  Prep, 
has  been  set  up  in  an  armory.  Out  of  three  hundred  applications  from  the  acade- 
mies seventy  qualified  for  entrance  to  the  school. 

MacLeish  on  Poetry 

This  year  marks  Archibald  MacLeish’s  forty-fifth  year  as  a poetic  writer.  Thrice 
winner  of  the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize,  Harvard’s  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory,  Emeritus,  lives  in  retirement  on  his  Uphill  Farm  at  Conway,  Mass. 
Houghton  Mifflin  have  published  a collection  of  forty-six  of  his  most  representative 
verse  entitled  “The  Wild  Old  Wicked  Man  and  Other  Poems,”  including  one  of 
his  earliest,  called  “Grief,”  which  appeared  in  The  Yale  Review  in  1915. 

Alden  Whitman  of  The  New  Yor^  Times  discussed  with  MacLeish  his  life-time 
of  writing,  which  the  poet  described  as  “this  tennis  match  that’s  been  going  on 
between  me  and  the  world.”  Most  important,  however,  were  his  musings  and 
reflections  on  poetry  in  an  age  that  shuns  the  abstract  in  favor  of  the  starkly  real. 
“Far  from  being  an  extinguished  form  of  decorative  writing  that  is  going  out  of 
use,”  he  said,  “poetry  is  going  to  become  an  increasingly  vital  part  of  contem- 
porary life.”  The  present  function  of  poetry,  he  feels,  is  that  of  “seizing  on  the 
glimpses  and  particles  of  life,  seizing  on  them  and  holding  them  and  trying  to 
make  a pattern  of  them.” 

He  sees  poetry  as  “trying  to  put  a world  back  together  again  out  of  its  frag- 
mentary moments.  This  poetry  can  do.  It  has  done  it  over  and  over  again.”  There- 
fore, he  sees  that  poetry  that  breathes  social  commitment  coming  back  into  its 
own.  “The  great  part  of  our  public  experience,  which  poetry  should  capture,  is 
now  political,  social,  and  increasingly  so,”  he  added.  In  this  inhumanly  difficult 
time,  MacLeish  expects  “the  social  concern  of  a man  writing  poetry  will  be  more 
and  more  dominant.”  Poetry  deals  with  public  issues  and  the  human  heart.  And, 
says  MacLeish,  “the  human  heart  is  a social  organ,  not  just  a private  one.” 

He  had  some  critical  words  for  those  modern  poets  who  are  peddlers  of  obscur- 
ity. “A  poem  is  a communication  between  the  reader  and  the  poet,  and  being  so, 
unless  one  takes  from  a poem  in  one  first  impression  of  it  a comprehension  of 
intelligibility,  it  becomes  difficult  to  go  any  further!  You  will  then  go  off  and  get 
somebody’s  comment  on  the  poem.  You  go  and  read  a critic  and  when  you  go 
back  to  the  poem,  it  has  become  something  else.  It  has  become  an  object  of  lit- 
erary curiosity.” 

There  is  a sense  in  which  poetic  criticism  comes  “full  circle”  in  the  76-year-old 
laureate  of  American  letters  as  his  musings  echo  the  highlights  of  Wordsworth’s 
Preface  to  the  “Lyrical  Ballads”  and  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago. 
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Helen  Keller — A Saga  of  Touch 

On  June  i,  1968,  few  capitals  of  the  world  of  nations  failed  to  record  the  death 
of  Helen  Keller.  Any  encyclopedia  supplies  the  facts:  “American  blind  deaf-mute, 
born  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  June  27,  1880.  Suffered  severe  illness  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  months,  she  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  and  soon  became  dumb.  At 
the  age  of  six,  her  parents  appealed  to  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  for  advice 
and  counsel.  As  a result  Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan,  a graduate  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  Mass.,  came  in  March,  1887,  to  instruct  the 
child.  Within  a month  she  imparted  the  gift  of  language  to  her  pupil.  Helen 
Keller  learned  to  read,  write,  and  talk.  She  entered  Radcliffe  College  and  was 
graduated  cum  laude  in  1904.” 

These  are  the  bare  facts,  but  the  personal  tributes  to  her  extraordinary  human 
influence  and  her  role  in  developing  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
have  caught  the  romance  of  one  of  the  remarkable  careers  in  American  history. 
Among  the  most  fitting  summaries  of  her  unique  personal  victory  over  the  tragedy 
of  imprisonment  in  a “no  world”  (as  she  called  it)  was  given  by  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  Chaplain  to  the  United  States  Senate,  when  he  wrote:  “She  could  see 
anything  without  eyes.  She  could  hear  everything  without  ears.  She  could  feel 
everything  with  her  two  principal  sense  gates  closed  and  bolted.  Yet,  in  her  daunt- 
less personality  she  battled  through  the  long  years  with  expanding  and  radiant 
life.  One  main  avenue  to  the  outside  was  left  with  her — touch. 

“The  plight  of  this  Alabama  baby  appeared  hopeless,  her  isolation  almost  com- 
plete. It  seemed  that  cruel,  confining  walls  had  trapped  this  tiny  child  in  a deep 
mine.  There  seemed  to  be  no  angel  to  roll  away  the  stone.” 

But — there  was!  The  passion  of  a young  woman’s  life  became  the  way  of  escape 
of  this  imprisoned  child.  With  patience,  passing  all  calculation,  she  tried  to  reach 
her.  Then,  one  glad  day  in  Helen  Keller’s  eighth  year,  the  girl  suddenly  clasped 
her  teacher’s  hand,  opened  it,  and  spelled  back  the  symbol.  Then,  said  Miss  Sulli- 
van, “I  looked  into  the  beautiful,  unseeing  blue  eyes  of  little  Helen  and  I saw 
‘a  soul  a-borning!’  ” 

From  this  moment  the  saga  of  touch  began  to  unfold:  she  learned  to  “speak” 
seven  languages,  lectured  in  thirty-five  countries,  wrote  eleven  books,  and  spon- 
sored countless  campaigns  and  projects  on  behalf  of  the  handicapped.  “She 
reached,”  writes  Dr.  Harris,  “levels  of  distinction  and  power  to  which  mere  physi- 
cal eyes  and  ears  alone  can  never  soar.”  Current  quibbling  over  becoming  human 
pales  before  the  record  of  a sightless  and  soundless  victim  who  became  more 
than  human — even  after  thirty  years  of  age. 

Much  Ado  about  Sunday 

When  the  Westminster  Press  published  a 335-page  volume,  entitled  simply 
Sunday  (a  translation  by  A.A.K.  Graham  of  Willy  Rordorf’s  Der  Sonntag ),  more 
than  one  student — even  among  liturgists — wondered  how  anybody’s  research  on 
a single  festival  day  could  amount  to  so  much.  However,  a mere  glance  at  the 
Table  of  Contents  will  indicate  the  breadth  of  Professor  Rordorf’s  scholarship 
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Band  the  seriousness  of  his  concern  as  he  makes  suggestions  for  the  church  today. 
Dedicating  his  book  to  his  former  mentor,  Dr.  Oscar  Cullman,  Rordorf  goes  on 
to  present  his  study  in  two  main  parts:  The  Day  of  Rest  and  The  Day  of  Wor- 
ship. His  discussion  covers  problems  of  Sabbath  versus  Sunday,  the  attitude  of 
Jesus,  Sunday  legislation,  influence  of  the  Easter  event,  names  for  Sunday,  and 
so  forth. 

The  book  commends  itself  by  its  sober  relevance  to  the  status  and  plight  of  the 
Christian  Sunday  in  the  mid-twentieth  century.  Professor  Rordorf  has  expressed 
his  wish  that  “this  work  should  receive  sympathetic  attention  beyond  the  bounds 
of  specialist  circles.  . . . The  ‘New  Morality’  has  raised  heavy  seas  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  and  one  has  the  impression  that  the  real  storm  is  yet  to  come.  . . . 
The  problem  of  Sunday  is,  of  course,  not  central  to  the  questions  with  which  the 
New  Morality  is  principally  concerned.  Nevertheless  closer  inspection  will  show  that 
the  transition  from  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Christian  Sunday  which  the  church  effected 
nearly  2,000  years  ago  provides  an  excellent  example  of  that  combination  of  free- 
dom and  restriction  which  should  mark  the  Christian,  and  this  example  could  be 
instructive  in  other  areas.  In  contrast  with  Christians  of  later  generations  who 
have  often  been  dull  of  hearing  on  this  point,  the  earliest  Christians  understood 
that,  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord,  they  were  no  longer  bound  to  the  law 
of  the  old  covenant,  including  the  sabbath  commandment  in  the  decalogue.  Fur- 
thermore, these  earliest  Christians  also  understood  that,  again  thanks  to  Christ 
their  Lord,  they  were  under  an  obligation  to  assemble  on  every  Sunday  for  com- 
munal worship.  Just  as  on  the  one  hand  they  recognized  that  they  were  free  and 
behaved  accordingly,  so  on  the  other  hand  they  adhered  strictly  and  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  new  ordering  of  their  life”  (pp.  ix-x). 

A young  Canadian  preacher,  the  Rev.  Douglas  E.  Bradford,  who  is  minister 
to  “an  affluent,  cottaging,  skiing  community,”  and  has  to  face  the  problem  of 
Sunday  on  the  front  line,  invited  his  congregation  to  share  his  thinking  in  a ser- 
mon entitled  “Sunday — Is  It  A Day  That  Was?”  He  deplored  the  growing  num- 
bers of  his  flock  who  have  become  “sun  worshippers”  (the  original  meaning  of 
Sunday,  by  the  way,  was  a day  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  its  worship)  and  have 
dropped  both  words  and  have  substituted  the  new  term,  “The  Weekend.”  “No 
longer  is  the  emphasis  on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  it  is  on  the  Weekend,  an  en- 
tirely new  and  different  concept  of  living.”  Hence  Sunday  is  not  a time  given 
over  to  the  church,  but  a free  day.  Does  this  make  Sunday  (as  traditionally  con- 
ceived) obsolete  or  is  it  still  valuable? 

Dr.  Bradford  responds  as  follows:  (i)  In  the  Christian  faith,  the  good  man 
comes  first.  The  institutions  of  society  are  here  to  serve  man,  not  to  dominate 
him.  Sunday,  as  a part  of  the  outer  structure  the  Christian  religion  has  taken,  is 
intended  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  human  life.  If  man  chooses,  then, 
or  prefers  “The  Weekend”  in  place  of  Sunday,  who  will  suffer  most— the  institu- 
tion or  the  man?  The  decay  of  Sunday  and  its  worship  is  related  to  a decay  of 
faith.  And  if  faith  decays,  will  simple  genial  and  permissive  humanitarianism 
“prevent  a drift  into  empty  and  frustrating  materialism”?  (ii)  If  “wholeness  of 
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life”  is  man’s  real  desire,  then  steady  perception  is  necessary  in  order  to  discern 
enduring  values  among  the  changing  and  shifting  patterns  of  modern  society. 
Has  Sunday — a day  of  Christian  worship — any  part  in  the  realization  of  this  good 
life?  In  the  “great  society”  or  the  “just  society”?  It  has  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
our  present  peril  is  not  the  changes  in  contemporary  society  but  “the  danger  of 
becoming  a sick  society.”  The  choice,  for  example,  of  many  people  is  success;  it  is 
for  them  the  god.  Yet  the  increase  of  unhappy,  disillusioned  persons  is  indicative 
of  the  result  of  a choice  that  cannot  “make  them  whole.”  Sophocles  in  his  poem 
“Ajax”  said  it  was 

Better  to  die  and  sleep 
The  never-waking  sleep,  than  linger  on 
And  dare  to  live,  when 
The  soul’s  life  is  gone. 

This  is  the  greatest  tragedy,  Dr.  Bradford  adds.  The  essence  and  the  forms  of 
the  faith  go  together.  “Neglect  the  forms  and  the  essence  soon  evaporates.  . . . 
Remove  Sunday  and  the  regular  worship  of  God,  and  the  Christian  faith  begins 
to  lose  vitality.”  The  inner  life  is  at  stake.  Is  it  to  be  entrusted  to  the  secular  Week- 
end or  will  Sunday  as  a day  of  Christian  worship  be  a part  of  that  Weekend? 

In  This  Issue 

Through  the  courtesy  and  by  permission  of  the  Rt.  Reverend  John  E.  Hines, 
Presiding  Bishop,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  we  are  able  to 
publish  his  address,  “Called  or  Not  Called  God  is  Present,”  delivered  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  in  Princeton  University  Chapel,  June  4,  1968. 

Two  lectures  given  at  the  Princeton  Institute  of  Theology  under  the  general 
theme  of  “Reconciliation”  are  being  made  available  in  response  to  many  requests 
from  the  registered  attendants  and  from  our  alumni.  The  first,  “Reconciliation, 
Revolution,  and  Repentance,”  was  given  by  George  S.  Hendry,  Charles  Hodge 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology.  Dr.  Hendry  has  been  a member  of  the  Princeton 
faculty  since  1949  and  is  the  author  of  a number  of  books,  including  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  Christian  Theology  and  The  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation  (Westminster, 
1958).  The  second  address,  “Economic  and  Social  Obstacles  to  Reconciliation,” 
was  delivered  by  J.  Douglas  Brown,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Provost,  Emeritus, 
Princeton  University. 

Three  papers  by  younger  members  of  the  Seminary  faculty  include:  “The  New 
Openness  of  Faith,”  an  Alumni  Day  (June  3,  1968)  lecture  by  Diogenes  Allen, 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy;  “Personhood  in  a Technological  World,”  by 
James  N.  Lapsley,  Associate  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  was  given  at  a con- 
sultation on  the  Devotional  Life  held  by  Christian  Youth  Publications,  March  16, 
1968,  at  St.  Williams  Parish,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  and  “The  ‘Theology  of  Hope’ 
in  Perspective”  was  an  address  before  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey,  in  June  1968, 
by  Daniel  L.  Migliore,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology. 

Three  sermons  are  featured  in  this  issue:  “Man  Does  Not  Live  By  Bread  Alone” 
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was  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  on  April  3,  1968,  by  Robert  W.  Duke,  Professor 
of  Preaching  at  Lancaster  Theological  Seminary  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ; 
“The  Fearful  Results  of  Faith,”  by  Conrad  H.  Massa,  minister  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Rochester,  New  York,  was  one  of  the  sermons  given  at  the  eve- 
ning sessions  of  the  Institute  of  Theology,  July  1968;  and  “Choose  Life”  was 
preached  in  Princeton  University  Chapel  by  R.B.Y.  Scott  who  retired  this  year 
after  thirteen  years  as  William  H.  Danforth  Professor  of  Religion  at  Princeton 
University.  Dr.  Scott,  a Canadian  scholar,  is  the  author  of  The  Relevancy  of  the 
Prophets  (Macmillan,  1944)  and  has  been  visiting  lecturer  occasional  semesters 
in  Old  Testament  at  the  Seminary. 

Many  sermons  were  given  across  the  nation  after  the  tragic  and  untimely  death 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  “Alien  Meets  Alien”  was  preached  on  April  21,  1968, 
at  Lawrence  Road  Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  the  Rev.  Bruce 
O.  Boston,  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  Seminary  and  presently  a candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  “The  Way  of  the  King”  is  a sermon  by  the  Rever- 
end Gilbert  E.  Doan,  Jr.,  preached  on  the  same  date  at  a united  memorial  service 
among  the  Lower  Main  Line  congregations  in  the  Narberth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Doan  is  serving  presently  as  secretary  to  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  National  Lutheran  Campus  Ministries  and  is  a candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  at  Princeton. 

“Old  and  New”  is  a meditation  presented  at  the  regular  daily  campus  Service 
in  Miller  Chapel  on  October  17,  1967,  by  J.  Christiaan  Beker,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Theology. 

In  an  earlier  issue  (Vol.  LXI,  No.  2),  Samuel  J.  Rogal,  of  the  Department  of 
English,  State  University  College,  Oswego,  N.Y.,  provided  a very  thorough  and 
useful  bibliography  of  “Hymnals  Published  in  England  and  Scotland,  1660-1800.” 
As  a sequel  he  has  compiled  a listing  of  “Major  Hymnals  Published  in  America: 
1640-1900,”  which  will  prove  to  be  a helpful  guide  for  students  in  the  area  of 
hymnology  and  other  research  in  sacred  music. 


— Donald  Macleod 


CALLED  OR  NOT  CALLED  GOD  IS  PRESENT 

John  E.  Hines 


I felt  honored,  and  not  a little  bit 
frightened,  when  your  President,  Dr. 
McCord,  invited  me  to  speak  in  this 
Chapel  today — and  on  this  memorable 
occasion  for  so  many  of  you.  I was  not 
afraid  of  Dr.  McCord — though  there  is 
much  that  is  awesome  about  his  erudi- 
tion, and  his  deservedly  worldwide  rep- 
utation. Our  association  and  friendship 
goes  back  too  far  for  that.  To  days  in 
Texas  when  he  was  the  guiding  light  in 
so  many  areas  of  non-Roman  Church 
participation  in  the  shock  waves  that 
often  convulse  the  Texas  theological 
and  social  landscape.  To  days  when  we 
Episcopalians,  late  as  usual,  were  strug- 
gling to  open  a brand  new  theological 
seminary — and  from  the  ofttimes  em- 
battled heights  of  his  own  Austin  Pres- 
byterian Seminary,  he  defied  critics 
who  sought  to  stand  in  his  way,  and 
offered  all  the  help  possible  (and  more 
than  we  deserved)  that  such  a new 
seminary  might  have  a chance  at  life.  I 
and  many  others  are  grateful  for  his 
courage,  and  magnanimity.  And,  of 
course,  since  he  has  come  to  you  his 
talents  have  indeed  received  worldwide 
recognition. 

But  I have  some  roots  in  Presbyteri- 
anism also — the  Southern  kind.  For  our 
family  was  almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
my  mother  was  the  local  “pope”;  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  my 
father  was  the  local  . . . now  I would 
not  say  “pope,”  even  though  his  actions 
were  on  occasions  “papal.”  And  so,  they 
parceled  out  the  children — nine  in  all — 
about  as  evenlv  as  nine  can  be  divided, 


between  Geneva  and  Canterbury.  And 
we  had  a merry  time  of  it.  For  Geneva 
gave  Canterbury  more  than  a hint  of 
rigorous  discipline;  and  Canterbury 
gave  Geneva  a certain  “lilt,”  which 
sometimes  turned  out  to  be  a saving 
grace.  Yes — we  had  a merry  time  of  it, 
lightened  by  the  local  gossip  that  my 
older  brother  became  a Presbyterian 
mainly  because  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had  central  heating — while  the  poor 
Episcopalians  had  to  huddle  around  a 
potbellied  stove  whose  flames  my  broth- 
er was  coerced  into  starting,  and  cajoled 
into  stoking.  That  might  be  one  of  the 
few  times  when  it  is  recorded  that  a 
Presbyterian  “fired-up”  the  Episcopa- 
lians, though,  Heaven  knows,  we  need- 
ed “firing”  from  someone — and,  per- 
haps, still  do. 

But  this  is  not  the  day  either  to  extol 
your  President,  or  to  reminisce  about 
“amateur  ecumenism”  in  a day  now 
long  past.  This  is  a day  to  talk  about 
the  ministry — and  about  you  who  are 
emerging  into  it  in  existential  confron- 
tation with  both  its  “never-changing” 
and  “ever-changing”  dimensions.  I be- 
lieve some  of  those  dimensions  to  be 
articulated  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy : 

“Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep 
thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget 
the  things  thine  eyes  have  seen  . . . 
but  teach  them  to  thy  sons,  and 
thy  sons’  sons.” 

The  Children  of  Israel  had  come  a 
long  way.  More  than  a generation  had 
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passed  since  Moses — their  designated 
leader — had  guided  them  out  of  the 
“land  of  their  bondage” — along  the  road 
to  freedom  and  destiny.  It  had  been  far 
from  a “sentimental  journey.” 

The  Exodus  had  been  marked  by 
doubts  and  dissension — by  rebellion 
against  their  leadership.  Because  of  this, 
the  “judgment  of  God”  had  fallen  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  the  “wilderness 
wanderings”  where  the  graves  of  their 
dead  mutely  reminded  the  people  of 
their  own  “faithlessness.” 

But,  there  had  been  glories  also.  Time 
after  time,  God  had  revealed  the 
“mightiness  of  his  hand.”  Foes  who 
seemed  unconquerable  fell  before  them. 
Impassable  rivers  divided,  permitting 
them  to  pass  on.  Their  leader,  Moses, 
had  been  permitted  to  glimpse,  though 
not  to  enter  into,  “the  promised  land.” 
And  now,  Moses  was  summing  this  all 
up:  the  fidelity  of  God — the  changeless 
character  of  his  promises — in  a charge 
to  the  people  he  was  soon  to  leave: 
“Take  heed  to  thyself  . . . and  keep  thy 
soul  diligently.  Lest  thou  forget  the 
things  thine  eyes  have  seen.” 

We  are  met  at  a seminary  graduation 
to  recognize  men  who — in  a period  of 
probation  and  training — have  demon- 
strated that  their  godly  call  has  not 
diminished  and  that  they  are  ready  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  this  es- 
tate. 

Shortly,  for  most  of  them,  no  doubt, 
the  ordination  rites  according  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  will  be 
administered.  And  they  will  enter  in 
upon  their  new  status,  their  “set-apart- 
ness,” which  is  inherent  in  the  disci- 
pline of  this  Church.  We  have  a right 
to  assume  that  they  will  be  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  such  sober  responsi- 


bilities, or  they  would  not  be  here  to- 
day. 

My  point  is  that  we  are  privileged  to 
say  to  them:  As  a minister,  you  will  be 
engaging  in  open  conflict  with  the 
“powers  of  darkness”  of  this  world — in 
which  all  of  your  God-given  talents 
must  enlist.  As  a minister  of  the 
Church,  you  are  to  “seek  for  Christ’s 
dispersed  sheep,”  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely recalcitrant,  and  blandly  indif- 
ferent to  the  corrosive  nature  of  their 
idolatries  and  self-love.  As  a minister 
of  the  Church,  you  will  enter  into  the 
“holy  of  Holies”  . . . the  sacred  place  of 
the  “things  of  the  spirit”  . . . through 
prayer,  and  the  mighty  sacrament  of 
the  “broken  and  shared  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.”  And,  you  must  woo 
men  and  women  into  that  same  arena 
of  mingled  love  and  judgment,  of 
which  the  Cross  is  the  stark  and  saving 
symbol.  As  a minister  of  the  Church, 
you  will  stand  in  a pulpit  and  deliver 
a knowledge  of  “the  Word  of  God” — 
such  as  study,  prayer,  work,  and  the  in- 
visible promptings  of  the  Spirit  may 
form  in  you;  appalled,  I trust,  by  your 
ineffective  grasp  of  His  Truth,  as  by 
the  poverty  of  your  courage  in  pro- 
claiming it,  yet,  withal,  compelled  to 
stand,  and  to  speak,  trusting  in  His 
matchless  mercy. 

Like  the  Children  of  Israel,  in  this 
historic  episode,  any  sincere  minister’s 
ministry  is  bound  to  be  compounded  of 
doubt  and  cowardice,  of  “wilderness 
wanderings,”  and  the  mutely  eloquent 
graves  of  his  faithless  self. 

Like  Moses,  a minister  of  the  Church 
is  bound  to  have  stood — at  some  time — 
on  some  Mt.  Pisgah  and  had  the  whole 
plan  of  God  for  his  life — and  for  the 
life  of  men — illumined  by  the  manifes- 
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tation  of  the  great  promises  once  de- 
livered to  men.  And — in  the  light  of 
this — the  experience  of  Israel  becomes  a 
sounding-board  of  a man’s  own  quest- 
ing: 

“Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep 
thy  soul  diligently;  lest  thou  forget 
the  things  thine  eyes  have  seen.” 

A minister  is  responsible  for  what  is 
said  in  and  to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
world.  O! — not  that  he  is  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  Church’s  Gospel — God 
forbid!  But,  he  is  a defender  of  the 
Faith,  a steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  such  de- 
fense, such  stewardship,  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  bound  up  with  the 
prophetic  ministry — with  preaching. 

This  is  not  applicable  to  this  our 
more  enlightened  day,  but,  during  my 
seminary  years  some  of  us  had  aspira- 
tions to  become  the  noted  preachers  of 
our  generation.  And,  I must  add,  in 
defense,  that,  on  “Seminary  Hill”  in 
Virginia,  we  had  some  uncommonly 
exciting  stimulation,  too.  For,  then,  Dr. 
Sizoo  was  at  the  New  York  Avenue 
Church,  and  lovable  ZeBarney  Phil- 
lips was  at  Epiphany,  and  Bishop  Free- 
man presided  on  Mount  St.  Alban’s — 
while,  farther  away,  Norwood  and 
Bowie,  Buttrick  and  Fosdick,  exercised 
a “passion  for  preaching”  that  was  con- 
tagious. 

Somehow,  some  of  us  picked  up  the 
notion  that  the  ministry  was  preaching, 
and  that  the  rest  of  it  had  to  be  en- 
dured in  order  to  get  at  this  one  glow- 
ing pearl.  To  be  sure,  there  was  talk  of 
pastoral  calling  (counselling  was  not 
then  a viable  exercise  of  the  ministry) 
and  mention  was  made  of  the  ringing 
of  door-bells.  However,  in  the  back  of 


our  minds  was  the  solace  that  the  time 
would  surely  come  when  door-bell  ring- 
ing could  be  assigned  to  the  curate  who, 
after  all,  was  not  expected  to  be  touched 
with  the  genius  of  prophecy.  There- 
fore, we  would  be  freed  to  dwell  upon 
“Mount  Olympus”  throughout  the 
week,  descending  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  the  Promethean  fire  for  our 
children  of  darkness. 

Mind  you,  I am  not  disparaging  the 
preaching  office.  I really  believe  that  it 
is  the  most  sadly  neglected  “nuclear 
weapon”  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Lord’s 
man.  To  be  sure,  today,  it  is  under 
suspicion.  But,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  how  a man  called  of  God  can  be 
obedient  to  his  calling,  abusing,  as  we 
often  do,  an  historic  and  mighty  “sacra- 
mental rite”  which  Jesus,  himself,  em- 
ployed with  devastating  and  saving 
power. 

Someday,  these  Churches  of  ours  will 
come  awake  and  will  hold  seminaries, 
bishops,  and  indifferent  congregations 
accountable  for  this  so  tragic  a neglect. 

What  I am  saying  is  that  preaching 
without  pastoral  roots  is  a snare  and  a 
delusion,  and  can  be  demonic. 

I am  saying  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  grappling  with  the  real  anxieties 
and  the  real  tragedies  and  the  real  sin- 
fulness and  the  devastating  self-aliena- 
tion that  stalk  and  often  devour  real 
people. 

So — if  you  have  any  ambition  to  de- 
velop into  one  of  the  “saving  preach- 
ers” of  this  generation,  do  not  start 
with  the  glamorous  chariot  of  your  own 
homiletical  fire.  Start  with  the  frag- 
mented pathetic  embers  of  the  lives  of 
“broken  men,”  upon  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  you  may  help  the  wind 
of  the  Gospel  of  Justification  by  Faith 
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to  blow,  until  there  is  a new  gift  of 
flame  from  which  you  will  be  privi- 
leged to  light  the  tapers  of  your  preach- 
ments. 

Not  long  ago,  I happened  to  be  in  the 
clutches  of  a Travel  Agent  discussing 
a vacation  trip  that  never  materialized. 
The  winsome  young  man  was  present- 
ing, one  after  another,  the  most  inviting 
descriptions  of  the  near-by  and  the  far- 
away— exotic,  appealing,  delectable,  and 
frightfully  expensive.  He  was  leafing 
through  sheafs  of  timetables — plane, 
ship,  train — all.  My  curiosity,  not  to  say 
my  interest,  was  aroused.  “Have  you 
been  to  all  these  places?”  I asked  him. 
It  was  not  a fair  question.  His  jaw 
dropped,  and  the  fire  faded  in  his  eyes. 
“No!”  he  replied  in  honesty — “/  have 
not\ ” 

In  the  moment  of  vacuum  created  by 
his  candor,  I saw  us — you  and  I — oper- 
ating as  ministers  on  precisely  the  same 
basis. 

It  is  all  too  easy,  leaving  this  place, 
to  become  a kind  of  spiritual  Travel 
Agency.  We  can  advertise  the  “majes- 
tic reaches  of  Heaven” — and  the  for- 
bidding “flames  of  Hell.”  We  can  pro- 
claim the  power  of  prayer — and  the 
discipline  of  the  church’s  order.  We 
trot  out  an  unfailing  theme — “Salvation 
by  suffering!”  And — if  we  are  thorough 
— we  can  furnish  our  “clientele”  all  of 
the  timetables — and  some  of  the  costs. 

But,  there  is  the  question  from  which 
we  draw  back  desperately,  hoping  no 
one  will  ask  it.  “Have  you  been  there?” 
“Are  you  speaking  ‘firsthand,’  or  is  it 
‘hearsay?’  ” 

Do  you  remember  in  Nelia  Gardner 
White’s  No  Trumpet  Before  Him,  the 
Methodist  bishop  had  had  the  gall  to 
replace  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ficke,  bril- 


liant preacher  on  a college  campus,  with 
a successor,  far  less  scintillating,  but 
genuinely  consecrated.  Kezia  Woodley 
and  her  professor-father  are  discussing 
the  matter: 

“You  know,  I always  felt  there  was 
something  evil  about  Ficke,”  the 
daughter  said. 

“Evil  about  Ficke,”  the  professor 
was  surprised,  “I  don’t  know  why 
you  say  that.” 

“Because,”  the  daughter  adds,  with 
feminine  logic,  “I  always  felt  it!  He 
had  such  a good  brain,  and  he  was 
so  logical.  You  always  followed  his 
reasoning  so  plainly.  You  know,  you 
never  let  me  be  very  orthodox,  but 
all  the  same  I seemed  to  know  what 
Christianity  ought  to  be.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  that  Ficke  was  more 
like  Aristotle  than  he  was  like  Jesus. 
He  was  stimulating,  but  he  killed 
spirituality.  He  knew  all  about  it, 
but  he  wasn’t  it." 

Actually,  it  is  the  minister’s  responsi- 
bility to  help  widen  the  horizons  of  his 
people,  and  to  keep  the  Church  “fami- 
ly” engaged  “on  the  firing  line”  of  the 
battle  of  the  world’s  most  desperate 
needs. 

It  will  not  take  a minister  long  to 
discover  that  many  of  the  congregadon, 
committed  to  his  charge,  are  “like  chil- 
dren”— occasionally  are  even  “child- 
ish.” 

Like  children,  they  will  prove  to  have 
short  memories,  forgetdng  that  they  are 
not  their  own,  but  have  been  bought 
with  a price. 

Like  children,  they  will  be  inclined 
to  view  their  relatives  as  nuisances,  un- 
less they  happen  to  be  wealthy  rela- 
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tives  from  whom  generous  gifts  can 
come. 

Like  children,  they  will  be  possessed 
of  the  aggravating  tensions  between 
their  own  immediate  wants  and  the 
universal  needs  of  mankind  that  stand 
in  judgment  over  them — even  if  sepa- 
rated by  half-a-globe  from  them. 

Like  children,  their  understanding  is 
too  frequently  localized  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  little  world,  in  which 
they  play  the  “major  role”  according  to 
their  whims  and  fantasies. 

Everybody  knows  that  it  often  takes 
a shattering  conversion  of  family  ex- 
perience to  keep  a child  from  being 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  poisons  with 
which  his  natural  ego  feeds  him.  What- 
ever a father  in  a Christian  family  is 
responsible  for,  he  is  responsible,  under 
God,  for  the  opportunity  for  such  a 
transformation  of  his  own  children. 

To  carry  out  the  analogy,  so  must  a 
minister  discharge  this  responsibility 
with  his  “family  in  God.”  For — many 
times — they  are  “as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd.”  And  you  will  have  been 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  “the 
Great  Shepherd”  whose  spirit  is  a ma- 
turing power  and  whose  service  is  per- 
fect freedom. 

When  a minister  can  learn  to  walk, 
and  stand,  amidst  the  members  of  his 
“family  in  God,”  in  love  and  patience — 
in  courage  and  hope — exercising  disci- 
pline with  tact  and  forbearance,  always 
remembering  whose  servant  he,  the 


minister,  is.  And,  that  he,  himself,  is  a 
weak,  sinful  man,  in  need — sometimes 
desperate  need — of  God’s  forgiveness 
and  grace,  then  the  Church  can  be  the 
Church.  And  durable  things  will  be 
done  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his 
kingdom. 

You  have  come  to  a day  of  achieve- 
ment and  joy  in  your  life,  and  in  the 
life  of  this  Church.  You  are  admonished 
to  “Preach  the  Word” — and  duly  to  ad- 
minister the  “godly  discipline”  thereof. 
Handle  this  license  with  wisdom  and 
with  restraint! 

We  need  courage  in  this  Church,  but 
not  foolhardiness! 

We  need  reformers  in  this  Church, 
but  not  insurrectionists. 

We  need  pioneers  in  this  Church,  but 
not  anarchists! 

Your  people  may  tempt  you  to  seek 
for  the  “happy  touch”  in  your  preach- 
ing. What  they  will  need,  and  so  will 
you,  is  the  “Great  Word!” 

Thus,  may  you  be  delivered  from  the 
devastating  judgment  passed  by  Savona- 
rola upon  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  decay- 
ing day: 

“In  the  primitive  Church,  the  chalices 
were  made  of  wood,  and  the  bishops 
were  made  of  gold! 

Today,  the  chalices  are  made  of  gold, 
and  the  bishops  are  made  of  wood.” 

From  such  a judgment  may  the  renew- 
ing power  of  God  always  deliver  you, 
and  all  of  us. 


RECONCILIATION,  REVOLUTION 
AND  REPENTANCE 


George  S.  Hendry 

For  if  while  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
son  . . . Romans  5:10 

God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself  ...  2 Corinthians  5:19 
[God  was  pleased]  through  him  to  reconcile  to  himself  all  things.  Colossians  1 :20 


In  three  places  Paul  uses  the  concept 
of  reconciliation  to  describe  the  act 
of  God  in  Christ.  Strangely  enough 
the  concept  did  not  come  into  general 
use  in  theology  as  an  inclusive  term  for 
the  gift  of  the  gospel  until  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Before  that  time  the 
term  was  barely  noticed  in  explicating 
the  gospel  in  theologies  and  confessions. 
The  Westminster  Standards,  e.g.,  enu- 
merate the  benefits  of  Christ  as  call- 
ing, justification,  adoption,  sanctification 
and  glorification.  Reconciliation  is  men- 
tioned only  once  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  there  only  as  a stylistic  vari- 
ant for  redemption  (VIII,  5,  cf.  8).  In 
Lutheran  pietism,  which  had  a special 
interest  in  this  matter,  more  elaborate 
sequences  were  developed,  with  some- 
times as  many  as  seven  items — they 
called  it  the  ordo  salutis — but  none  I 
have  seen  included  reconciliation. 

This  well  illustrates  the  fact,  which 
Tillich  pointed  out,  that  every  age  reads 
the  Bible  with  a special  sensitivity  to 
certain  aspects  of  its  message  and  a spe- 
cial insensitivity  to  others,  and  that  this 
“norm,”  as  he  called  it,  is  determined 
in  large  measure  by  man’s  understand- 
ing of  his  own  predicament.  Thus,  to 
take  the  stock  examples,  the  ancient, 
eastern  Church  discerned  the  heart  of 
the  gospel  in  the  message  of  deliverance 


from  death  and  corruption — a view 
which  evidently  reflects  the  relative 
helplessness  of  man  in  face  of  the  forces 
that  threatened  his  existence.  The  west- 
ern Church  by  contrast  found  the  pre- 
dicament of  man  in  his  guilt;  it  had 
learned  from  its  great  teacher  Augus- 
tine to  think  of  man  as  an  active,  but 
rebellious  and  wayward  will,  and  there- 
fore as  one  who  stood  above  all  in  need 
of  forgiveness.  There  was  no  difference 
on  this  matter  at  the  Reformation;  both 
sides  were  agreed  that  man’s  basic  prob- 
lem is  his  guilt.  The  question  at  issue 
was  only  how  he  was  to  be  delivered 
from  it;  whether  by  merit  or  by  grace, 
whether  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  or 
the  word  of  Christ  received  by  faith 
alone.  This  concentration  on  sin  and 
guilt  was  continued  and  intensified  in 
a subjective  direction  in  the  movements 
of  later  times,  such  as  pietism  and 
Methodism,  and  it  has  set  the  tone  of 
western  piety,  both  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, almost  to  our  own  day. 

But  now  this  has  changed.  Modern 
man,  as  we  have  often  been  told,  does 
not  worry  about  his  sins,  and  the  mes- 
sage of  forgiveness  leaves  him  cold.  Jus- 
tification by  faith,  which  to  Luther 
opened  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  has 
now  become  an  intellectual  problem 
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which  not  even  theological  professors 
can  understand. 

The  shift  to  reconciliation  represents 
a change  of  focus  which  in  turn  reflects 
a changed  view  of  the  human  predica- 
ment. It  is  significant  that  the  term 
was  put  into  circulation,  not  by  a theo- 
logian, but  by  a philosopher,  who  was 
an  acute  observer  of  the  human  scene, 
at  the  turn  of  the  19th  century.  The 
coming  of  the  industrial  revolution 
with  the  far-reaching  changes  it  effected, 
in  human  life,  the  replacement  of  vil- 
lage handicrafts  by  the  factory  with  its 
division  of  labor,  and  the  consequent 
uprooting  of  great  numbers  of  people 
from  traditional  communities  and  their 
concentration  in  amorphous  urban  areas 
around  the  factories,  produced  a new 
human  malaise,  to  which  Hegel  gave 
the  name  of  estrangement.  The  concept 
was  taken  up  and  developed,  with  tre- 
mendous historical  effect,  by  Hegel’s 
most  famous  disciple,  Karl  Marx,  but 
already  in  Hegel,  many  of  the  ideas, 
popularly  associated  with  Marx,  are 
present  in  germ.  In  his  Philosophy  of 
Right,  published  in  1821,  when  Marx 
was  only  three  years  old,  Hegel  noted, 
among  other  things,  how  the  division 
of  labor  led  to  an  impoverishment  of 
man,  for  whom,  as  he  saw,  work  is  an 
essential  form  of  self-expression;  he 
saw  how  bourgeois  society  threatened 
the  solidarity  of  family  life  and  the 
consequences  this  would  have  for  the 
individual;  he  saw  how  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  capitalism  threatened 
to  substitute  the  “cash-nexus,”  as  Thom- 
as Carlyle  called  it,  for  the  bonds  of  true 
human  community,  and  also  to  reduce 
the  masses  to  a proletariat.  The  total 
effect  of  these  changed  conditions  on 
man  was  summed  up  in  the  concept 


of  estrangement — the  estrangement  of 
man  from  himself,  from  his  neighbor, 
from  his  essential  humanity. 

Is  there  an  answer  to  the  problem  of 
estrangement?  According  to  Marx,  as 
we  know,  the  answer  is  revolution,  a 
radical  transformation  of  the  structures 
of  industrial,  economic  and  political 
organization.  Hegel  believed  that  the 
problems  he  had  pointed  up  were  ca- 
pable of  resolution  by  the  omnicompe- 
tent state  through  orderly  processes  of 
reform;  and  later  he  elaborated  this 
rather  sanguine  view,  as  some  would 
call  it,  into  a large-scale  interpretation 
of  the  process  of  reality  as  a whole.  To 
the  question  what  is  the  theme  of  the 
drama  of  history,  what  does  it  all  mean, 
what  is  really  going  on  behind  the  be- 
wildering kaleidoscope  of  historical 
events,  Hegel  answered,  it  is  dialecti- 
cal movement  of  estrangement  and  rec- 
onciliation: this  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
heart-beat  of  reality.  The  theme  of  the 
whole  is  the  negation  of  negation,  the 
resolution  of  disruption,  the  reunion  of 
that  which  has  been  separated. 

This  view  of  the  process  of  reality 
was  not  original  with  Hegel:  it  had 
been  foreshadowed  by  some  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  philosophers,  as  he  was 
well  aware.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proximate  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion was  Christian  theology,  of  which 
he  had  been  a student  in  his  youth: 
Hegel  in  fact  believed  that  he  was  pre- 
senting a sophisticated  conceptual  ac- 
count of  the  truth  which  the  traditional 
language  of  Christian  faith  expressed 
for  the  most  part  in  images  and  sym- 
bols; but  in  this  instance  he  was  able  to 
take  his  two  leading  concepts  direct 
from  the  New  Testament  (Col.  1:21). 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
theologians  in  the  nineteenth  century 
began  to  employ  the  concept  of  recon- 
ciliation as  their  general  heading  for 
the  act  of  God  in  Christ.  There  was  dis- 
tinct gain  in  this,  and  also  perhaps  some 
loss  or  risk  of  loss.  Some  brief  observa- 
tions on  both  of  these  may  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  reflection  and  discussion. 

It  reflected  a sensitivity  to  the  changed 
character  of  the  human  predicament  at 
that  time  and  so  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  presenting  the  gospel  in 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  terms 
than  the  narrow  juridical  conceptuality 
which  had  prevailed  hitherto.  For  man’s 
predicament  is  not  merely  that  he  is  a 
sinner,  laden  with  a burden  of  guilt,  of 
which  he  must  be  purged,  if  he  is  to  face 
the  judgment  of  God  after  death  and 
escape  the  everlasting  torment  of  hell. 
Man  has  lost  more  than  his  innocence; 
he  has  lost  his  humanity.  He  is  not  only 
estranged  from  God  and  from  his  neigh- 
bor, he  is  estranged  from  himself,  his 
existence  has  fallen  prey  to  meaningless- 
ness, futility  and  despair.  Let  me  ask 
you  to  recall  one  of  the  most  familiar 
pages  in  Scripture,  the  story  of  the 
primal  sin  of  man  in  Genesis  3:  two 
things  are  worthy  of  note  here.  (1)  Al- 
though the  penalty  pronounced  on 
man’s  disobedience  is  death,  in  execu- 
tion it  becomes  estrangement  from  God. 
Sinful  man  is  driven  out  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God  and  condemned  to  live  in 
a world  from  which  God  is  absent — per- 
haps dead.  (2)  Genesis  3 is  followed  by 
Genesis  4,  and  the  two  chapters  should 
be  read  together.  Man’s  estrangement 
from  God  is  followed  by  his  estrange- 
ment from  his  brother-man,  when  Cain 
rose  up  in  the  field  against  his  brother, 


Abel,  and  slew  him.  Then  the  strange 
conclusion : Cain  becomes  a fugitive  and 
a wanderer  on  the  earth,  a “displaced 
person,”  a man  estranged  from  himself, 
preserved  alive  only  by  the  mysterious 
mark  of  God.  The  older  orthodoxy  tried 
to  express  something  of  this  when  it 
spoke  of  the  misery  which  is  consequent 
upon  sin,  but  so  long  as  it  located  the 
core  of  sin  in  guilt;  the  consequences 
were  left  in  an  extrinsic  relation  to  it, 
and  sometimes  looked  like  arbitrary 
penalties  imposed  by  a vengeful  deity. 
Estrangement  is  all  of  a piece.  The  man 
who  is  estranged  from  God  is  estranged 
from  his  world  as  a whole,  including 
himself. 

I should  here  interject  that  this 
change  to  reconciliation  as  the  designa- 
tion of  the  gospel  took  place  primarily 
in  the  theology  of  continental  Europe. 
It  is  barely  evident  in  the  theology  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  which  con- 
tinued to  operate  with  the  old  categories 
of  guilt  and  forgiveness.  An  awareness 
of  the  social  dimension  of  estrangement 
came  to  expression  in  the  Christian  So- 
cialism of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in 
England  and,  later,  in  the  Social  Gos- 
pel in  this  country.  But  the  two  direc- 
tions became  polarised,  as  liberal  and 
conservative  respectively,  and  this  polar- 
ity has  continued  to  characterize  their 
relations,  more  or  less,  to  the  present 
day.  Popular  evangelism  continues  to 
work  for  the  conversion  of  the  indi- 
vidual through  the  acceptance  of  Christ 
as  personal  Savior.  The  social  concern  is 
rigorously  pursued  by  denominational 
agencies  and  by  the  N.C.C.,  but  is  still 
regarded  by  some  as  trespassing  in  areas 
where  the  church  has  no  call  to  be. 
When  the  Confession  of  1967  presented 
the  gospel  in  terms  of  reconciliation  in 
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an  attempt  to  bring  the  church  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  dimensions 
of  its  mission  and  ministry  in  the  world 
of  today,  there  were  some  who  suspected 
that  the  adoption  of  the  term  “recon- 
ciliation” marked  some  kind  of  subtle 
deviation  from  the  path  of  pure  Presby- 
terian orthodoxy;  and  a committee  of 
influential  Presbyterian  laymen  was 
formed  to  combat  the  suggestion  that 
the  church  is  obligated  by  the  gospel  of 
reconciliation  to  work  for  its  implemen- 
tation in  the  social,  economic,  political 
and  international  orders.  There  are  real 
problems  here  to  which  I shall  return. 

II 

Theologians  had  occasion  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Hegel  for  calling  their  attention 
to  the  concept  of  reconciliation  because 
it  offered  the  possibility  of  a reconstruc- 
tion of  Christian  faith  from  the  center, 
which  is  the  gospel  of  Christ,  at  a time 
when  they  had  been  fighting  a long 
and  losing  battle  over  belief  in  God.  Let 
me  very  briefly  rehearse  a fascinating 
chapter  of  theological  history  from  the 
1 8th  century,  which  is  not  without  its 
relevance  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
20th  century.  The  first  part  of  the  1 8th 
century  was  characterized  by  a mood  of 
unexampled  confidence  and  optimism 
in  theology.  Belief  in  God  seemed  never 
so  secure,  being  based  no  longer  on  the 
shaky  ground  of  special  revelation  but 
on  the  solid  foundadon  of  nature  and 
its  manifold  evidences  of  divine  crea- 
tion. This  was  the  great  age  of  natural 
theology.  You  did  not  need  to  go  to  the 
Bible,  you  needed  only  to  open  your  eyes 
to  the  world  of  nature  around  you  and 
study  its  order  to  discover  abundant 
proof  of  providential  design.  William 
Paley  argued  that  the  world  with  its 


manifold  examples  of  the  adaptadon  of 
means  to  ends  pointed  as  clearly  to  a 
divine  designer  as  a watch  to  a watch- 
maker. Philosophers,  scientists,  and 
poets  united  in  celebradng  the  theme. 

“The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a shining  frame, 
Their  great  original  proclaim. 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator’s  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand.” 

Joseph  Addison  (1712) 

The  mood  of  the  time  was  perfectly 
expressed  in  the  word  of  Leibniz,  that 
everything  is  arranged  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

The  rise  of  deism  must  be  understood 
in  this  light.  It  is  a mistake  to  think  of 
deism  as  a weakening  of  belief  in  God. 
Quite  the  contrary,  deism  marks  such  a 
strengthening  of  belief  in  God,  such  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  perfection 
of  his  work  in  creation  that  it  looks  for 
no  other  work  on  his  part.  Some  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  nation  were  de- 
ists; and  deist  ideas  are  written  into  the 
charters  of  the  nation;  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  for  example,  is  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a self-portrait  of  deist 
man;  he  is  a man  who  needs  a God  to 
create  him,  but  no  Christ  to  save  him. 

This  was  the  mood  during  the  first 
part  of  the  18th  century.  But  in  the 
second  half  it  underwent  a dramatic 
change.  The  change  is  usually  thought 
to  have  been  triggered  by  the  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon  in  1755,  which  de- 
stroyed 60,000  lives.  How  could  a thing 
like  this  take  place  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds?  The  optimism  of 
Leibniz  was  mercilessly  satirized  by 
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Voltaire  in  Candide.  And,  most  serious 
of  all,  the  very  foundations  of  natural 
theology  began  to  crumble  before  the 
onslaught  of  philosophical  criticism. 
The  design  (teleological)  argument  was 
taken  apart  by  Hume  in  his  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion  (1779), 
and  two  years  later  (1781)  Kant  in  his 
first  critique  delivered  the  coup  de  grace 
to  all  the  arguments  which  sought  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
world  of  nature. 

It  was  in  this  critical  situation  that 
Hegel  seemed  to  come  as  a providential 
gift  to  theology;  for  here  was  a philos- 
opher, who,  instead  of  undermining  the 
Christian  faith,  offered  a new  possibility 
of  reconstructing  it,  not  from  the  angle 
of  creation,  but  from  the  center  of  God’s 
act  in  Christ,  and  so  of  making  it  a 
truly  Christian  theology.  This  is  the  root 
of  that  Christological  concentration,  or 
construction,  which  is  commonly  associ- 
ated with  Karl  Barth.  But  it  was  not 
originated  by  Barth.  It  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
Schleiermacher  himself,  and  it  appears 
in  most  of  the  great  theologians  of  the 
century.  In  Barth  the  trend  has  only 
been  carried  to  its  utmost  extremity, 
and,  perhaps,  exhausted.  At  all  events,  it 
is  significant  that  it  is  only  with  the 
exhaustion  of  the  influence  of  Barth 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  first 
tentative  efforts  are  being  made  at  a re- 
construction of  natural  theology  on  a 
new  model. 

Ill 

If  reconciliation  is  the  key  to  what 
God  is  doing  in  the  world,  what  is  im- 
plied for  the  Church’s  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation ? Reconciliation,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  divine  answer  to  estrange- 


ment, and  estrangement  is  more  than  a 
state  of  will  or  subjective  disposition;  it 
finds  objective  embodiment  in  the  world 
in  structures  of  estrangement  which  ac- 
cumulate an  inertia  of  their  own.  If  we 
think  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  1967,  the  estrangement  of  nation 
from  nation,  of  race  from  race,  of  class 
from  class — and  to  this  we  must  add  the 
estrangement  of  generation  from  gen- 
eration which  has  been  so  sharply 
lighted  up  by  student  uprisings  in  uni- 
versities around  the  world — these  things 
are  more  than  matters  of  inward  dispo- 
sition which  could  be  changed  by  a 
change  of  heart  in  the  parties  concerned. 

When  the  full  dimensions  of  estrange- 
ment are  realized,  involving  as  they  do 
structures  in  which  the  individual  is 
robbed  of  his  humanity,  regardless  of 
his  guilt,  it  is  plain  that  reconciliation 
cannot  be  effected  by  the  traditional 
type  of  appeal  for  conversion.  The 
structures  must  be  changed.  And  here 
we  touch  on  one  of  the  most  critical 
questions  of  our  time,  whether  these 
structures  can  be  reformed  by  the  peace- 
ful process  of  debate,  or  whether  they 
can  be  more  effectively  challenged  by 
the  practice  of  non-violent  resistance, 
or  whether  there  are  occasions  when  re- 
course must  be  had  to  violent  revolu- 
tion. The  suggestion  that  revolution 
may  constitute  a real  option  for  Chris- 
tian people  came  as  a surprise  and  a 
shock  to  many  when  it  was  propounded 
at  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Church 
and  Society  in  1966.  Yet  before  we  reject 
it,  out  of  hand,  there  are  certain  con- 
siderations which  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  For  one  thing,  let  us  not  forget 
that  this  nation— and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  nations — is  a product  of 
revolution:  had  the  men  of  1776  not 
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been  prepared  to  resort  to  violence,  we 
should  (presumably)  not  be  here  today 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  violence 
should  ever  be  resorted  to.  In  view  of 
recent  acts  of  violence  the  mood  of  the 
present  moment  is  one  of  revulsion 
against  violence;  yet  while  we  would 
not  approve  assassination,  I question 
whether  we  would  pass  the  same  judg- 
ment in  our  minds  on  the  men  who 
assassinated  the  two  Kennedys  and  the 
men  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Hitler. 

In  the  second  place,  I would  remind 
you  that  the  question  of  Christian  par- 
ticipation in  violent  action  is  not  one 
that  rose  for  the  first  time  yesterday. 
The  Church  has  had  to  wrestle  with  it 
at  various  periods  in  its  history — in  the 
early  days  of  persecution  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  especially  in  the 
period  of  the  Reformation:  at  that  time 
some  of  the  more  ardent  spirits,  like 
Thomas  Miintzer,  who  were  inflamed 
with  the  hope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
saw  no  way  of  attaining  it,  save  through 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  structures 
of  society.  If  the  radical,  revolutionary 
forces  that  were  released  at  the  Reforma- 
tion were  crushed  by  the  conservatism 
of  the  great  Reformers,  there  must  have 
been  something  about  the  message  of 
the  Reformation  that  caused  these  forces 
to  explode.  It  is  too  easy  a judgment  to 
say  that  the  Radicals  of  the  Reformation 
perished  of  their  own  excesses.  The  time 
has  come  for  a reevaluation  of  their  tes- 
timony, and  it  is  perhaps  significant 
that  only  within  the  last  few  years  have 
they  begun  to  receive  full-scale  treat- 
ment. These  were  men  whose  theology 
was  certainly  a theology  of  hope  and 
who  took  seriously  the  promise  under 
which  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  meets  at 


Uppsala  this  year:  “Behold,  I make  all 
things  new.” 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  element 
of  irony  about  the  fact,  when  it  is 
viewed  in  historical  perspective,  that  the 
question  of  revolutionary  action  should 
have  obtruded  itself  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Church  at  this  late  hour.  Is 
this  another  instance  of  the  Church’s 
wishing  to  climb  aboard  a bandwagon 
which  has  been  rolling  for  a long  time — 
which  perhaps  is  now  grinding  to  a 
halt?  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  revolutionary  philosophy  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  well  to  remember 
Hegel’s  famous  remark  that  philosophy 
is  the  owl  of  Minerva  which  sets  out  on 
its  flight  only  when  dusk  has  fallen. 
There  are  indicadons  that  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  may  have  spent  its  force. 
The  age  of  revolution  stretches  back 
some  200-years  now;  and  if  it  was  begun 
with  the  storming  of  the  Basdlle  in 
1789,  the  storming  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
1968  may  mark  its  close. 

IV 

The  question  whether  reconciliation 
can  be  realized  in  the  social  sphere 
without  recourse  to  revolution,  violent 
or  otherwise,  may  be  approached  from  a 
different  angle.  The  reconciliation  of 
sinful  man  with  God  certainly  involves 
repentance,  on  the  part  of  man,  of  the 
sin  which  caused  the  estrangement.  If, 
as  Paul  says,  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself,  not  counting 
their  trespasses  against  them,  then  the 
appeal  which  the  ambassadors  of  Christ 
are  commissioned  to  bring  to  men  on 
his  behalf,  Be  reconciled  to  God,  is 
equivalent  to  a call  to  repentance. 

But  can  repentance  be  transferred  to 
the  social  sphere?  Or,  in  other  words,  is 
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there  a place  for  repentance  in  revolu- 
tion? For  guilt  certainly:  the  revolu- 
tionary often  excels  in  prophetic  denun- 
ciation of  guilt — but  it  is  the  guilt  of 
others.  In  Marxism,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  focuses  on  the  structures  of  es- 
trangement, it  is  the  expropriators  alone 
who  are  the  guilty,  the  proletariat  are 
the  helpless  victims  of  the  system,  and 
they  are  absolved  of  all  guilt — even 
forms  of  behavior  like  laziness,  drunk- 
enness or  sexuality  are  interpreted  not  as 
morally  wrong,  but  as  mute  protests 
against  the  system.  In  this  neat  separa- 
tion of  the  innocent  from  the  guilty, 
which  in  a way  resembles  the  doctrine 
of  double  predestination,  as  did  also — 
but  in  reverse — the  Puritan  doctrine  that 
the  poor  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  their  condition,  Marx  deviates  from 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  blood  is 
said  to  have  run  in  his  veins;  for  while 
they  were  vigorous  in  denouncing  the 
sins  of  the  other  peoples,  who  oppressed 
the  chosen  people,  they  did  not  exempt 
the  chosen  people  from  the  judgment  of 
God;  rather  they  declared  them  to  be 
the  particular  objects  of  it.  Moreover, 
they  did  not  dissociate  themselves  from 
the  guilt  of  their  people;  they  identified 
themselves  with  it  in  penitence. 

Now,  I know  that  the  primitive  agrar- 
ian life  of  Israel  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  was  very  different  from  that  of 
industrialized  Europe  and  America  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Why,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  have 
left  little  room  even  for  personal  repent- 
ance. When  Luther  published  his  95 
theses  four-and-a-half  centuries  ago,  he 
stated  that  when  Christ  said,  Repent, 
he  meant  the  whole  life  of  believers  to 
be  one  of  repentance.  That  made  sense 


at  that  time.  But  today,  the  vast  ex- 
pansion of  the  organized  structures,  so- 
cial, industrial,  economic  and  political, 
have  shrunk  the  area  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility almost  to  vanishing-point. 
And  now  that  sex  has  been  removed 
from  the  list  of  deadly  sins,  and  even 
Southern  Baptists  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion the  connection  between  fire-water 
and  hell-fire,  there  is  very  little  left  for 
the  individual  to  get  penitent  about.1 

The  question  of  repentance  is  even 
more  perplexing  in  connection  with  the 
structures  of  estrangement.  Think  of  the 
race  problem  which  is  so  urgent  at  the 
present  time.  Unquestionably  this  prob- 
lem is  a consequence  of  human  sin. 
Indeed,  when  we  think  of  the  horrors 
of  the  slave  trade,  all  the  seven  deadly 
sins  must  have  been  at  work — pride, 
greed,  lust,  envy,  gluttony,  cruelty,  and 
couldn’t-care-less  {acedia).  But  how 
could  there  be  repentance  for  something 
like  this?  Who  would  do  it?  Some  indi- 
viduals who  were  directly  involved  in 
the  business  have  repented,  e.g.  John 
Newton,  who  wrote  the  well-known 
hymns.  But  when  the  thing  has  mush- 
roomed into  a monstrous  social  evil, 
by  which  we  are  all  affected,  could  we 
find  a place  of  repentance,  though  we 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears?  Yet  can 
there  be  reconciliation  without  repent- 
ance? Can  there  be  corporate  repent- 
ance ? 

This  question  came  up  in  an  interest- 
ing way  quite  recently.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  at  its  recent  meeting  recited  a 
litany,  composed  for  the  occasion,  in 

1 In  A Handbook  of  Theological  Terms  by 
Van  A.  Harvey  (MacMillan,  1964)  brief  ex- 
planations are  offered  of  nearly  350  terms — 
but  “repentance”  is  not  listed. 
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which  it  confessed  its  failure  to  care  for 
the  poor,  its  prejudice,  and  its  lack  of 
compassion.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
referred  to  this  in  a somewhat  slighting 
editorial  and  suggested  that  such  an  act 
of  corporate  confession  is  a transient 
social  aberration  when  “no  one  bothers 
to  specify  seriously  just  how  the  penti- 
tents  are  to  solve  the  problems  of  their 
poorer  brethren.”  The  author  of  the  lit- 
any responded  in  a letter  to  the  editor 
and  cited  the  pages  of  the  blue  book  in 
which  solutions  to  the  problems  were 
specified:  “in  addition,”  he  wrote,  “the 
‘penitents’  voted  an  outright  gift  of 
$150,000  to  the  Poor  Peoples’  Cam- 
paign.” As  if  to  say — If  you  question 
our  penitence,  look  at  the  penance  we 
have  done,  and  listen  to  the  clink  of 
our  money  in  the  coffer.  This,  I sup- 
pose, is  the  only  language  they  would 
understand  on  Wall  Street.  But  if 
penitence  must  be  proved  by  penance, 
it  is  Tetzel  we  should  have  been  com- 
memorating last  October,  not  Luther. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  the  ab- 
sence of  repentance  in  connection  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  are  many 
people  who  feel  that  the  action  of  the 
U.S.  is  to  be  condemned;  they  denounce 
the  war  as  illegal  and  immoral,  and  they 
protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  con- 
science. So  far  as  I have  noticed,  no  one 
has  spoken  of  a national  sin,  and  no  one 
has  taken  it  upon  him  to  express  repent- 
ance for  it.  And  this  is  strange  when  we 
consider  how  conscience  is  invoked.  But 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  conscience 
seems  to  have  changed  in  meaning:  to 
Luther  conscience  was  a place  of  terror 
in  which  he  stood  before  the  judgment 
of  God:  now  it  has  become  a lofty  emi- 
nence from  which  we  pronounce  judg- 
ments on  others. 


There  is  certainly  a place  for  protest. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  it  can  promote 
the  cause  of  reconciliation  without  re- 
pentance. And  this  the  prophets  knew. 
There  is  a famous  occasion  on  which 
Isaiah  expressed  his  protest  and  peni- 
tence for  his  people’s  vain  reliance  on 
military  might  by  going  naked  for  three 
years.  I am  not  suggesting  that  Dr. 
Spock  should  follow  his  example.  I men- 
tion it,  just  to  point-up  the  problem:  we 
know  how  to  protest — how  to  dramatize 
our  protest.  But  how  are  we  to  repent? 

V 

These  questions  point  in  a somewhat 
different  direction,  to  a possible  limita- 
tion on  the  adequacy  of  reconciliation 
as  a conceptual  vehicle  for  the  act  of 
God  in  Christ.  As  we  are  all  aware,  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  theological 
climate  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
few  years.  To  those  who  are  sensitive 
to  this  change  much  of  what  I have 
been  saying  will  sound  old-hat,  anach- 
ronistic, an  excursion  in  historical  theol- 
ogy, but  lacking  in  contemporary  rele- 
vance. The  man  of  today  has  ceased  to 
construe  his  predicament  in  terms  of 
estrangement.  Estrangement  from  God 
belongs  to  the  growing  pains  of  a world 
come-of-age,  a world  that  is  able  to  get 
along  without  God,  and  if  God  is  dead 
anyway,  it  becomes  a form  of  necro- 
philia. Estrangement  from  neighbor  is 
a romantic  refusal  to  accept  the  func- 
tional anonymity  of  the  secular  city. 
Estrangement  from  self  has  been  re- 
duced to  loss  of  psychic  integration.  The 
kind  of  estrangement  that  is  most  acute- 
ly felt  today — if  it  is  not  stretching  the 
term  too  far — is  estrangement  from  the 
future. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  cur- 
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rent  theological  scene  is  the  reorienta- 
tion of  interest  from  the  past  to  the 
future.  This  change  has  come  about 
with  dramatic  suddenness,  so  that  the 
great  figures  who  dominated  the  theo- 
logical scene  in  the  1950’s  have  faded 
into  insignificance  almost  over-night.  If 
estrangement  and  reconciliation  formed 
the  leading  theme  in  the  theology  of  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
it  is  now  hope  and  realization. 

I just  want  to  say  one  thing  about  this. 
When  a new  movement  or  a new  direc- 
tion like  this  springs  into  prominence, 
there  is  a tendency  at  the  beginning  to 
stress  the  newness,  the  discontinuity 
with  what  has  gone  before.  Later  it  be- 
comes evident  that  there  are  lines  of 
continuity  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
I would  submit  that  not  only  do  such 
lines  exist,  but  that  the  new  movement 
will  be  strengthened  if  they  are  traced. 

If  you  will  recall  the  three  places  in 
which  Paul  speaks  of  the  act  of  God 
in  Christ  as  reconciliation,  you  will 
notice  he  speaks  of  it  in  three  different 
tenses.  In  Romans  5:11  he  speaks  of  it  in 
the  past  as  a work  accomplished  once 
for  all  by  Christ  in  his  death.  In  2 
Corinthians  5 the  act  of  God  in  Christ 
is  translated  into  the  present  as  a work 
which  is  carried  on  through  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation  by  his  ambassa- 
dors who  bring  the  word  to  men  and 
appeal  to  them  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
In  Colossians  1 :20  the  reference  to  the 
cosmic  or  universal  scope  of  God’s  pur- 
pose of  reconciliation  places  it  in  an 
eschatological  light.  If  reconciliation  is 
what  God  is  doing  in  the  world,  it  is 
also  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  will 
do.  And,  it  may  be  noted,  the  New 
Testament  speaks  of  salvation  in  the 
same  three  tenses. 


Of  course,  this  does  not  substantiate 
the  Christian  hope.  But  neither  do  I be- 
lieve can  it  be  substantiated  by  varia- 
tions on  the  Old  Testament  schema  of 
promise  and  fulfillment;  or  by  its 
elaboration  into  a philosophy  of  history 
with  a focus  on  the  ontology  of  not-yet 
being.  Such  constructions  lack  one  es- 
sential which  makes  the  New  Testa- 
ment new,  i.e.  its  testimony  to  the  ex- 
perienced reality  of  reconciliation 
through  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Spirit.  The  New  Testament  knows  not 
only  a promise;  it  knows  a pledge  of 
hope,  a given  pledge  which  makes  the 
present  pregnant  with  futurity.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Paul,  is  why  “hope  does  not 
disappoint  us,  because  God’s  love  has 
been  poured  into  our  heart  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  has  been  given  to 
us”  (Romans  5:5). 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a 
question-mark  has  to  be  set  against  the 
assertion  heard  in  various  quarters  to- 
day that  theology  must  be  eschatological 
through  and  through.  The  rediscovery 
of  eschatology  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  a necessary  corrective,  but 
it  now  threatens  to  end  in  a “pan- 
eschatological  dream” — which  is,  in  fact, 
a dream.  The  New  Testament  is  not  all 
written  in  the  future  tense;  it  has  a per- 
fect at  the  heart  of  it,  and  this  perfect 
is  the  key  to  the  future. 

The  Augustinian-Calvinist  tradition 
had  its  point  here.  It  was  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  future — at  least  neither 
of  the  two  great  figures  for  which  it  is 
named  could  be  accused  of  lacking  an 
eschatology — but  if  it  was  preoccupied 
with  the  past,  unduly  as  it  seems  to  us 
now,  it  is  because  it  saw  the  future  as 
the  place  where  the  past  catches  up  with 
us.  Thus  it  saw  the  main  problem,  not 
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as  that  of  winning  the  future,  but  as 
that  of  getting  rid  of  the  past. 

If  today  we  want  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance somewhat,  I do  not  believe  we  can 
discard  their  basic  insight  or  assume  that 
the  past  is  now  left  behind  us.  God  is 
not  only  one  who  makes  promises;  he  is 


not  only  God  who  is  coming.  He  is  one 
who  fulfills  his  promises;  he  has  already 
come.  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.  And  by  this  act, 
once  for  all,  he  has  opened  the  future 
for  the  consummation  of  his  eternal 
purpose. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  OBSTACLES 
TO  RECONCILIATION 

J.  Douglas  Brown 


It  is  the  job  of  the  social  scientist — or 
what  one  might  better  call  the  “social 
humanist” — to  study  how  the  great 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  mankind  as  ex- 
pressed in  religion  and  in  the  lives  and 
thoughts  of  inspired  leaders  throughout 
time  can  be  implemented  in  organized 
society  in  our  time. 

The  field  of  the  social  scientist  is  one 
of  great  complexity.  The  study  of  man 
as  an  individual  whether  in  terms  of 
his  spiritual,  cultural  or  emotional  life 
or  in  terms  of  his  physical  organization 
and  functioning  still  involves  vast  un- 
knowns. But  since  man  began  to  form 
societies  and  reached  the  stage  of  great 
aggregations  of  cities  and  nations,  the 
complexities  of  the  study  of  mankind  as 
a social  being  have  become  almost  in- 
finitely compounded.  The  humanist  can 
abstract  a particular  area  of  individual 
human  concern  whether  in  art,  litera- 
ture, or  philosophy.  The  natural  sci- 
entist can  abstract  particular  objective 
phenomena  whether  in  the  stars,  the 
atom,  the  cell,  or  the  relation  of  num- 
bers. But  the  social  scientist  must  deal 
with  a vast  complex  of  self-initiating, 
interacting  human  beings  who  cannot 
be  abstracted  from  their  society  without 
ceasing  to  be  a true  example  of  what  he 
seeks  to  study. 

The  great  hazard  in  scientific  studies 
of  social  behavior  is  that  the  thing  ob- 
served is  affected  by  the  presence  of  the 
observer.  The  behavior  of  a rioting  mob, 
a peaceful  town  meeting,  a voting  elec- 
torate, or  a group  of  employees,  is  so 


affected  by  subtle  or  overt  interactions, 
conscious  and  unconscious,  reasonable 
and  irrational,  that  to  pull  out  a mem- 
ber of  the  group  and  ask  him  why  he 
acted  the  way  he  did  affords  but  limited 
and  questionable  evidence.  The  indi- 
vidual caught  up  in  a riot  and  an  indi- 
vidual asked  to  explain  his  actions  are 
different  persons.  Yet  our  job  is  to  un- 
derstand why  groups  act  the  way  they 
do,  whether  constructively  or  destruc- 
tively. 

With  these  hazards  in  mind,  the  stu- 
dent of  social  organization  and  social 
problems  must  divide  his  task  into  the 
stages  of  thoughtful  inquiry  and  effec- 
tive action.  These  two  stages  are  by 
no  means  automatically  overlapping. 
Thoughtful  inquiry  may  include  the 
study  of  history,  the  analysis  of  political, 
economic,  or  sociological  behavior,  an- 
thropology or  social  psychology.  In  deal- 
ing with  complete  events  or  changing 
trends,  however,  these  approaches  must 
be  welded  together  into  balanced  judg- 
ments— not  merely  added  together,  but 
interrelated  in  terms  of  varying  influ- 
ences changing  in  intensity  and  effect 
through  time.  The  resultant  is  a hy- 
pothesis, a tentative  judgment,  related  to 
a specific  set  of  conditions  in  place  and 
time.  It  is  but  the  raw  material  for  the 
next  step,  effective  action.  Many  social 
scientists  abhor  the  next  step,  because  of 
a whole  new  set  of  complexities. 

To  move  to  effective  action , the  social 
scientist  must  re-enter  the  society  he  has 
been  observing.  He  must  develop  tech- 
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niques  of  affecting  social  behavior  within 
the  complexities  of  interacting  attitudes, 
emotions,  conditions,  and  interpersonal 
influence.  It  is  far  from  enough  to  have 
a sound  judgment  or  a sincere  convic- 
tion of  what  is  right.  The  social  scientist 
and  all  persons  who  seek  to  influence 
group  action  constructively  must  con- 
stantly study  the  forces  at  work  in  group 
action.  He  must  study  social  organiza- 
tion either  as  a scholar  does  or  as  leaders 
have  done  through  personal  experience, 
time  out  of  mind. 

The  reason  that  I have  taken  this 
much  time  to  discuss  the  approach  of 
the  social  scientist  is  to  suggest  why  the 
search  for  the  means  of  reconciliation  of 
social  groups  in  society,  whether  seg- 
ments of  communities,  whole  communi- 
ties, or  nations,  becomes  so  difficult.  I 
hope  I can  also  indicate  why  I feel  that 
earnest  exhortation,  no  matter  how  sin- 
cere, or  hysterical  action,  is  far  from 
sufficient  to  change  social  attitudes  or 
conditions.  Rather,  I am  convinced  that 
many  well-meaning  efforts  to  attain  rec- 
onciliation will  lead  to  bitterness  and 
recrimination  if  there  is  not  first, 
thoughtful  inquiry  and,  then,  effective 
action  challenging  the  intelligence  and 
wise  judgment,  as  well  as  the  dedica- 
tion, conviction  and  courage,  of  us  all. 

Let  me  now  sketch  out  briefly  the 
main  economic  and  social  obstacles  to 
reconciliation,  as  I see  them,  first  in 
America  and  then  throughout  the  world. 

I.  In  the  United  States 

(a)  Poverty  has  now  come  to  a major 
source  of  bitterness  in  many  parts  of 
America,  but  especially  in  our  larger 
cities.  To  the  social  scientist,  poverty  is 
a highly  complex  phenomenon.  In  its 
effects  upon  the  human  spirit  it  arises  in 


large  measure  out  of  relative  depriva- 
tion. Many  slum  dwellers  in  America 
have  a comfortable  living  compared  to 
an  Indian  peasant  or  a pioneer  farmer 
of  Colonial  days. 

Poverty  involves  far  more  than  low 
income.  It  becomes  an  interacting  com- 
plex of  loss  of  morale,  a decay  of  cul- 
tural standards,  a weakening  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  a high  time  pref- 
erence, and,  if  aggravated,  a seething 
bitterness  against  institutions,  authority, 
and  more  successful  people.  That  the 
loss  of  morale  and  moral  responsibility 
is  a reaction  to  relative  deprivation  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  mobs  in 
ghettos  tend  to  destroy  the  property  of 
the  more  successful  members  of  their 
own  group  and  seldom  the  property  of 
those  outside  their  area. 

The  attack  on  poverty  must,  I am 
convinced,  work  through  all  the  ap- 
proaches of  cultural  rehabilitation.  The 
provision  of  money  income  may  be  im- 
mediately necessary  but  as  a sole  remedy 
it  may  lead  to  a hardening  of  the  cul- 
tural effects  of  dependency  and  irre- 
sponsibility. To  provide  new  housing 
structures  alone  has  been  shown  to  be 
a temporary  expedient,  since  a low  cul- 
tural climate  can  lead  to  broken  win- 
dows, garbage  in  the  halls,  and  squalor 
no  matter  how  solid  the  structure. 

The  most  constructive  attacks  on 
poverty  seem  to  be  the  lifting  of  as- 
pirations and  competency  of  the  poor 
through  education  in  all  its  aspects,  spir- 
itual, intellectual,  and  in  skills,  and  the 
lifting  of  morale  and  responsibility 
through  gainful  employment.  These  are, 
of  course,  difficult  assignments.  Millions 
have  worked  their  way  out  of  our  slums 
over  the  past  century  by  these  means. 
It  would  be  a tragedy,  socially  and  in- 
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dividually,  if  we  now  turned  our  slums 
into  permanent  regional  poorhouses  for 
dependent  classes  by  over-emphasizing 
dollar  subsidies  at  the  expense  of  a more 
comprehensive  approach. 

(b)  Racial  and  ethnic  discrimination , 
as  a social  phenomenon,  has  been  a 
persistent  cause  of  bitterness  and  strife 
for  thousands  of  years  and  throughout 
the  world.  It  occurs  when  individual 
prejudice  becomes  reinforced  in  social 
groups.  At  the  group  level,  economic 
competition,  political  influence,  religious 
traditions,  and  divergent  cultural  oppor- 
tunities reinforce  prejudice.  But  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  apart  from  these  re- 
inforcements, is  individual  prejudice. 

All  human  relations  involve  choice. 
We  will  always  prefer  some  individuals 
over  others.  The  problem  arises  when 
we  pre-judge  the  potendal  compatibility 
of  other  individuals  by  some  secondary 
aspect  of  personality,  such  as  color,  na- 
tionality, or  race,  and,  especially,  when 
we  allow  ourselves  to  get  caught  up  in 
group  reinforcement  of  such  pre-judg- 
ment. 

The  attack  on  racial  and  ethnic  dis- 
crimination must,  I believe,  be  at  two 
levels;  the  individual  and  the  socio-eco- 
nomic. The  latter  overlaps  largely  with 
the  attack  on  poverty,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Negro.  The  former,  the  in- 
dividual level,  involves  the  emotional, 
cultural,  and  intellectual  influences  upon 
each  of  us  from  childhood  on.  At  heart, 
it  must  involve  a deep  understanding  of 
and  respect  for  the  individuality  of  hu- 
man personality,  whether  unconscious 
or  acquired,  apart  from  any  secondary, 
outward  condition.  Each  of  us,  I hope, 
has  seen  this  develop  in  ourselves  as  we 
have  come  to  close  rapport  with  an  in- 
dividual of  another  segment  of  the  hu- 


man family.  It  happens  as  we  begin  to 
love  our  neighbor,  not  because  we 
should,  but  because  we  do. 

(c)  Unequal  opportunity  in  education 
and  employment  are  obvious  obstacles 
to  reconciliation,  both  in  themselves  and 
in  their  effects.  Again  relative  depriva- 
tion is  a central  feature.  Inequality  in 
opportunity  is  compounded  by  poverty 
and  racial  discrimination.  There  is  al- 
ways some  unemployment  in  a free- 
moving  economy,  but  the  concentration 
of  unemployment  on  the  poor,  unedu- 
cated, urban  Negro  is  the  result  of  a 
complex  of  causes.  Industrial  employ- 
ment and  even  the  service  trades  can 
use  but  few  uneducated,  culturally  de- 
ficient laborers.  Plantation  agriculture 
and  sharecropping  are  no  longer  alterna- 
tives. To  finance  and  administer  a vast 
program  of  remedial  education,  to  elim- 
inate stark  discrepancies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  people,  and  to  fit  millions 
of  ill-prepared  persons  into  productive 
employment  in  modern  industry  and 
services  will  require,  I believe,  a major 
effort  for  years  to  come. 

But  education  and  employment  re- 
quire incentive  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual learner  and  employee.  This 
will  not  always  come  easily.  It  will  re- 
quire patience,  understanding,  and  a 
combined  attack  upon  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination which  have  stultified  in- 
centive. 

(d)  The  decay  of  our  central  cities 
has  caused  a concentration  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  reconciliation  which  I have 
discussed.  But  the  causes  of  decay  are 
more  extensive  than  the  presence  of  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged.  Rather, 
disadvantaged  groups  tend  to  fill  a 
vacuum  caused  by  decay  and  obso- 
lescence. The  reasons  for  decay  must 
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be  sought  in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
city,  its  tax  resources,  the  mounting  cost 
of  services  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  mass  producdon  (such  as  education, 
police,  fire  protection,  etc.),  the  prob- 
lems of  transport,  the  suburban  drift, 
crime,  political  corruption,  and  many 
others. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  central  city 
is  one  of  the  toughest  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems  America 
faces.  It  must  be  solved  by  a whole  bat- 
tery of  attacks.  Meanwhile,  it  provides 
the  location  of  our  most  serious  social 
problems.  Whether  we  live  and  work  in 
the  city  or  not,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
masses  who  do  is  vital  to  the  health  of 
the  whole  body  politic  and  to  the  en- 
hanced dignity  of  man. 

(e)  There  are  two  other  obstacles  to 
reconciliation  which  I would  like  to 
mention.  They  arise  out  of  economic 
and  social  conditions,  but  they  have 
strong  spiritual  overtones.  One,  self- 
interested  materialism  may  be  termed, 
as  a social  phenomenon,  a disease  of  pros- 
perity. As  a people,  we  have  long  been 
imbued  with  what  some  have  called 
the  Protestant  ethic,  that  hard  work  is 
meritorious  and  maturing.  In  a simpler, 
deficit  society,  it  is  true  that  those  who 
work  hard  in  any  wholesome  pursuit 
enhance  the  condition  of  life  for  all.  In 
this  way,  work  became  service  and  serv- 
ice to  others  was  meritorious. 

But  now,  for  most,  America  is  be- 
coming a prosperous,  surplus  society. 
The  manufacture  of  gadgets  from  cars 
to  can-openers  has  become  so  efficient 
that  we  are  constantly  pushed  to  buy 
them.  We  need  to  work  fewer  and  fewer 
hours  each  year  and  for  a shorter  life 
span  from  twenty-two  to  sixty-five. 
Without  the  moral  satisfaction  of  sus- 


tained, necessary  work,  we  seek  the  di- 
minishing satisfactions  of  increasing 
consumption  of  things.  We  make  fife 
easy  for  children  by  relieving  them  of 
the  need  for  self-support  on  into  ma- 
turity. The  shift  of  concern  from  ma- 
terial to  spiritual,  intellectual,  or  cul- 
tural goals  comes  hard.  In  ancient 
societies,  like  the  Greek,  only  a minor- 
ity attained  this  higher  level  of  life.  In 
America  we  must  seek  to  lift  a large 
body  of  our  people  out  of  the  fruitless 
effort  to  gain  lasting  self-fulfillment  by 
increasing  self-indulgence. 

The  other  obstacle  to  reconciliation 
arising  out  of  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions I would  mention  is  a corollary  of 
materialism,  namely,  its  effect  upon  the 
younger  generation.  When  young  peo- 
ple are  too  long  protected  from  the  sat- 
isfactions of  truly  contributing  to  their 
society,  there  develops  an  irritation  with 
that  society  despite  its  affluent  gener- 
osity. Without  the  perspective  of  expe- 
rience and  responsibility,  this  becomes, 
in  some,  a form  of  emotional  anarchism, 
a kind  of  “schizophrenia.”  It  is  an 
emotional  seeking  of  ends,  self-fulfill- 
ment, without  a rational  understanding 
of  means.  It  becomes  an  opposition  to 
organized  authority,  especially,  as  with 
the  draft,  there  arises  an  all-too-real 
threat  to  a paternalistic,  overextended 
protection  from  reality.  The  reconcilia- 
tion of  generations  will  be  difficult  un- 
less the  root  cause,  materialism,  is  rec- 
ognized. 

II.  In  the  World 

Time  will  permit  but  a brief  outline 
of  the  economic  and  social  obstacles  to 
reconciliation  throughout  the  world. 
They  are  well  known. 

(a)  Excess  population  is  a tremen- 
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dous  factor  in  causing  poverty,  disease, 
and  hatred.  Zoologists  tell  us  that  over- 
populated  animal  societies  have,  time 
out  of  mind,  gone  to  excesses  of  mass 
hysteria  and  conflict  when  the  pressure 
on  subsistence  leads  to  a breakdown  of 
the  mutual  responsibility  upon  which 
the  stable  societies  are  based. 

(b)  Misdirected  religion , whether 
ritualistic  or  pseudo-political,  may  seri- 
ously handicap  progress  and  lead  to  in- 
security, mutual  suspicion,  and  strife. 
India  is  an  example  of  what  religion  can 
do  to  hold  back  a people.  The  Near  East 
shows  how  religion  can  help  to  per- 
petuate hatreds. 

(c)  Nationalistic  militarism  and  the 
glorification  of  the  state  as  opposed  to 
individual  freedom  and  conscience  is 
an  all  too  obvious  obstacle  to  reconcilia- 
tion in  our  time.  It  carries  forward  the 
age-old  disrupting  influence  of  excessive 
nationalism  in  its  effects  upon  interna- 
tional conflict.  An  aim  of  communism 
is  to  submerge  the  normal  impulses 
toward  individual  reconciliation  across 
national  boundaries. 

III.  Effective  Approaches  to 
Reconciliation 

In  dealing  with  the  economic  and 
social  causes  of  conflict  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  work  through  organized 
society  to  eliminate  the  compounding 
of  human  alienation  which  mass  so- 
cieties develop.  Our  greatest  resource  is 
the  long-tested  principle  that  in  the 
circular  effect  of  man  on  society  and 
society  on  man,  the  true  initiating  force 
is  man  himself — at  least,  some  men. 
This  is  the  human  nature  of  societies. 
The  values  of  a society  are  the  values 
of  men. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  values  and  pur- 


poses of  any  organized  group  are  in- 
fluenced by:  (1)  leadership;  (2)  com- 
munication; and  (3)  tradition.  This 
third  factor,  tradition,  is  the  projection 
of  past  leadership.  In  dealing  with  the 
obstacles  to  reconciliation  arising  from 
organized  society,  we  must,  therefore, 
work  through  leadership  and  through 
every  means  to  assure  leadership  both 
dedicated  to  the  highest  purpose  and 
equipped  with  the  greatest  possible  wis- 
dom. We  must  help  that  leadership 
communicate  with  all  people  and  rein- 
force the  best  of  our  traditions. 

I am  convinced  that  it  is  the  mission 
of  the  Church  today  to  imbue  such 
leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  and  at  all 
levels  to  be  dedicated  to  the  approaches 
for  which  the  Church  stands.  In  a 
democracy,  it  must  encourage  all  citi- 
zens to  choose  such  leaders.  Leadership 
also  occurs  in  the  family,  in  the  general 
community,  in  the  business  firm,  and 
in  the  Church  itself.  It  is  the  mission  of 
the  Church  to  work  through  men. 

I began  my  remarks  by  referring  to 
the  distinction  between  thoughtful  in- 
quiry and  effective  action.  One  of  the 
hardest  tasks  for  the  clergy  today  in  a 
complex  world  is  to  have  faith  that 
effective  action  for  them  is  to  work 
through  men  and  not,  because  of  im- 
patience or  foolhardiness,  to  leap  to  spe- 
cific, authoritarian  solutions  which  may 
be  oversimplified  or  superficial.  Blind 
action  in  meeting  social  problems  by 
such  means  may  be  a catharsis  for  dis- 
traught individuals,  but  it  is  usually 
more  a source  of  personal  satisfaction 
than  a means  of  social  improvement. 
In  the  complex  interactions  of  society, 
such  action  may  reinforce  resistance  to 
reconciliation,  if  it  does  not  get  at  the 
true  causes  of  hate. 
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As  a social  scientist  who  has  worked 
most  of  his  life  on  the  improvement  of 
industrial  relations  and  the  prevention 
of  poverty,  I would  strongly  urge  that 
working  through  community  and  na- 
tional leadership  and  through  carefully 
developed  ideas  and  plans  gives  more 
lasting  results  than  frantic  actions  and 
loud  propaganda.  Of  course,  there  must 
be  communication  and  the  development 
of  strong  conviction  to  assure  action. 
But  the  use  of  emotion  and  especially  of 
fear  to  eliminate  poverty,  prejudice,  and 
discrimination  breeds  intensified  emo- 
tion rather  than  wisdom.  It  may  lead  to 
greater  bitterness  when  the  complex 


forces  of  society  are  not  put  into  gear 
to  attain  the  result  sought. 

May  I give  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  In  meeting  the  basic  problems  of 
the  Negro,  I would  recommend  among 
other  steps  the  patient  counseling  of 
each  employer-member  of  one’s  congre- 
gation that  he  hire  more  Negroes  to 
the  extent  he  can,  even  with  extra  cost 
and  effort  for  training.  To  thus  con- 
vince community  leaders  of  their  Chris- 
tian obligation  takes  insight  and  cour- 
age. To  lead  a march  on  city  hall  affords 
a sense  of  virtue,  but  it  may  also  lead  to 
bitterness  and  alienation  rather  than 
reconciliation,  if  the  essential  social 
causes  of  poverty  are  not  removed. 


THE  NEW  OPENNESS  TO  FAITH 


Diogenes  Allen 


The  reunion  of  old  friends  on  a nice 
summer  day  seems  hardly  the  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  a lecture,  much 
less  a lecture  on  philosophy  and  faith. 
It  is  too  much  like  the  situation  in 
which  a husband  comes  home  weary 
from  work,  and  after  a good  meal, 
settles  down  to  read  the  newspaper  or 
watch  TV — and  then  the  wife  says:  “I 
want  to  raise  with  you  an  existential 
question”  (rather  exceptional  wife;  she 
went  to  Bryn  Mawr). 

Well,  I do  not  want  to  raise  any 
existential  question,  nor  to  burden  you 
particularly.  Instead,  I want  to  report 
some  good  news.  With  so  many  alarms 
sounding  these  days  from  so  many 
quarters  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Faith,  I wish  to  examine  only  one  quar- 
ter, that  of  the  main-stream  of  English- 
speaking  philosophy. 

0) 

Interestingly  enough,  the  stance  of 
philosophy  today  vis-d-vis  religious  faith 
is  rather  favorable.  There  has  been  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  1960’s.  In  the 
period  roughly  from  1930  to  i960,  any 
belief  in  God  was  written  off  as  mean- 
ingless. The  word  “God,”  it  was  com- 
monly said,  referred  to  nothing,  and 
hence  any  statement  with  the  word 
“God”  in  it  was  just  sound,  lacking  sig- 
nificance. But  today,  this  claim  is  gone. 
It  no  longer  stands  as  an  embargo  on 
religion.  Learned  philosophical  journals 
no  longer  ignore  such  topics  as  faith; 
evil  and  God’s  omnipotence;  miracle 
and  scientific  explanations.  Theology 
journals  may,  but  philosophic  ones  do 


not.  Courses  on  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion have  found  their  way  back  into 
Departments  of  Philosophy,  and  teach- 
ers of  such  courses  now  have  some  status 
in  the  schools  (which,  I guess,  is  rather 
nice  for  them). 

This  situation  is  not  the  result  of  a 
change  within  philosophy  itself.  No 
radical  metamorphosis  of  the  subject 
has  occurred  in  the  ’sixties.  Instead,  it 
is  its  estimation  of  religion  that  has 
changed.  Beginning  in  the  1930’s,  belief 
in  Deity  was  subjected  to,  and  endured 
one  of,  the  most  searching  and  searing 
criticisms  in  the  history  of  thought.  The 
upshot  of  that  scrutiny  is  that  the  idea 
of  God  has  borne  up  pretty  well:  far 
better  than  most  philosophers  in  the 
’thirties,  ’forties,  and  ’fifties  would  have 
thought  possible.  At  first  they  thought 
that  God  and  other  religious  notions 
could  be  disposed  of  rather  simply,  with 
only  the  slightest  amount  of  investiga- 
tion, a dozen  or  so  pages  perhaps.  But 
the  more  the  idea  of  God  was  examined, 
the  more  involved  the  project  became 
until  it  was  found  that,  on  the  basis  of 
present  knowledge,  the  possibility  of 
God  could  not  be  ruled  out,  as  had  been 
assumed  and  loudly  proclaimed.  It  is 
because  belief  in  Deity  was  able  to  with- 
stand this  severe  intellectual  investiga- 
tion that  in  the  1960’s  philosophy’s  esti- 
mation of  Deity  is  so  sharply  different 
from  the  previous  period.  Far  from  dis- 
missing the  idea  of  God  as  meaningless 
and  impossible,  it  now  sees  that  it  has 
no  doctrines,  no  arguments,  no  un- 
scalable barriers  whereby  to  rule  God 
out. 
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The  idea  of  God  not  only  has  fared 
better  under  fire  than  was  expected  by 
many  philosophers,  it  has  fared  far  bet- 
ter than  many  learned  people  realize. 
Far  too  many  are  ignorant  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  and  hark  back  to  the 
previous  period.  Consider  for  example, 
Paul  Van  Buren.  He  took  a look  at 
analytic  philosophy,  the  generic  name 
for  the  main  stream  of  English-speaking 
philosophy.  He  claimed  in  1963,  with 
his  book,  The  Secular  Meaning  of  the 
Gospel,  that  on  the  basis  of  contempo- 
rary philosophy,  God  is  intellectually 
indefensible  and  is  a term  that  must  be 
rejected  by  thinking  people  as  meaning- 
less. He  did  not  realize  that  his  book 
was  out  of  date  before  it  was  written. 
In  1963,  analytic  philosophy  could  not 
legitimately  be  used  to  make  this  claim.1 

Today  the  situation  has  changed,  but 
not  everyone  who  writes  and  reads  phi- 
losophy or  theology  realizes  it.  When 
closely  examined  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted views  in  English-speaking  phi- 
losophy cannot  rule  out  Deity.  The  door 
which  was  loudly  proclaimed  to  have 
been  shut,  has  been  found  not  to  be 
shut  after  all. 

But  what  I have  said  so  far  seems 
hardly  to  justify  the  optimistic  state  of 
affairs  which  I seemed  to  suggest  pre- 

1 Van  Buren  repeats  several  times  that  lit- 
eral theism  is  indefensible  and  that  a qualified 
literal  theism  is  meaningless  (pp.  86,  99,  100, 
101,  103,  106).  The  basis  of  these  claims  for 
the  most  part  is  a parable  about  a gardener 
by  Antony  Flew. 

Now  Flew  used  a modified  form  of  the 
Verification  Principle  of  Logical  Positivism 
(the  Falsification  Principle)  to  make  the  claim 
that  qualified  theism  is  meaningless.  Van 
Buren  concedes  that  Flew  is  correct,  given 
that  religious  beliefs  are  truth-claims  about 
“how  things  are,”  literally  or  in  a qualified 
way.  Van  Buren  thus  claims  that  contempo- 


vailed  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk.  To 
be  told  that  today  the  stance  of  philoso- 
phy to  faith  is  favorable,  sounds  good. 
But  the  payoff  is  meagre.  No  embargoes 
on  God;  fine.  The  idea  of  God  vindi- 
cated as  meaning  something;  good.  But 
is  that  all?  You  might  feel  that  you 
knew  that  the  word  “God”  had  mean- 
ing all  along.  You  did  not  need  to  be 
told  so. 

What  we  want,  it  might  be  felt  by 
some,  is  for  philosophy  to  give  religion 
some  help,  to  make  some  positive  con- 
tribution. After  all,  we  face  the  secular 
city,  racial  ghettos,  wars,  nuclear  arms, 
overpopulation,  air  and  water  pollution, 
and  maybe  cultural  disintegration.  Can- 
not philosophy  integrate  our  knowledge, 
pull  together  divided  men,  give  them 
guidance,  a picture  of  their  place  in  the 
world  and  of  their  destiny  by  some 
over-arching  world  view?  After  all, 
isn’t  that  what  philosophy  is  all  about? 
Does  it  not  pull  things  together  on  the 
basis  of  reason?  Does  it  not,  sometimes 
at  least,  develop  on  the  basis  of  reason 
some  world  view  that  supplements  and 
even  supports,  the  religious  outlook? 

In  reply  to  this  barrage,  supposedly 
thrown  up  by  you,  I would  say,  that 
we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  giving 
you  something  on  the  lines  you  want. 

rary  philosophy  forces  one  to  abandon  re- 
ligious beliefs  about  God  as  truth-claims  and 
treat  them  as  “bliks”  (a  term  never  fully 
explained  by  him  or  its  originator  R.  M. 
Hare). 

My  view  is  that  the  present  consensus 
among  philosophers  is  that  the  Verification 
Principle  and  the  Falsification  Principle  do 
not  show  that  qualified  theism  is  meaningless 
or  that  religious  truth-claims  are  meaningless. 
We  are  not  forced  to  re-interpret  religious  be- 
liefs as  “non-cognitive”  utterances  to  save 
them,  as  Van  Buren  seeks  to  do. 
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There  are  people  on  the  Continent  who 
still  do  philosophy  on  the  over-arching 
world  view  scale.  In  the  United  States, 
Process  Philosophy,  in  its  many  vari- 
eties, gets  a big  play  in  some  quarters, 
especially  theological  seminaries.  There 
are  also  rumblings  of  a Hegel  revival. 
But  at  the  moment,  over-arching  world 
view  work  is  not  done  or  aimed  at  by 
most  English-speaking  philosophers. 
Nonetheless  I would  defend  the  opti- 
mism with  which  I began.  Philosophy’s 
present  openness  to  the  idea  of  God  is 
extremely  significant. 

You  see  in  the  first  place,  philosophy 
as  presently  conceived,  may  not  be  seek- 
ing to  construct  a world  view  based  on 
reason,  but  philosophy  still  is  the  one 
subject  which  looks  at  all  the  disciplines. 
It  still  has  an  interest  in  what  occurs  in 
physics,  anthropology,  and  mathematics, 
to  mention  only  a few  subjects.  When 
philosophy  reaches  the  point  where  it 
concludes  that  nothing  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  possibility  that  there  is  a 
God,  this  is  important.  For  this  is  a con- 
clusion based  upon  an  examination  of 
our  present  state  of  knowledge;  a con- 
clusion reached  by  both  religious  and 
non-religious  investigators.  It  tells  us 
Freud’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion, 
spouted  in  the  market-places,  is  not  fact 
but  speculation,  and  not  all  that  hot 
even  as  speculation.2  It  tells  us  that  the 
vague  but  often  explicit  view  that  there 
is  no  place  for  God  in  a modern  sci- 
entific society,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Men  may  not  want  to  believe  in 
God,  or  find  it  hard  to,  but  science  and 
technology,  the  findings  of  sociology,  or 
psychology  do  not  make  it  intellectually 
impossible  or  improbable.  Do  we  not  all 

2 Cf.  E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard,  Theories  of  Primi- 
tive Religion  (Oxford  University  Press,  1965). 


know  people,  both  writers  and  neigh- 
bors, who  take  it  as  fact  that  it  is  intel- 
lectually impossible  for  us  today  to  be- 
lieve in  God?  Yet  philosophy  today,  a 
subject  that  considers  the  bearing  of  all 
disciplines  on  such  matters  as  God,  says: 
this  is  not  so. 

(ii) 

Let  me  mention  a second  reason  I 
consider  the  present  state  of  philosophy 
favorable  vis-h-vis  religion.  Traditional- 
ly, philosophy  has  engaged  in  integrat- 
ing all  knowledge  into  a world  view. 
Many  religious  people  liked  that  state 
of  affairs  and  they  hope  that  it  will 
return,  and  indeed  some  try  to  prod  for 
its  return.  It  may  come  back.  But  let 
us  note  this:  when  much  of  philosophy 
today  refuses  to  go  in  for  integrative, 
over-arching  world  view  work,  what  it 
has  done  is  to  distinguish  philosophic 
questions  from  religious  questions.  It 
has  sought  to  do  what  all  other  disci- 
plines have  done  in  modern  history: 
distinguish  itself  as  an  autonomous  sub- 
ject. It  does  not  have  to  declare  itself 
for  or  against  God  to  do  its  work  prop- 
erly or  well.  We  accept  that  in  all  other 
disciplines.  We  are  still  having  to  learn 
to  accept  it  in  philosophy.  It  may  fail 
to  achieve  its  autonomy;  but  to  seek  it, 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  unprecedented 
or  misguided  venture. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  it  seeks 
to  be  an  autonomous  discipline,  it  does 
not  say  that  there  are  no  religious  ques- 
tions; it  does  not  say  that  world  views 
are  illegitimate  and  should  not  be 
sought.  But  it  does  say  that  these  are 
religious  and  theological  tasks.  Its  own 
job  is  to  tackle  different  questions.  It 
leaves  it  wide  open  for  theology  to  deal 
with  religious  questions. 
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I think  that  this  is  a favorable  situa- 
tion; that  is,  one  in  which  philosophers 
think  that  there  are  specifiable  philo- 
sophic questions  for  them  to  deal  with. 
They  seek  to  specify  and  deal  with  these 
questions  and  to  leave  Deity  and  world 
views  to  religious  discussion.  For  in 
such  discussions  sheer  reason  is  not  the 
only  instrument.  Philosophy  wants  to 
deal  with  questions  amenable  to  sheer 
reason. 

That  philosophic  and  religious  ques- 
tions are  distinct,  does  not  mean  that 
philosophy  is  totally  separate  from  the- 
ology. Today,  as  I have  said,  the  jour- 
nals of  philosophy  have  vastly  more 
articles  on  theological  topics  than  in  the 
period  from  1930-1960.  God,  evil,  mir- 
acles, immortality  are  all  examined.  But 
what  can  be  said  about  them  is  rigor- 
ously specified  to  be  only  what  can  be 
said  about  them  on  the  basis  of  reason 
and  knowledge  alone.  Sometimes  their 
findings  are  extremely  relevant  to  theol- 
ogy. But  philosophy  increasingly  rec- 
ognizes that  what  it  says  about  these 
topics  isn’t  all  that  is  to  be  said.  It  can, 
for  example,  only  help  us  define  what 
is  meant  by  “miracle”;  it  can  say  noth- 
ing about  whether  we  are  to  believe  in 
miracles.  It  can  tell  us  whether  there 
is  a logical  contradiction  between  evil 
and  a Deity  who  is  all-powerful  and 
good;  but  not  whether  we  are  to  be- 
lieve in  such  a Deity. 

(iii) 

My  final  reason  for  optimism  is  that 
philosophy  today  is  making  it  more 
clear  all  the  time  that  religious  beliefs 
are  fundamentally  adhered  to  because 
of  faith.  No  doubt  this  sounds  trivial. 
Do  we  not  all  know  that  it  is  a matter 
of  faith  ? Or  do  we  ? Do  we  realize  that 


faith  involves  a response  to  a portrayal 
of  God  and  that  it  is  we  who  should 
give  that  portrayal?  Philosophy  today 
will  not.  Do  we  realize  that  faith  in- 
volves a response  to  a community  of 
people  who  are  transformed  and  nour- 
ished by  a Spirit?  Philosophy  does  not 
seek  to  create  such  a community.  Philos- 
ophy today  is  making  it  clear  that  it  has 
tossed  the  ball  back  into  our  court.  It 
is  for  us  to  portray  God,  to  portray  him 
well  and  in  a compelling  fashion.  It  is 
for  us  to  be  a community  that  is  trans- 
formed and  nourished  by  a Spirit.  It  is 
for  us  to  lead  others  to  the  place  where 
our  deepest  longings  are  satisfied. 

Not  long  ago,  philosophy  told  us  we 
could  not  do  this.  Today  it  tells  us  that 
the  way  is  open;  but  that  it  is  we  who 
must  lead.  It  will  not. 

So  much  then  for  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  of  philosophy.  But 
please  note.  It  is  the  subject  which  is 
open  to  religious  faith.  Philosophers  as 
individuals  are  a different  matter.  They 
have  not  been  completely  unaffected  by 
the  change  in  the  ’sixties  which  has  been 
described.  But  on  the  whole  I do  not 
detect  any  general  readiness  among  the 
unconverted  to  become  converted.  It  is 
the  state  of  the  subject  which  I have 
described,  not  the  openness  of  philos- 
ophers to  faith. 

Let  me  now  point  out  a moral  to  be 
found  in  this  change  of  philosophy’s 
estimate  of  religion.  All  of  us  are  fa- 
miliar with  conflicts  in  the  past  between 
new  knowledge  and  the  Christian  faith. 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution,  and  the 
awful  shock  Copernicus  and  Galileo  ad- 
ministered to  the  Church  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  birth  of  modern  astronomy 
and  physics,  are  well  known.  Less  fa- 
miliar is  that  even  the  discovery  of 
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Aristotle,  most  of  whose  works  were  lost 
to  Europe  until  about  the  nth  century, 
was  a threatening  adventure  for  the 
medieval  church.  Only  obscurantist 
know  that  John  Locke’s  Essay  Concern- 
ing Human  Understanding  in  1690 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  leading 
divines  of  the  day  as  undermining  re- 
ligion and  morals.  All  this  is  past.  Yet 
we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  our 
day  with  the  tremendous  outpouring  of 
knowledge,  there  will  be  ideas,  theories, 
and  discoveries  that  are  almost  bound  to 
crop  up,  as  we  move  toward  the  future, 
which  will  shake  our  views  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  core.  Many  a claim  will  no 
doubt  seem  to  consign  our  religion  to 
the  scrap-heap.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge  that  we  are  likely  to  meet 
challenges  which  we  cannot  meet  and 
that  we  may  have  to  admit  that  for  the 
moment,  we  are  stumped.  What  can  we 
do  when  this  happens?  Well,  we  can 
always  revise  our  views  of  what  Christi- 
anity is,  as  we  have  done  more  than 
once.  But  what  if  we  find  that  a re- 
vision will  not  do?  Something  essential 
to  our  faith  is  challenged  and  the  chal- 
lenge seems  irrefutable.  What  then? 
Well,  I think  we  will  just  have  to  hold 
on  even  when  we  are  stumped.  Would 
this  be  intellectually  dishonest?  Would 


it  be  to  hide  from  the  findings  of  reason  ? 

Here  the  recent  history  of  philosophy 
is  instructive.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  as 
I have  said,  some  of  the  best  philos- 
ophers and  a host  of  camp  followers, 
told  us  that  the  show  was  over  with 
God.  Yet  the  1960’s  witnessed  a sea 
change.  What  was  valid  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  period,  did  not  exclude  God 
after  all.  So  as  new  knowledge  comes 
along,  should  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  Faith,  then  re- 
call that  we  have  some  considerable 
precedent  for  such  a situation  in  the 
field  of  philosophy.  When  the  door  to 
faith  was  closed  in  the  1930’s,  the  intel- 
lect a generation  later  found  that  it  was 
open. 

Religion  is  not  like  a share  of  stock. 
Its  cash  value  is  not  determined  by  the 
stock  market,  going  up  and  down  with 
each  rumor  and  dividend.  This  much 
is  evident  about  religion  from  the  his- 
tory of  English-speaking  philosophy. 

This  fact  of  history  can  be  wisely  used. 
But  like  everything  else  it  can  be  a play- 
thing of  the  Devil’s.  For  it  can  be  used 
to  close  our  minds  to  all  change  and  re- 
inforce us  in  inadequate  views  and  keep 
the  Spirit  of  God  from  nourishing  us 
and  transforming  the  earth. 


PERSONHOOD  IN  A 
TECHNOLOGICAL  WORLD 

James  N.  Lapsley 


It  appears  to  me  that  the  situation 
most  young  people  are  in  is  like  that 
of  the  young  man  who  inherits  the  fam- 
ily business,  which  he  has  been  given  to 
understand  is  a prosperous,  going  con- 
cern— only  to  discover  that  it  is  actually 
full  of  hidden  liabilities  like  outdated 
billing  procedures  and  debts  that  are 
imminently  falling  due  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  old  customers  are  leaving 
and  more  money  must  be  borrowed  just 
to  meet  current  expenses.  Living  in  our 
culture  today  must  seem  much  like  that 
to  a person  who  is  coming  of  age  in  it. 
To  be  told  there  are  many  assets  in  the 
business  does  not  help  much  when  he 
discovers  that  most  of  these  are  in 
escrow — they  cannot  be  easily  tapped. 
I want  you  to  look  with  me  at  these  po- 
tential assets  in  our  culture  nevertheless, 
along  with  the  liabilities  which  are  so 
well  known.  I believe  these  assets  do 
exist  and  that  they  can  be  tapped  and 
utilized  in  the  service  of  a genuine  and 
viable  personhood. 

The  word  technology  appears  in  the 
title  of  this  paper  as  a rather  threaten- 
ing symbol.  We  have  come  so  to  regard 
it,  even  though  upon  even  a moment’s 
reflection  we  realize  that  whatever  the 
difficulties  with  technology,  it  would  be 
hard  for  us  to  get  along  without  it. 
Mechanical  and  electronic  devices  may 
“bug”  us,  but  nothing  like  the  way  we 
would  be  bugged  if  suddenly  we  had  to 
give  up  all  these  various  impersonal 
helpers  and  entertainers.  I think  that 
technology  seems  evil  and  alienating  to 


us  primarily  because  it  is  a visible  sym- 
bol of  the  enormous  complexity  of  our 
culture  (which,  to  be  sure,  would  not  be 
possible  without  technology).  Our  senses 
of  identity  and  belonging-ness  have  been 
jeopardized  by  this  complexity — which, 
though  offering  potentially  greater  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  per- 
sonhood, has  often  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  old  patterns  without  the  vision  of 
new  opportunities.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
other  sources  of  stress  in  our  culture  of 
which  we  are  all  too  well  aware — such 
as  urban  blight  and  its  ugly  twin,  racial 
discrimination  and  prejudice.  But  here 
again,  technology  has  only  accentuated 
the  distance  between  the  different  seg- 
ments of  our  society — so  that  even  the 
master-servant  relationship  has  become 
largely  a thing  of  the  past.  Now  there 
is  simply  no  contact  between  most  mem- 
bers of  different  sub-cultures. 

What  more  specifically  are  the  in- 
dividual and  corporate  dimensions  of 
the  liabilities  of  our  situation?  Funda- 
mentally, the  model  of  individuation  in 
our  culture  has  been  the  rugged  indi- 
vidualist who  learned  to  relate  to  his 
environment  by  exploiting  it — often  in- 
cluding its  human  aspects  as  well  as 
the  non-human.  He  was  characterized 
by  a tough  outer  shell  which  he  used 
successfully  to  ward  off  both  the  impact 
of  humanity  around  him  and  his  own 
inner  feelings.  He  was  often  said  to 
have  a “heart  of  gold”  if  you  really 
knew  him  (note  the  pre-Freudian  meta- 
phor). Since  this  is  a conference  on  the 
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devotional  life,  we  may  also  note  here 
that  the  dominant  pattern  of  devotional 
living  was  what  Jung  called  the  “shad- 
ow” of  this  image.  The  devotional  life 
was  intended  to  curb  man’s  assumed 
natural  exploitative  tendencies  and  teach 
him  to  be  unselfish.  This  meant  that 
the  hard  outer  shell  was  to  be  used 
primarly  to  wall  in  his  presumably 
destructive  impulses,  rather  than  feel- 
ings of  compassion  which  might  inter- 
fere with  business  in  the  case  of  the 
rugged  individualist.  But  in  both  cases 
the  ideal  was  a hard  outer  shell  prevent- 
ing the  expression  of  whatever  was  in- 
side, and  the  desensitization  of  the 
individual  to  selected  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment outside,  as  well  as  to  his 
inner  being.  My  study  entitled  “The 
Devotional  Life  and  Mental  Health” 
published  in  the  September,  1966,  Jour- 
nal of  Pastoral  Care , may  be  consulted 
for  an  elaboration  of  this  point  about  the 
devotional  life. 

To  be  sure  there  were  potential  as- 
sets for  a new  individuation  of  the  per- 
son in  the  tradition.  There  were  the 
mystics  with  their  various  emphases  on 
authentic  living;  there  was  above  all 
Kierkegaard  with  his  emphasis  on  in- 
wardness— a point  to  which  we  shall 
return.  But  it  remained  for  Freud  and 
his  successors  to  break  the  hold  of  the 
hard  outer  shell  model  on  our  thinking. 
Philip  RiefT,  in  my  judgment  the  most 
perceptive  of  the  contemporary  in- 
terpreters of  Freud’s  impact  on  our 
culture,  has  called  this  “the  triumph  of 
the  therapeutic.”  By  this  he  means  that 
the  model  of  life  that  is  coming  to  be 
widely  held  in  our  time  is  one  in  which 
the  hard  outer  shell  has  been  softened 
and  integrated  into  the  affective,  or 
emotional,  life.  The  result  of  this  de- 


velopment is  that  we  have  a new  race 
of  men,  says  Rieff,  an  entirely  new  per- 
sonality type  who  is  for  the  first  time 
in  human  history  able  to  know  what  he 
really  wants  and  to  develop  sophisti- 
cated means  for  getting  it.  With  thera- 
peutic man  the  old  moral  demand  sys- 
tems with  their  stress  on  control  of  the 
impulse  life  no  longer  have  any  mean- 
ing. 

We  can  see  this  reflected  in  our  youth 
culture  of  today  where  the  passions  are 
for  honesty  about  oneself  and  one’s  feel- 
ings and  for  the  authentic  expression  of 
this  self.  The  values  of  therapeutic  man 
are  the  values  of  the  therapy  process — 
openness  to  one’s  own  experience  and 
that  of  others,  integration  of  all  levels  of 
experience,  and  the  regulated  expression 
of  the  full  range  of  responses  to  stimuli. 
The  more  varied  the  stimuli  the  better, 
and  the  more  potent  their  effect — as  we 
see  clearly  in  the  various  types  of  drug 
experiences  sought.  There  is  relatively 
little  interest  in  ultimate  questions  in 
the  old  sense  of  long  range  goals  beyond 
this  life.  One’s  goal  is  to  live  life  to  the 
hilt,  and  hopefully,  to  allow  others  to 
do  the  same. 

When  we  look  at  the  patterns  of  par- 
ticipation— the  other  factor  in  addition 
to  individuation  of  supreme  importance 
in  any  life — we  find  first  the  great  ob- 
vious fact  of  our  times,  the  alienation  of 
great  numbers  of  young  people  from 
the  participatory  patterns  of  their  fa- 
thers. There  are  many  causes  of  this 
phenomenon — the  weakening  of  the  role 
of  the  father  who  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional bearer  of  the  cultural  demand 
system;  the  ambivalent  attitude  of  par- 
ents toward  the  traditional  mores,  in 
which  they  embrace  them  verbally  but, 
behaviorally,  lean  toward  the  surrepti- 
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tious  release  of  the  forbidden  impulses; 
the  conservatism  of  the  parents  who 
have  lived  through  two  wars  and  a de- 
pression and  want  to  hold  what  they 
have;  and  the  unwieldiness  of  the  socio- 
economic system.  These  are  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  cultural  and  religious  estab- 
lishment which  youth  are  inheriting.  So 
overwhelming  are  these  factors  that  we 
have  seemingly  to  search  diligently  for 
any  assets. 

Then,  of  course,  we  remember  that  the 
passionate  social  concern  shown  by  at 
least  some  of  the  apparently  alienated 
has  roots  far  in  the  past— in  the  abo- 
litionist movement,  in  the  liberal  theol- 
ogy of  Rauschenbusch,  in  the  struggles 
of  the  trade  unions,  to  name  only  a 
few  sources.  Not  that  these  are  always 
conscious  sources,  as  most  radicals  of 
my  acquaintance  are  not  very  historic- 
ally minded  and  prefer  to  focus  on  the 
present  rather  exclusively.  A serious 
mistake,  in  my  judgment.  They  could 
learn  much  from  a study  of  the  French 
Revolution,  for  instance,  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  political  radicalism  in  the 
modern  world. 

However  this  may  be,  the  participa- 
tory patterns  of  the  establishment  will 
not  work,  for  they  depended  too  much 
on  reinforcement  by  shame  and  guilt  to 
be  acceptable  to  therapeutic  man,  who  is 
inclined  to  wonder  whether  guilt  is 
necessary.  To  be  sure,  these  patterns  had 
their  gracious  and  human  side  as  well. 
Recently  I noted  in  The  New  Yor\ 
Times  the  final  interment  of  the  Hotel 
Astor,  which  stood  for  so  much  that  was 
pleasant  about  the  establishment.  Its 
thick  walls  were  said  to  have  offered 
more  resistance  to  the  wrecker’s  ball 
than  any  building  in  memory.  But 
finally  they  yielded,  and  its  plush  Vic- 
torian interior,  the  memory  of  fine  din- 


ing and  the  trysting  of  discreet  couples 
are  no  more.  These  things  seem  to 
have  no  analogue  in  the  culture  that  is 
emerging — to  its  loss.  But  how  one  can 
get  a “genteel”  motif  in  a culture  with- 
out a negative  base  in  shame  and  guilt 
has  yet  to  be  seen.  Or,  as  one  of  my 
friends  once  put  it,  any  notion  of  purity 
presupposes  some  possibility  of  rotten- 
ness. So  far,  the  only  possibility  of  rot- 
tenness seen  by  the  young  radicals  and 
hippies  is  in  the  generation  that  is  pass- 
ing— hence  their  purity  (dirt,  beards, 
and  jeans)  is  set  over  against  that. 

The  motifs  of  participation,  then, 
which  we  do  see  in  the  emerging  cul- 
ture, are  still  too  much  tied  to  revulsion 
against  the  past  for  us  to  see  clearly 
who  may  be  the  “vanguards,”  as  Philip 
Rieff  has  called  them.  These  heralds  of 
a new  pattern  of  participation  have  yet 
to  appear  in  his  judgment,  however 
much  we  applaud  the  collective  struggle 
of  youth  against  the  present  establish- 
ment. I agree  with  him  that  we  have 
yet  to  find  a definite  clue  to  the  new 
shape  of  society — if  it  is  to  have  a shape. 
There  is  genuine  doubt  as  to  whether 
a society  of  individuals  committed  pri- 
marily to  themselves,  in  however  en- 
lightened a fashion,  can  hold  together. 
Yet  the  commitment  of  some  young 
people  to  the  cause  of  other  peoples  and 
groups  gives  us  cause  for  hope,  however 
much  the  commitment  may  be  rooted 
to  a significant  extent  in  their  own  frus- 
tration and  resentment. 

What  then  are  the  motifs  of  person- 
hood  in  the  immediate  future  that  seem 
to  hold  promise? 

I 

First,  there  is  the  inescapable  motif  of 
inwardness.  We  do  not  need  to  urge 
this  on  today’s  youth;  they  dig  it  al- 
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ready.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  stress 
some  things  that  sometimes  they  tend  to 
overlook.  One  is  that  the  technicolor 
LSD  trips  that  have  been  popular  are 
not  a kind  of  Ding  an  sich,  but  only  one 
way  of  attempting  to  get  with  one’s 
inner  life  and  the  world  around  him.  I 
am  convinced  that  some  very  good 
things  have  happened  to  some  persons 
on  LSD  trips,  but  also  that  the  odds  are 
against  it,  unless  one  has  been  prepared 
by  years  of  meditation,  therapy,  and  re- 
flection. Young  people  are  the  least 
ready  to  profit  from  such  trips,  and  be- 
cause of  the  usually  still  developing  state 
of  their  minds,  most  likely  to  have  a bad 
trip — perhaps  one  that  will  be  perma- 
nently disabling.  I say  this  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  legal  status  of 
such  drugs  and  their  possible  harmful 
genetic  effects.  These  factors  make  the 
question  of  drug  usage  an  academic  one 
as  far  as  its  prescription  goes;  however 
much  it  may  remain  a practical  problem. 

Other  avenues  toward  inwardness 
present  more  promise.  The  various 
kinds  of  psychotherapies,  especially 
group  therapies,  have  yet  to  reach  their 
full  potential  and  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  genuinely  understood.  Medi- 
tation and  self-reflection  still  have  vital 
roles  to  play  in  conjunction  with  these 
therapies,  though  not,  in  my  opinion, 
apart  from  them. 

Whatever  means  are  chosen,  the 
primary  dangers  that  need  to  be  over- 
come are  those  that  are  the  polar  op- 
posites of  the  problems  of  too  much 
self-criticism  and  rationalism  which  our 
fathers  had.  Today’s  model  of  inward- 
ness features  too  much  trust  of  unex- 
amined feeling  and  not  enough  willing- 
ness to  risk  the  pain  of  self-criticism. 
Feelings  are  not  to  be  taken  at  face 
value  any  more  than  rationalizations. 


Only  in  the  dialectic  of  thought  and 
feeling,  self-trust  and  self-mistrust  can  a 
viable  model  of  inwardness  be  found. 

II 

The  second  motif  of  personhood 
which  is  important  for  the  future  is 
what  the  existentialists  have  taught  us 
to  call  being-in-the-world.  By  this,  they 
mean  the  inescapability  of  relationship 
and  participation.  Man  is  not  and  can- 
not be  isolated  from  his  fellow  man  and 
his  non-human  environment.  The  only 
question  is  how  he  will  relate  to  them, 
not  whether  he  will  relate.  Here  we  des- 
perately need  to  learn  how  to  make  our 
expectations  of  one  another  more  flex- 
ible, instead  of  governing  our  lives  by 
the  rigid  legal  framework  of  childhood, 
in  which  the  talion  law  reigns — an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth. 
Through  responsible  inwardness  we  can 
develop  these  more  flexible  expectations 
of  one  another.  This  does  not  mean  do- 
ing away  with  law  in  the  public  sphere, 
but  it  does  mean  developing  an  open  so- 
ciety in  which  the  word  conformity  is 
inappropriate.  This  I take  to  be  the  posi- 
tive element  in  Harvey  Cox’s  celebrated 
vision  of  the  secular  city.  The  great  un- 
answered question  is  whether  persons 
who  have  become  “therapeutic”  in  the 
sense  of  learning  through  inwardness  to 
care  for  themselves  in  a rather  success- 
ful way,  will  care  enough  to  risk  caring 
for  others. 

Ill 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  third 
and  last  motif  which  I shall  suggest  for 
personhood,  that  of  living  in  the  trans- 
propriate  mode.  As  I indicated  earlier, 
this  means  essentially  living  beyond  the 
self.  We  must  understand  that  this  is 
not  a plea  for  returning  to  the  “unself- 
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ishness”  of  the  older  pietism,  in  which 
the  self  and  its  wants  are  to  be  denied, 
repressed,  and  as  much  as  possible  dis- 
regarded. This  would  be  as  disastrous  as 
ever.  Rather  I am  calling  for  moments 
of  decision  in  which  one  can  recognize 
his  “self”  for  what  it  is — the  unity  of  the 
present  flowing  out  of  the  past  into  the 
present.  This  self  is  conservative  by  na- 
ture, for  it  binds  the  present  to  the  past 
by  memory,  habit,  and  learned  response 
patterns.  To  speak  of  fulfilling  it  is  only 
to  perpetuate  the  past,  but  to  speak  of 
transcending  it  in  moments  of  trans- 
propriate  willing,  as  I have  called  these 
moments  elsewhere,  is  to  move  toward 
the  future  in  openness  to  the  possibili- 
ties for  being-in-the-world  that  are  in 
the  situation.  This  is  essentially  a call 
for  risking  selfhood  for  a more  com- 
plete and  satisfying  personhood,  even  as 
Abraham  responded  to  God’s  call  to  “go 
out  to  a place  which  he  was  to  receive 
as  an  inheritance  . . . not  knowing 
where  he  was  to  go.” 

In  this  biblical  quotation  we  see  em- 
bodied an  essential  aspect  of  living  in  the 
transpropriate  mode.  This  is  our  ability 
to  find  in  our  tradition  clues  to  the  lure 
that  our  conceptions  of  God  set  before 
us.  Without  this  lure,  therapeutic  man 
will,  I believe,  almost  certainly  become 
so  mired  in  his  own  present,  narrow, 
world  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  reach 
out  beyond  it.  Willing  to  live  beyond 
the  self  requires  a sense  of  values  that 
there  are  others  out  there  worth  getting 
in  touch  with,  and  together  we  may  be 
able  to  participate  in  still  greater  and 
more  satisfying  movements  in  the  life 
of  God  himself — or,  if  you  think  the 
word  “god”  is  dead,  in  the  life  of  this 
cosmic  epoch. 

Transpropriate  living  is  all  the  more 
urgent  in  view  of  the  crisis  in  our  whole 


social  and  cultural  system.  We  need  per- 
sons who  are  continually  willing  to  risk 
their  current  selfhood  for  the  sake  of  a 
wider  selfhood  that  could  participate  in 
a new  epoch.  An  illustration  of  one  as- 
pect of  what  is  not  needed  is  a recent 
research  result  which  suggests  that  army 
officers  as  a group  are  quite  resistant  to 
change  of  all  kinds.  Their  answer  to  the 
crisis  of  our  times  is  obviously  more  of 
the  same — bullets,  bombs,  and  the  mental 
gymnastics  that  insist  that  these  mean 
progress.  We  need  persons  who  can  risk 
the  changes  in  personal  and  social  pat- 
terns that  will  increase  the  possibility 
of  personhood  for  themselves  and  for 
others,  not  decrease  them. 

This  means,  though,  that  such  persons 
will  have  to  learn  to  use  all  their  per- 
sonalities and  not  just  part  of  them,  as 
is  all  too  often  now  the  case  even  in  the 
best  intentioned  of  us.  We  cannot  build 
a viable  house  on  the  sands  of  personal 
resentment  and  half-buried  anger  orig- 
inating in  childhood  and  adolescence. 
Transpropriate  living  requires  that  one 
discover  his  own  liabilities  and  assets 
if  he  is  to  use  them.  In  that  way  the 
possibility  of  transforming  seeming  lia- 
bilities into  assets  becomes  real.  This  is 
to  say  that  we  need  a therapeudc  ele- 
ment in  our  efforts  to  build  a frame- 
work in  which  persons  become  capable 
of  transpropriate  decisions,  as  well  as 
informational  and  hortatory  elements. 

What  does  this  imply  for  youth  min- 
istry today?  I was  asked  to  say  some- 
thing about  this  point  specifically,  but 
beyond  trying  to  summarize  for  you 
what  I have  said  already,  I feel  that  I 
would  step  over  the  bounds  of  my 
knowledge  of  your  situation  to  offer 
concrete  prescriptions. 

It  does  seem  clear  that  if  the  analysis 
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and  sketchy  vision  of  the  future  which 
I have  presented  have  any  substance, 
there  will  have  to  be  some  kind  of 
therapeutic  base  for  ministry  to  youth. 
If  inwardness  is  to  be  developed  in  a 
constructive  direction,  there  must  be  a 
relational  milieu  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished,  which  facilitates  both 
self-acceptance  and  self-criticism.  Here 
the  evolving  group  therapy  models  seem 
to  me  to  offer  the  best  options.  So  far, 
group  life  in  the  radical  movements  has 
not  been  outstandingly  successful  in 
militating  the  searching  self-criticism 
that  must  inevitably  be  involved  in  a 
genuine  attempt  to  develop  personal 
capacity  to  its  optimal. 

This  cannot  be  imposed  from  without, 
however.  Brainwashing  is  the  same  no 
matter  by  what  name  it  may  be  called. 
This  is  what  makes  me  hesitant  about 
the  marathon  tactics  of  some  of  the 
current  modalities  of  ministry.  How- 
ever well  intended,  the  processes  of  de- 
priving the  individual  of  sleep  and 
privacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  bom- 
barding him  with  stimuli  on  the  other, 
seem  to  me  likely  to  result  in  long-run 
disability  because  of  old  wounds  re- 
opened and  imperfectly  healed,  in  spite 
of  the  appearance  of  short  run  catharsis 
and  “commitment”  phenomena.  In 
short,  they  are  reminiscent  of  the  tactics 
of  revivalism  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  from  which  we  are  in  some 
ways  still  attempting  to  recover. 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  substitute 
for  allowing  the  capacity  for  construc- 
tive self-criticism  to  develop  in  an  ac- 
cepting atmosphere.  This  calls  for  both 
patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  anyone 
who  would  perform  this  ministry, 
which  leads  toward  an  inwardness 
turned  finally  outward.  In  this  way 


seeming  liabilities  of  attitude  and  mind 
set  can  be  converted  into  assets. 

For  living  beyond  the  self  and  its 
immediate  interests,  however,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  traditions  of  our 
own  culture  seems  also  to  be  indispen- 
sable. Perhaps  too  much  time  is  spent 
trying  to  acquaint  young  people  with  the 
latest  notions  about  why  the  situation  is 
bad,  or  how  some  obvious  phenomenon 
is  doing  obscure  things  to  us  (McLuhan 
had  an  interesting  idea,  but  does  it 
really  explain  everything ?).  It  is  es- 
sential to  know  what  has  been  thought 
to  be  important  in  the  past  if  we  are  to 
be  able  to  risk  responsible  decisions  in 
the  future.  Many  students  had  rather  do 
anything  than  consider  the  tradition  in 
which  they  stand — Hinduism  and  mod- 
ern communications  theory  seem  to 
them  the  most  likely  sources  of  useful 
knowledge.  Without  denying  the  rele- 
vance of  these,  I would  contend  that  a 
knowledge  of  Calvin  and  Aquinas  is 
much  more  germaine,  because  they  con- 
tributed so  much  toward  shaping  the 
situation  in  which  young  people  find 
themselves  and  are,  in  a quite  literal 
sense,  a part  of  their  own  lives. 

To  live  transpropriately  then,  presup- 
poses that  one  has  a deep  acquaintance 
both  with  one’s  own  insides  and  with 
the  traditions  that  shaped  it,  as  well  as 
the  world  outside  toward  which  he 
must  move  in  some  kind  of  commit- 
ment. What  the  culture  with  its  re- 
ligiously derived  norms  used  to  do  for 
the  individual,  the  individual  must  now 
do  for  himself.  It  is  our  job  to  help  him 
to  find  the  handles  for  this  towering 
task.  In  closing  I need  only  say  that  we 
must  first  find  them  for  ourselves,  be- 
fore we  can  help  others  to  take  hold  of 
them  in  the  blackness  of  this,  our  cul- 
ture’s night. 


THE  “THEOLOGY  OF  HOPE”  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

Daniel  L.  Migliore 


Between  1920  and  i960  Protestant 
Theology  exhibited  a mighty  con- 
sensus. While  the  theological  giants  of 
the  age — Barth,  Bultmann,  Tillich,  the 
Niebuhrs — differed  considerably  among 
themselves,  they  represented  a strong 
common  front  against  shallowly  opti- 
mistic views  of  man  and  history,  and 
the  all-too-easy  accommodation  of  the 
church’s  message  and  mission  to  the 
values  and  goals  of  modern  western  so- 
ciety. Barth’s  emphasis  on  the  judgment 
and  grace  of  God  as  the  crisis  of  his- 
tory; Bultmann’s  insistence  on  the  rad- 
ical discontinuity  between  worldly  ex- 
istence and  existence  in  faith;  Tillich’s 
recovery  of  the  conception  of  the  de- 
monic in  individual  and  social  life  and 
his  appeal  to  the  Protestant  principle; 
Reinhold  Niebuhr’s  attack  on  the  il- 
lusions of  bourgeois  faith  in  progress 
and  Marxist  faith  in  revolution — all  of 
these  were  part  of  a theological  con- 
sensus which  underscored  the  transcend- 
ence of  God,  the  limitations  of  human 
freedom  and  reason,  and  the  ambiguity 
of  all  of  man’s  activities,  however  well- 
intentioned.  This  consensus  made  possi- 
ble an  impressive  re-discovery  of  the 
depth  of  the  Christian  tradition.  It 
strengthened  the  church’s  sense  of  iden- 
tity over  against  the  world.  Most  telling, 
it  promoted  caution  or  even  pessimism 
regarding  all  human  efforts  to  bring 
about  basic  transformations  of  the  social 
order. 

I 

This  powerful  theological  consensus 
is  now  a matter  of  the  past.  Today  we 


have  no  commanding  theological  con- 
sensus. Indeed,  the  theological  land- 
scape today  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
a scene  of  complete  chaos,  with  one  fad 
quickly  following  another.  Hard  on  the 
heels  of  esoteric-sounding  programs  like 
demythologization  and  the  new  herme- 
neutic have  come  the  manifestoes  of 
secular  theology,  death-of-God  theology, 
theology  of  revolution,  and  theology  of 
hope.  Confusing  as  all  this  may  seem, 
it  represents,  I think,  more  than  a mere 
succession  of  fads.  Seen  against  the 
background  of  the  earlier  theological 
consensus,  each  of  these  movements  dis- 
plays, in  its  own  idiom  and  with  vary- 
ing adequacy,  the  new  openness  of  the- 
ology to  the  entire  range  of  human  ex- 
perience, and  the  new  commitment  to 
man  and  his  future  in  history. 

Secular  theology  has  celebrated  the 
liberation  of  man  from  the  bonds  of 
metaphysics  and  otherworldly  religion. 
It  has  shown  that  the  secularization 
process  is,  to  a significant  extent,  the 
result  of  the  impact  of  biblical  faith.  If 
man  has  come  of  age,  if  he  has  turned 
his  attention  from  dreams  of  heaven  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  if  he  no  longer 
looks  to  God  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  his 
knowledge  or  solve  his  problems,  if  he 
has  accepted  responsibility  for  the  di- 
rection of  history,  then  this  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  evidence  of  human  pride  and 
sinful  rebellion  but  as  a sign  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  divine  will  for  man.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biblical  account,  God  put 
man  in  charge  of  the  creation;  he  was 
to  exercise  dominion  over  the  other 
creatures.  The  sin  of  man,  says  secular 
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theology,  is  not  so  much  his  ambition 
and  arrogance  as  his  indolence  and 
cowardice,  his  degrading  of  his  hu- 
manity by  resigning  his  position  as 
leader  in  the  created  order  and  allowing 
a snake  to  suggest  the  next  move,  as  the 
Genesis  myth  has  it.  The  secular  theo- 
logians have  called  the  church  to  aban- 
don the  unbiblical  bifurcation  of  reality 
into  religious  and  profane  spheres,  and 
have  enthusiastically  embraced  the  joys 
and  tasks  of  the  world  of  technopolitan 
man.  The  church  is  called  to  be  God’s 
avant-garde  awakening  men  from  their 
dreamy  preoccupation  with  other  worlds 
to  the  concrete  problems  of  this  one. 

While  secular  theology  has  celebrated 
secular  man  in  the  name  of  Christian 
faith,  death-of-God  theology  has  vigor- 
ously attacked  the  God  of  traditional 
Christian  theology  as  a lifeless  symbol 
of  alienation.  To  worship  an  abstract, 
alien,  aloof  deity  beyond  history  is  to 
betray  the  earth,  to  say  no  to  the  vitality 
and  creativity  of  man,  to  turn  one’s  back 
on  the  issues  of  life  in  this  world.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  incarnation  is  that 
it  is  the  kenotic  process  in  which  God 
dies  so  that  man  may  live.  The  death  of 
God  is  the  liberation  of  man  from  ser- 
vile bondage  to  the  past  and  from  a 
paralyzing  sense  of  guilt.  It  is  the  event 
which  initiates  a new  humanity.  Hence 
the  death-of-God  theologians  are  full  of 
optimism.  No  longer  must  man  grovel 
in  the  dust  before  an  oppressive  deity. 
No  longer  must  he  dutifully  pump  life 
into  the  corpse  of  God  by  making  him 
the  honorary  guardian  of  our  amazingly 
productive  society,  and  the  patron  saint 
of  our  limitless  technological  capacities. 
The  death  of  God,  while  involving  a 
painful  crisis  for  man,  brings  in  its 
wake  an  enlarged  sense  of  the  possibil- 


ities of  human  action  and  of  the  ability 
of  man,  dedicated  in  love  to  the  fellow- 
man,  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
human  existence. 

In  some  respects  more  radical  than 
secular  theology  and  death-of-God  the- 
ology, and  certainly  equally  passionate 
in  its  commitment  to  the  cause  of  man 
in  this  world,  is  the  theology  of  freedom 
and  revolution.  The  earth-shaking  so- 
cial movements  of  the  1960’s — the  black 
revolution  in  the  United  States,  the 
struggle  for  human  decency  here  and 
in  the  “third  world,”  the  world-wide 
uprisings  of  students  in  protest  against 
archaic  and  inflexible  power  structures 
— have  thrust  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention of  Christian  pastors  and  laymen, 
as  well  as  theologians.  Many  Christians 
are  already  openly  involved  in  these 
movements.  Many  others  are  sympa- 
thetic to  those  struggling  courageously 
for  justice  and  freedom,  but  are  at  the 
same  time  deeply  puzzled  about  the  re- 
lationship between  traditional  Chris- 
tian faith  and  revolutionary  change.  At 
no  point  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  theo- 
logical consensus  of  the  past  generation 
for  dealing  with  present  reality  more 
evident  than  here.  In  the  midst  of 
dizzying  social  change  we  have  no 
theology  of  dynamic  protest  and  creative 
innovation;  at  a time  when  the  issues  of 
life  and  death  for  many  are  primarily  of 
a political  nature  we  have  almost  no 
experience  in  translating  our  affirma- 
tions of  faith  and  the  rich  symbols  of 
hope  in  Christ  into  political  currency. 
In  response  to  this  situation  some  theo- 
logians are  now  exploring  the  historical 
and  theological  connections  between  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  great  movements 
of  human  liberation,  and  are  urgently 
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at  work  on  a biblically-based  theology 
of  revolution. 

In  various  ways,  then,  the  theological 
programs  of  this  decade  have  called  in 
question  the  impressive  achievement  of 
the  past  theological  generation  and  have 
exhibited  a new  openness  to  human  ex- 
perience, a new  identification  with  mod- 
ern man,  his  possibilities  and  aspira- 
tions, and  a new  commitment  to  polit- 
ical responsibility.  Whereas  the  former 
theological  consensus  emphasized  the 
transcendence  of  God,  the  stress  is  now 
characteristically  upon  his  immanence. 
Whereas  earlier  theology  spoke  of  the 
theological  circle,  i.e.  the  circle  of  faith 
and  the  church,  as  the  context  for 
Christian  reflection,  today  theology  takes 
place  increasingly  in  the  context  of  dia- 
logue with  the  secular  university  disci- 
plines and  the  morning  newspapers. 
Whereas  neo-orthodoxy  recovered  a 
sense  of  the  church  and  the  scope  and 
depth  of  its  tradition,  the  interest  of 
recent  theology  has  shifted  from  the 
church  to  the  world.  This  shift  has  been 
accompanied  by  a more  or  less  explicit 
criticism  of  the  tradition  as  irrelevant  to 
man’s  experience  of  reality  today  and 
by  an  arraignment  against  the  present 
style  and  shape  of  Christian  community 
as  incapable  of  providing  a medium  of 
expression  for  worldly  faith  or  of  facili- 
tating the  missionary  responsibility  of 
the  church  in  modern  technological  so- 
ciety. Whereas  the  former  theological 
consensus  underlined  the  ambiguity  of 
all  attempts  to  transform  society  and 
therefore  functioned  more  as  judgment 
than  as  call  to  social  action,  the  new 
theological  movements  have  been  action- 
oriented,  stressing  the  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  new  man  in  Christ 
for  the  direction  of  history  rather  than 


the  sinfulness  of  man  and  his  need  of 
repentance.  In  this  decade  the  mood  of 
theology  has  changed  dramatically  from 
confession  to  celebration,  from  pessi- 
mism to  optimism. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  theology  of 
hope  participates  in  the  spirit  animating 
other  contemporary  theological  move- 
ments. Like  them  its  evaluation  of  the 
modern  attitude  toward  history  as  an 
open  field  of  possibilities  rather  than  a 
fate  imposed  by  the  past,  is  basically 
positive.  But  the  theology  of  hope  has 
a special  strength.  It  emphasizes  the 
worldly  relevance  of  biblical  eschatol- 
ogy, and  sees  in  the  “God  of  hope,”  of 
exodus  and  the  resurrection  of  the  cruci- 
fied, a basis  for  responsible  social  action, 
as  well  as  critical  dialogue  with  contem- 
porary man  in  his  hope  and  hopeless- 
ness. The  affirmation  of  modern  secular- 
ly in  secular  theology  has  been  so 
enthusiastic  that  many  are  now  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  this  theology 
has  sufficient  resources  to  criticize  and 
contradict  the  superficialities  and  ir- 
rationalities of  modern  secular  society 
as  well  as  celebrating  its  virtues.  The 
death-of-God  theology  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  irrelevance  and  meaning- 
lessness of  much  talk  of  God;  the  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  we  can  get  beyond 
mere  negation  of  the  traditional  model 
of  transcendence  to  a viable  eschatologi- 
cal-ethical model.  The  theology  of  lib- 
eration and  revolution  is  still  in  the 
germinal  stage.  It  is  badly  in  need  of 
deepening  and  qualifying  its  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  relationship  of  the  gospel 
and  revolutionary  change.  I think  that 
the  theology  of  hope  can  help  by  pro- 
viding a biblically-grounded  perspective 
for  responsible  Christian  social  and  po- 
litical action,  even  if  a blueprint  of 
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what  the  church  should  do  in  a particu- 
lar situation  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  Within  such  a perspective  we 
can  perhaps  begin  to  deal  with  the 
realities  of  black  power,  student  protest, 
civil  disobedience,  etc.  in  an  authenti- 
cally Christian  style,  identifiable  neither 
with  the  cry,  “Burn,  baby,  burn,”  nor 
with  the  status  quo  which  purveys  its 
own  covert  but  nonetheless  dehumaniz- 
ing forms  of  violence. 

II 

Broadly  speaking,  the  strength  of  the 
theology  of  hope  comes  from  its  in- 
tegration of  three  elements.  The  inter- 
locking presence  of  these  elements  is 
especially  clear  in  the  writings  of  two 
of  the  theologians  of  hope,  the  Prot- 
estant, J.  Moltmann  and  the  Roman 
Catholic,  J.  B.  Metz. 

First,  the  theology  of  hope  finds  its 
center  in  the  fundamental  motif  of  the 
biblical  witness,  namely,  the  eschatolog- 
ical hope  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  of 
the  early  church.  Since  the  turn  of  this 
century,  biblical  study  has  been  dom- 
inated by  the  theme  of  eschatology,  but 
widely-influential  interpreters  (e.g.,  A. 
Schweitzer,  R.  Bultmann)  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  spiritualize  or  privatize 
its  meaning.  While  the  theology  of  hope 
is  not  the  first  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  the  promise  of  God  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  and  the  pivotal  signifi- 
cance of  the  early  church’s  orientation 
to  the  future,  to  the  coming  kingdom  of 
God,  the  universal  lordship  of  the  cruci- 
fied and  risen  Christ,  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth,  it  assigns  new  and  de- 
cisive import  to  biblical  eschatology  as 
being  precisely  the  ingredient  which 
has  given  Christian  faith  its  critical 
power,  prevented  its  assimilation  into 


its  environment,  and  made  it  a poten- 
tially vigorous  agent  of  new  beginnings 
and  new  possibilities  for  human  life  in 
history. 

Second,  the  theology  of  hope  makes 
contact  with  modern  man’s  “passion  for 
the  possible,”  his  orientation  to  the  fu- 
ture, his  experience  of  the  world  as 
something  which  he  must  construct  in- 
stead of  something  which  he  must 
simply  accept,  his  confidence  that  he  is 
able  to  build  a better  future.  This  is 
the  outspoken  faith  of  the  leaders  of 
modern  technological  society  as  well  as 
of  the  revolutionary  social  movements 
of  our  time.  As  J.  B.  Metz  puts  it, 
“What  moves  contemporary  man  most 
deeply  is  not  any  commitment  to  the 
‘world  above’  but  a commitment  to  the 
future.  Modern  man  who  seems  so  a-re- 
ligious  and  disenchanted  is  open  to  the 
future  as  the  one  challenge  to  reach 
beyond  himself.” 

Third,  the  theology  of  hope  is  a po- 
litical theology.  It  is  concerned  with 
man  as  a political  being  and  not  simply 
with  the  individual  and  his  private 
destiny.  Moreover,  it  is  practical  and 
down-to-earth  in  its  concern  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  and  the  freedom  of  man  in  this 
world  of  oppression  and  injustice.  A 
political  theology  aims  not  simply  at 
interpreting  the  world  differently  but 
works  toward  its  transformation.  It  acts 
as  a socio-political  and  cultural  critic, 
and  as  a catalyst  of  such  change  as  will 
more  fully  realize  justice,  liberty,  and 
peace  among  men.  This  is  not  to  iden- 
tify the  kingdom  of  God  with  a par- 
ticular social  program,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  resist  the 
institutional  stabilizing  of  present  con- 
ditions and  to  keep  open  the  search  for 
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new  possibilities  for  personal  and  cor- 
porate life  which  correspond  better  to 
the  promised  future  of  God  declared  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 

Thus  the  theology  of  hope  attempts 
to  bring  out  the  significance  of  Chris- 
tian expectation  and  the  symbols  of 
God’s  coming  reality  for  the  socio-po- 
litical as  well  as  personal  life  of  man.  If 
the  modern  consciousness  is  increasingly 
a consciousness  of  the  future,  an  experi- 
ence of  reality  as  open-ended,  and  a 
fascination  for  the  new,  the  theology  of 
hope  attempts  to  relate  the  gospel  to  this 
sensibility  of  modern  man  in  such  a 
way  that  his  concern  for  the  future  and 
his  feeling  of  responsibility  for  it  is  not 
dismissed  as  Promethean  pride  but  radi- 
calized and  revolutionized. 

Of  primary  importance  for  the  theol- 
ogy of  hope  is  the  biblical  understand- 
ing of  God  not  as  a timeless  absolute 
who  stands  above  or  beyond  history  but 
as  a promising  power  who  keeps  history 
on  the  move  toward  new  horizons.  The 
distinctiveness  of  the  God  of  the  biblical 
tradition  is  not  his  changelessness  in 
contrast  to  the  movement  and  change 
of  history  but  his  faithfulness.  He  is  the 
God  whose  activity  opens  a new  future 
for  man  by  breaking  the  hold  of  the  past 
whose  structures  and  traditions  block 
the  humanization  process  which  God 
has  set  and  keeps  in  motion.  The  bib- 
lical God  is  experienced  as  the  one  who 
shatters  the  old  and  commences  the 
new.  He  is  the  God  whose  presence  is 
grasped  as  the  possibility  of  a new  be- 
ginning which  awakens  hope  among 
those  who  are  oppressed  and  long  for 
liberation.  In  the  biblical  tradition  God 
is  not  the  name  for  endless  repetition; 
he  is  the  power  of  the  open  future.  For 
this  reason  Paul  can  speak  of  him  as 
the  “God  of  hope”  (Romans  15:13), 


and  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  He- 
brews as  the  God  whose  promise  beck- 
ons man  to  new  and  uncharted  lands. 

The  covenant  of  Israel  with  God  es- 
tablishes a community  whose  solidarity 
is  in  hope  (Metz).  When  Israel  looks 
to  the  past,  it  sees  there  not  the  fulfill- 
ment of  God’s  promise  to  his  people  but 
the  incentive  to  move  ahead  in  renewed 
expectation.  Israel’s  long  history  leads 
to  ever  new  and  broader  interpretations 
of  the  promise.  It  is  this  awareness  of 
the  incompleteness  of  the  divine  prom- 
ise to  create  a people  through  whom  the 
glory  and  righteousness  of  God  might 
be  manifest  in  the  earth  that  accounts 
for  the  iconoclastic  nature  of  biblical 
faith.  There  is  a restlessness  at  the  heart 
of  Israel’s  faith,  an  inability  to  take 
things  as  they  are,  a refusal  to  let  things 
be  (Moltmann).  The  God  of  Israel  is 
the  exodus  God,  the  God  who  sets  men 
in  contradiction  to  the  present  order  of 
things  by  awakening  in  them  hope  in 
what  is  not  yet.  In  biblical  faith  there  is 
a re-direction  of  religious  loyalty  from 
the  supposedly  sacred  orders  of  present 
society  to  the  promised  future. 

The  New  Testament  witness  does  not 
announce  the  end  of  God’s  promise  but 
its  radical  confirmation  and  universali- 
zation. In  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  a mighty  protest  against  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  and  a great  promise 
of  a new  future  of  universal  scope  are 
made.  Far  from  being  the  end  of  his- 
tory the  Christ  event  is  the  opening  up 
of  history  to  surprising  possibilities.  The 
proclamation  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  inspires  a missionary  conscious- 
ness which  aims  at  “infecting  men  with 
hope”  (J.  C.  Hoekendijk).  To  believe  in 
the  God  who  gives  life  to  the  dead, 
justifies  the  godless,  and  exalts  the  op- 
pressed and  despised,  is  to  believe  in  a 
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gracious  power  which  creates  ever  fresh 
openings  for  the  building  of  a genuine 
human  community  of  righteousness  and 
love. 

The  hope  released  by  God’s  word  of 
promise  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a disturbing 
and  upsetting  force  in  society.  He  who 
hopes  opposes  and  protests  against  the 
established  facts  because  he  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  incongruence  between  the 
way  things  are  and  the  hoped-for  new 
reality.  “Hope,”  J.  Moltmann  writes, 
“causes  not  rest  but  unrest,  not  patience 
but  impatience.  It  does  not  calm  the 
restless  heart  but  is  itself  this  restless 
heart  in  man.  Those  who  hope  in  Christ 
can  no  longer  put  up  with  reality  as  it 
is  but  begin  to  suffer  under  it,  to  con- 
tradict it.  Peace  with  God  means  conflict 
with  the  world,  for  the  goad  of  the 
promised  future  stabs  inexorably  into 
the  flesh  of  every  unfulfilled  present.” 
Thus  for  theologians  like  Moltmann 
and  Metz  the  church  as  the  community 
of  the  hopeful  is  “a  constant  disturb- 
ance in  human  society,”  and  “the  source 
of  continual  new  impulses  toward  the 
realization  of  righteousness,  freedom 
and  humanity  here  in  the  light  of  the 
promised  future  that  is  to  come.” 

Ill 

The  political  thrust  of  the  theology  of 
hope  makes  possible  a new  dialogue  be- 
tween Christianity  and  modern  human- 
isms. The  basic  criticism  of  Christian 
belief  from  the  Marxist  and  other  hu- 
manist perspectives  is  that  it  diminishes 
or  even  extinguishes  man’s  responsibil- 
ity for  his  future.  For  Christian  faith, 
man  is  no  longer  an  initiator  and  a cre- 
ator in  history,  the  responsible  beginner 
of  something  new.  The  actions  of  God 
pre-empt  man  of  creative  historical  ac- 
tivity. The  power  of  God  displaces  the 


power  of  man.  Longing  for  heaven 
smothers  love  of  the  earth.  In  this  sense 
religion  becomes  the  “opium  of  the 
people.” 

Many  Christians  are  now  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  traditional  models  of 
God’s  transcendence  and  power  and  of 
man’s  abject  sinfulness  are  exposed  to 
this  criticism.  All  too  long  the  church  has 
supported  a “cult  of  original  sin,”  to  use 
Teilhard  de  Chardin’s  phrase,  which  has 
clipped  the  wings  of  hope  and  zeal  for 
basic  changes  in  history.  With  its  pre- 
dominantly otherworldly  eschatology 
the  church  has  often  been  the  unwitting 
purveyor  of  cynicism  and  a privileged 
friend  of  the  established  powers. 

Still,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  final 
word  about  Christian  faith  and  the  ig- 
nition of  social  change,  as  some  con- 
temporary Marxist  philosophers  ac- 
knowledge. After  speaking  of  the  tend- 
ency of  traditional  Christianity  to  limit 
the  initiative  of  man  in  the  production 
of  history,  Roger  Garaudy,  a Marxist 
theoretician,  poses  the  question  whether 
this  limitation  is  rooted  in  the  very  es- 
sence of  Christian  faith  or  merely  be- 
longs to  particular  historical  forms  of 
Christianity.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, Garaudy  continues,  will  be  pro- 
vided primarily  by  the  action  of 
Christians  in  the  world  today.  Another 
Marxist  humanist,  Ernst  Bloch,  whose 
writings  on  the  phenomenon  of  hope  in 
human  life  have  had  considerable  influ- 
ence on  theologians  like  Moltmann  and 
Metz,  speaks  of  the  biblical  tradition  as 
a major  source  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  western  history.  Indeed, 
Bloch  attempts  to  present  Marxism  as 
the  legitimate  heir  of  the  biblical  escha- 
tological traditions  and  their  powerful 
symbols  of  hope. 

In  dialogue  with  Marxism  and  the 
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humanism  of  advanced  technological 
society  the  theology  of  hope  seeks  to 
promote  a new  model  of  transcendence 
and  divine  power,  one  which  does  not 
obstruct  responsible  political  action  but 
summons  men  to  it.  This  is  the  point  of 
saying  that  God’s  acdvity  is  to  be  under- 
stood not  as  power  which  competes  with 
human  creativity  and  responsibility  but 
as  an  empowering  power,  a promising 
presence  which  makes  it  possible  for 
men  to  be  continuously  iconoclastic  and 
progressive.  In  speaking  of  God  as  the 
power  of  the  future,  the  theology  of 
hope  declares  that  God  is  not  “above” 
history  but  at  the  “front”  of  history.  To 
obey  the  God  of  hope  is  not  to  escape 
from  history  but  to  move  toward  the  fu- 
ture with  courage  and  confidence,  to 
take  upon  oneself  the  task  of  being  a 
constructor  of  the  future.  The  primary 
eschatological  symbols  of  God’s  activity, 
the  exodus  from  bondage  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  crucified  Jesus,  help  us  to 
understand  what  God  is  up  to  in  the 
world  and  express  the  conviction  that 
God  goes  ahead  of  man  in  his  pilgrim- 
age toward  a new  humanity. 

This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  naive 
optimism  and  faith  in  progress.  A Chris- 
tian theology  of  hope  confronts  frankly 
the  reality  of  pain,  suffering,  and  death. 
Genuinely  new  possibilities  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  God’s  promise  arise  only  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cross.  Christian 
hope  is  inseparable  from  affirmation  of 
the  “death  of  God,”  not  in  the  sense  that 
God  must  be  replaced  by  man  but  in  the 
sense  that  the  Christian  knows  about 
the  pain  and  suffering  which  await  all 
who  seek  after  and  work  for  the  new 
life  of  righteousness,  love,  and  peace 
among  men.  The  hope  of  the  gospel 
calls  men  to  enter  deeply  into  the  reality 
of  the  social  and  political  life  of  their 


time,  to  oppose  institutional  sclerosis,  to 
render  structures  more  elastic  and  hence 
open  to  more  humanizing  ways  of  re- 
lating men  to  each  other,  to  seek  for 
new  opportunities  to  bring  the  life  of 
men  into  fuller  correspondence  with  the 
promised  kingdom.  The  theology  of 
hope  refuses  to  interpret  the  message  of 
the  cross  as  a principle  of  passivity  and 
withdrawal  from  the  world.  Not  in- 
frequently in  the  past  the  cross  has  been 
held  up  as  a reminder  to  oppressed  peo- 
ple that  it  was  their  Christian  duty  to 
suffer  quietly  the  injustices  of  this  world 
and  hope  for  justice  from  God  in  the 
life  hereafter.  To  speak  of  the  cross  in 
the  context  of  a theology  of  hope  is  to 
speak  of  a hope  which  endures,  which 
does  not  give  way  to  despair  in  the  face 
of  defeat.  “Crucified  hope,”  in  Molt- 
mann’s  fine  phrase,  is  hope  liberated  for 
self-surrender  and  sacrifice  in  the  cause 
of  righteousness  and  human  dignity. 

By  way  of  summary  we  may  return  to 
our  initial  discussion  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  theology  of  hope  and 
other  theological  movements  of  recent 
years.  While  affirming  the  secular  as 
the  sphere  of  Christian  responsibility,  as 
does  secular  theology,  the  theology  of 
hope  understands  this  responsibility  as 
consisting  primarily  in  the  criticism  and 
disturbance  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
Its  theme  is  not  so  much  that  of  recon- 
ciling the  church  to  the  world  as  that  of 
keeping  man  unreconciled  to  the  pres- 
ent precisely  for  the  sake  of  a more  hu- 
man world.  It  recognizes  that  new  cate- 
gories of  transcendence  are  imperative  if 
the  church  is  not  to  lose  its  critical  and 
prophetic  power  in  relation  to  modern 
society.  As  one  atheist  social  activist  has 
noted,  both  secular  theology  and  death- 
of-God  theology  may  be  welcomed  by 
the  new  technocrats  and  managers,  ex- 
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ecutives  of  the  status  quo,  just  as  the 
power  elite  of  past  decades  felt  secure  in 
the  presence  of  orthodox  pessimism.  The 
theology  of  hope  speaks  less  of  celebra- 
tion than  of  contradiction. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  theology  of  hope 
is  most  closely  related  to  the  quest  for  a 
theology  of  liberation  and  revolution.  It 
differs  from  this  in  two  important  re- 
spects, however.  First,  the  theology  of 
hope  has  taken  more  seriously  the  re- 
sources of  the  biblical  tradition  for  the 
construction  of  a contemporary  political 
theology.  Second,  the  theology  of  hope 
has  developed  in  dialogue  with  the 
Marxist  understanding  of  history  and 
social  change  and  consequently  has  been 
pressed,  as  perhaps  our  talk  of  a theol- 
ogy of  revolution  in  the  United  States 
has  not,  to  specify  the  Christian  basis  of 
hope  and  tbe  Christian  style  of  social 
involvement  and  advocacy  of  the  hu- 
manity of  man. 

IV 

If  the  theology  of  hope  opens  some 
new  and  promising  avenues,  it  also  cre- 
ates some  problems  of  its  own  which 
should  not  be  disregarded  in  a surge  of 
enthusiasm  for  “the  latest  thing.” 

i.  There  is  first  the  problem  of  the 
apparent  onesidedness  of  the  theology  of 
hope.  Does  its  emphasis  on  the  future 
erode  the  significance  of  the  past  and 
the  present?  Can  all  important  aspects 
of  the  biblical  witness  be  subsumed 
under  the  category  of  hope?  If  I under- 
stand the  intent  of  the  theology  of  hope 
correctly,  it  is  not  to  empty  the  past 
and  present  of  meaning  but  to  take 
seriously  expectation  of  the  not-yet  as  a 
primary  mode  of  man’s  experience  of 
the  reality  of  God.  Yet  even  if  there  is 
onesidedness  in  this  theology  it  is  not 
necessarily  unfruitful.  A well-balanced 


and  complacent  orthodoxy  will  always 
raise  the  cry  of  onesidedness  against  a 
re-thinking  of  Christian  faith  in  an  ex- 
perimental and  risk-taking  spirit.  A one- 
sidedness which  is  in  fact  a totalitarian 
claim  of  a theology  to  be  the  key  to 
every  door  and  the  answer  to  every 
question  must  of  course  be  avoided,  but 
I do  not  think  that  the  theologians  I 
have  discussed  are  making  such  a claim. 

2.  A more  pointed  criticism  of  the 
theology  of  hope  is  that  its  anthro- 
pological assumptions  remain  unde- 
veloped. Numerous  references  to  the 
future-oriented  consciousness  of  modern 
man  are  found  in  the  recent  theological 
literature  on  hope,  but  these  references 
are  not  given  anything  like  adequate 
phenomenological  and  empirical  back- 
ing. For  Ernst  Bloch,  to  be  human  is  to 
have  hope,  and  in  his  masterpiece,  Das 
Prinzip  Hoffnung,  Bloch  offers  an  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  the  place  of  hope 
in  human  life.  While  deeply  indebted  to 
Bloch’s  study,  Moltmann’s  Theology  of 
Hope  makes  surprisingly  little  explicit 
use  of  the  analyses  of  man’s  capacities 
of  dreaming,  imagining,  anticipating, 
etc.  which  fill  the  pages  of  Bloch’s  writ- 
ings and  which  provide  some  definition 
of  the  understanding  of  man  presup- 
posed by  Moltmann  and  the  other  theo- 
logians of  hope  in  contrast  to  the  in- 
discriminately bleak  view  of  man  as 
fallen  creature.  This  reluctance  to  admit 
freely  the  partial  dependence  of  the 
theology  of  hope  on  insights  which 
grow  out  of  general  human  experience 
betrays  a hankering  after  a strict  “the- 
ology of  the  Word”  which  belongs  more 
to  the  old  theological  consensus  than  to 
the  new  openness  of  theology  today. 

3.  Another  criticism  of  the  theology 
of  hope,  at  least  as  it  has  been  repre- 
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sented  so  far,  is  its  intense  “ serious- 
ness.”  I said  earlier  that  the  theology  of 
hope  replaces  the  language  of  celebra- 
tion with  the  language  of  contradicdon. 
This  reflects  an  overly  austere  attitude 
which  is  so  determined  to  tidy  up  his- 
tory in  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  that  it  forgets  the  value  of  dancing 
in  confidence  of  its  coming.  The  hidden 
assumption  here  is  that  celebration  in- 
volves acceptance  while  contradiction 
requires  rejection  of  present  reality.  This 
assumption  is  questionable,  however.  A 
deeper  appreciation  of  play  and  celebra- 
tion would  discover  them  to  be  exer- 
cises in  transcendence.  When  the  powers 
of  the  present  are  regarded  with  a sense 
of  humor,  they  are  contradicted  in  a cer- 
tain fashion.  Moreover,  since  creative 
imagination  is  present  in  both  playing 
and  hoping,  it  would  be  strange  if 
either  could  be  fully  understood  without 
an  appreciation  of  the  other.  A theology 
of  play  is  needed  to  guard  the  humanity 
of  a revolutionary  theology  of  hope. 

4.  A final  criticism  is  that  the  theol- 
ogy of  hope  has  remained  to  this  point 
on  a fairly  high  level  of  generality  and 
has  failed  to  provide  very  much  con- 
crete guidance  for  the  church  today  in 
relation  to  specific  issues.  At  worst  this 
would  mean  the  emergence  of  a new 
rhetoric  of  change  with  only  the  vaguest 
suggestions  of  the  proper  direction  in 
which  to  move.  If  we  speak,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  “exodus  church” — a beau- 
tiful image — we  need  to  spell  out  what 
this  might  mean  concretely  in  terms  of 
the  shape  and  style  of  Christian  com- 
munity in  modern  society.  In  fairness, 
however,  it  should  be  added  that  theo- 
logians like  Moltmann  are  aware  that 
their  work  to  date  is  mostly  provoca- 
tive and  inaugural;  that  it  marks  the  be- 


ginning of  a journey  for  theology,  not 
the  end. 

Even  if  much  remains  to  be  done, 
some  important  implications  of  the  the- 
ology of  hope  for  the  tasks  of  Christian 
ministry  today  are  clear  enough. 

In  the  area  of  preaching,  the  focus  of 
our  “hermeneutics”  must  be  the  rela- 
tionship between  theory  and  practice, 
theology  and  social  action,  preaching 
and  the  mission  of  the  church  in  mod- 
ern society.  Moltmann  speaks  of  “the 
hermeneutics  of  Christian  mission.”  The 
task  of  proclamation  today  is  not  merely 
to  “demythologize”  but  to  “politicize” 
the  Christian  message  about  the  activ- 
ity of  God. 

In  the  area  of  pastoral  care  we  may 
expect  considerably  more  attention  than 
previously  given  to  the  conditions  and 
dynamics  of  hoping  as  an  activity  essen- 
tial to  human  wholeness.  Our  effective- 
ness as  pastors  and  counselors  may  be 
improved  by  deeper  insight  into  the  cre- 
ative tension  between  hope  and  hope- 
lessness in  human  life,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  essentially  communal  nature  of 
the  act  of  hope.  Exploration  of  the  re- 
lationship between  hope  and  creative 
activity  should  add  new  dimensions  to 
our  understanding  of  pastoral  ministry. 

The  impact  of  the  theology  of  hope 
will  be  greatest  in  the  area  of  the 
church’s  social  involvement.  The  church 
will  be  challenged  to  become  an  “institu- 
tion of  creative  social  criticism”  (Metz), 
the  “torchbearer”  of  the  cause  of  justice 
and  peace  among  men  (Moltmann);  it 
will  be  called  to  confess  a large  measure 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  migration 
of  hope  for  this  earth  from  the  church 
to  various  utopian  movements;  and  it 
will  be  summoned  to  enter  into  a new 
partnership  with  all  who  struggle  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man. 


MAN  DOES  NOT  LIVE  BY  BREAD  ALONE 

Robert  W.  Duke 
Matthew  4:4 


Romain  Gary’s  novel,  The  Roots  of 
Heaven,  contains  this  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  a group  of  French 
prisoners  of  war  survived  in  a German 
prison  during  World  War  II.  “It  all 
began  as  a charade  . . writes  Gary, 
as  the  men,  constantly  harassed  by  their 
captors,  found  themselves  gradually 
sinking  into  bestiality.  The  conventions 
of  society  were  stripped  away  daily  as 
they  became  more  and  more  like  the 
enemy  they  hated.  The  “charade”  then, 
suggested  by  one  of  the  desperate  men, 
was  that  all  in  the  cell  would  pretend 
that  a lady  lived  with  them,  and  would 
behave  accordingly.  “There  were  a few 
hoarse  laughs,  but  we  all  felt  confusedly, 
that  at  the  low  ebb  we  had  reached,  if 
there  weren’t  some  convention,  some 
myth,  there  would  be  nothing  left  but 
to  let  ourselves  go,  submit  to  anything, 
including  the  Nazis  and  to  give  in  and 
to  betray.” 

Well,  the  plan  began  to  work;  as  by 
a feat  of  imagination,  the  men  began  to 
behave  differently.  They  shaved  daily, 
ceased  swearing  and  tidied  the  small 
cell  in  which  they  lived;  they  even  hung 
a blanket  across  a small  portion  of  the 
cell  to  mark  the  place  in  which  their 
lady  slept,  secure  from  inquisitive  eyes. 
Their  tormentors  were  confounded  by 
this  sudden  change  of  behavior  and  be- 
gan to  search  the  cell  looking  for  the 
lady  who  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
men  were  questioned,  even  tortured  to 
disclose  their  secret,  but  none  betrayed 
the  group,  for  to  confess  to  a fiction 
would  be  the  denial  of  themselves. 


“They  were  now  possessed  by  this 
image,  this  image  which  now  became 
liberty,  freedom,  something  the  Nazis 
could  not  touch  it  was  buried  so  deeply 
in  their  souls.  . . . Only  the  men  them- 
selves could  decide  to  reveal  their  secret 
. . . and  they  knew  a freedom  which  ex- 
alted them.” 

Commenting  on  the  behavior  of  these 
men,  the  author  observes:  “Our  needs 
for  justice,  for  freedom  and  dignity,  are 
roots  of  heaven  that  are  deeply  em- 
bedded in  our  hearts,  but  of  heaven  it- 
self men  know  nothing  but  the  gripping 
roots.” 

Well,  we  must  ask  if  indeed  the  mind 
of  man  is  not  after  all,  projector,  film, 
and  the  light  itself  casting  its  own  im- 
ages upon  the  world : believable  fictions, 
powerful  images  which  shape  men’s 
lives.  Does  not  this  event  contain  within 
itself  sufficient  power  to  elevate  man’s 
life,  set  him  apart  from  other  beings 
and  disclose  depths  which  we  call  needs 
for  justice,  freedom,  and  dignity?  After 
all,  it  is  a live  option  to  be  a humanist. 
Not  the  naive  man  who  reads  Polly- 
anna,  watches  mirages  on  television  as 
“westerns”  project  fantastic  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  but  human  beings  who 
seek  community  for  the  sake  of  man’s 
security  and  ennoblement.  Men  in  the 
tradition  of  liberal  theology,  for  exam- 
ple, who  find  the  great  ideals  of  justice, 
brotherhood,  beauty  and  goodness,  deep- 
ly etched  out  in  the  lives  of  men,  wait- 
ing to  be  explored,  exposed,  and  ele- 
vated so  that  men  living  under  the  in- 
fluence of  great  moral  ideals  become 
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what  they  are;  men  who,  in  the  words 
of  Albert  Camus,  seek  to  become  “saints 
without  God.”  Is  there  not  a viable, 
persuasive  option  available  to  men 
which  is  entirely  human,  a human  un- 
derstanding of  man  which  does  justice 
to  him  without  the  comfort  of  religion 
as  a kind  of  flight  from  the  reality  of 
the  world  we  know?  Perhaps  it  is  true, 
and  we  should  not  scoff  at  this  propo- 
sition, that  the  moving  images  of  faith, 
symbols  which  we  say  with  such  cer- 
tainty disclose  a reality  structure  beyond 
the  daily  round  of  life  are,  in  the  words 
of  Wallace  Stevens,  “obsolete,  beautiful- 
ly structured  accounts  of  reality,”  and 
that  knowing  this  we  find  it  difficult  “to 
evade  the  habit  of  wishing.”  Is  there  not 
in  all  of  this  a moving,  passionate  ex- 
pression of  atheism  on  behalf  of  man  the 
measure  of  all  things,  whose  deep  hun- 
gers for  justice  are  precisely  that  and 
nothing  more? 

But  then  we  must  surely  ask  when 
that  thought  gains  strength  in  our  be- 
ings, why  are  we  here  this  day  in  this 
place  of  worship?  Is  it  at  best  an  ex- 
pression of  aspiration,  or  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  needs  in  community  and 
nothing  more?  Do  we  gather  together 
to  share  a heritage  of  ideals  and  needs 
which  persist  in  culture?  Do  we  meet 
here  to  express  our  “Need  for  Roots” 
with  the  need  itself  sufficient  motivation 
for  our  being  here?  Is  this  word  we  hear 
about  ourselves,  after  all,  only  our  word; 
and  do  we  hear  in  this  place  only  the 
voice  of  man  calling? 

A 

The  other  word  spoken  to  us  this  day 
must  be  listened  to  too!  For  the  text 
speaks  in  this  fashion.  “Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone”;  he  does  not  feed 


and  nourish  himself  alone,  but  lives 
likewise  by  every  word  which  comes 
from  the  mouth  of  God.  Now  it  is  that 
word  which  explicitly  rejects  a human- 
ism which  believes  and  argues  movingly 
that  man  can  and  does  save  himself.  It 
rejects  the  conviction  that  man  can  ap- 
pease his  physical  and  political  hungers, 
and  find  satisfaction  in  believing  his 
own  fictions.  Furthermore,  it  proclaims 
that  man’s  own  self-knowledge,  bodied 
forth  in  images  of  his  own  creation  and 
expressed  out  of  his  needs  which  dis- 
close genuine  depths,  are  themselves 
limited  forms  of  awareness.  The  word 
spoken  is  that  we  are  not  the  sum  total 
of  our  community  life,  and  that  the  need 
to  come  together  is  itself  a clue  to  depths 
dimly  sensed  and  perhaps  poetically  ex- 
pressed in  our  rich  symbols,  one  dimen- 
sion of  which  is  language  itself.  The 
word  points  to  mysteries  about  our- 
selves. It  expresses  our  recognition  that 
for  moments  of  clarity  of  insight  there 
are  hours  of  confusion,  and  that  we  do  an 
injustice  to  ourselves  when  we,  reluctant- 
ly perhaps,  cut  ourselves  off  from  any- 
one other  than  ourselves,  when  we  gaze 
only  at  the  reflection  of  our  own  images, 
and  describe  ourselves  within  a closed 
universe.  The  word  insists  that  worship 
(gathering  together  here)  is,  of  course, 
an  act  of  need,  even  of  desperation,  as  a 
sign  of  our  finitude,  incompleteness; 
that  worship  is  feeding  and  slacking 
one’s  thirst  and  that  man  is  not  a well 
from  which  he  draws  water,  but  a cup 
receiving  life  from  above.  It  is  the  word 
which  insists  that  we  hunger  not  for 
the  expression  of  ideals  made  flesh,  but 
for  a person  like  ourselves;  how  else 
may  we  speak  but  anthropomorphically  ? 
Nevertheless,  it  maintains  that  words 
are  not  fictions  only,  but  genuine  sym- 
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bols  of  man’s  need  of  and  desire  for 
identity  with  another.  You  will  perhaps 
remember  Browning’s  poem,  Saul,  in 
which  he  describes  David’s  attempt  to 
comfort  Saul  in  his  sickness  and  sees  in 
his  own  sufferings  on  Saul’s  behalf  an 
analogy  of  God’s  relation  to  man. 

O Saul  it  shall  be 

A face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee; 
a Man  like  me, 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  for- 
ever: a Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life 
to  thee!  see  the  Christ  stand! 

Are  these  moving  images,  like  the 
creations  of  French  prisoners  of  war, 
that  and  only  that?  Not  simply  acts  of 
desperation,  but  workable  hypotheses 
which  man  makes  and  fashions  out  of 
himself  to  save  himself?  We  come 
against  decisions  in  all  of  this  for  im- 
bedded in  this  word  of  God  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  who  Jesus  is.  It  always 
comes  to  that.  For  we  have  to  do  with 
another  “story”  of  a “man  for  others” 
who  went  about  doing  good;  one  who 
healed  the  sick  and  expressed  in  word 
and  deed  compassion  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  What  shall  we  say  of 
this  story?  Is  it  only  the  creation  of  men 
expressing  their  best  insights,  proclaim- 
ing what  man  is  in  terms  of  the  model 
of  this  good  man  ? Is  the  crucifixion  the 
real  story  of  man  and  the  resurrection 
a myth  men  made  to  hide  from  them- 
selves the  bitter  truth?  Is  there  in  short 
a kind  of  gentle  deception  involved  in 
all  of  this?  Or  is  there  actually  another 
reality  lying  at  the  border  of  our  ex- 
istence, breaking  into  life  at  moments 
like  this,  seeking  recognition  in  and 


through  the  lives  we  live,  the  language 
we  speak,  the  needs  we  recognize? 

B 

The  word  of  this  text  insists  that  what 
it  speaks  about  is  not  a moving  but  ob- 
solete vision  of  reality  to  be  gazed  upon 
nostalgically,  regretfully,  but  actually 
the  meaning  of  life  itself.  Jesus,  it  says, 
is  not  man  “writ  large,”  a flaming 
prophet,  an  idealist  who  “opted”  for 
man  and  died  for  him.  Not  that,  and 
that  alone.  It  says  this  in  its  hidden 
often  halting  way,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring belief  through  the  imprecision 
of  symbols.  It  speaks  of  bread,  but  not 
only  as  a natural  object  explaining  in 
terms  of  cause  and  effect,  but  as  a rela- 
tionship between  persons  with  the 
power  to  nourish  life.  There  is  in  this 
symbol  the  insistence  that  while  its 
language  is  worldly,  the  word  itself  is 
not  limited  by  our  comprehension  of  the 
world  itself.  That  is,  it  says  that  “man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  Nor  is 
the  mystery  about  the  meaning  of  this 
symbol  designed  to  confuse  men  or 
count  on  their  ignorance,  or  demand 
that  one  believe  in  an  absurdity  because 
it  is  absurd.  It  does  affirm  though  that 
man  is  ultimately  a mystery  to  himself, 
and  that  the  more  he  knows  about  him- 
self the  more  this  dimension,  this  depth, 
becomes  a word  of  good  news  that  he 
himself  has  not  spoken.  No,  Jesus  is  not 
deceiving  us,  but  we  deceive  ourselves 
when  we  insist  that  such  words  as 
Father,  Son,  forgiveness,  new  life  are 
actually  part  of  a monologue  and  not 
expressions  of  dialogue. 

C 

How  often  it  is  true  that  when  we 
gather  here  we  face  up  to  this  dilemma. 
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Is  it  really  true,  can  I stake  my  life  on 
this  word,  and  does  it  make  any  genu- 
ine difference  whether  or  not  I believe 
in  God?  Wanting  to  believe,  desiring 
some  deeper  knowledge  of  life,  we  are 
nevertheless  stretched  upon  the  rack  of 
our  own  misgivings  as  human  beings. 
Sometimes  in  pain  we  find  ourselves  at 
the  very  best  “hoping  it  might  be  so.” 
And  after  all,  why  the  need  to  believe 
at  all?  Is  it  a cultural  matter  only?  May 
we  say  that  it  is  seemingly  man’s  na- 
ture to  project  his  needs  in  this  way, 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  acknowledging  a 
kind  of  agnosticism  about  the  mystery 
beyond  our  knowing?  Many  of  us  end 
right  there,  knocking  on  the  door  of  the 
unknown  and  hearing  only  the  echo  of 
our  own  rapping.  So  that  to  believe  in 
Christ  is  really  a risk,  perhaps  the  great- 
est risk  one  can  take.  For  as  we  all 
know,  believing  in  God,  resting  on  his 
guidance,  following  the  way  of  Christ, 
makes  demands  upon  us,  rejecting  our 
evaluation  of  life,  demanding  a path  of 
commitment  not  clearly  marked.  What 


if  it  is  an  illusion  like  the  events  in  a 
prison  cell  our  novelist  describes?  May 
one  not  say,  “look,  it  works!  Believing 
makes  some  difference  in  the  quality  of 
life,  why  not  let  it  go  at  that?”  Is  that 
where  we  are  now,  here  in  this  place? 
Called  together  by  our  own  words,  ex- 
pressing needs  which  end  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  our  own  being?  Or  is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  do  hear  in  this  text  another 
word  which  is  true,  not  a fiction,  not  a 
necessary  pretence  at  all,  but  the  genu- 
ine depth  of  life  itself? 

Perhaps  we  do,  after  all,  decide  daily 
about  all  of  this?  We  are  forever  mov- 
ing in  and  out  of  commitment,  be- 
deviled by  both  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, needs  and  aspirations.  This  much 
we  should  know  that  hearing  God’s 
word  is  a call  to  decision  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  other  words  we  listen  to,  a 
demand  for  commitment,  and  a change 
of  life.  In  this  text,  Jesus  insists  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  which  proceeds  from  the 
mouth  of  God.  What  do  you  hear? 


THE  FEARFUL  RESULTS  OF  FAITH 

Conrad  Harry  Massa 
Hebrews  10:19-39  (N.E.B.) 


Last  April,  at  Duke  University,  there 
j was  held  a Consultation  on  the 
Theology  of  Hope.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  day  of  that  consultation, 
word  came  of  the  assassination  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.  Once  again  we 
were  starkly  reminded  that  contempo- 
rary theologizing  does  not  take  place  in 
an  intellectual  ghetto.  Theology,  now,  is 
punctuated  with  gunshots  and  splat- 
tered with  the  blood  of  those  whose 
lives  provide  some  of  the  crucial  con- 
tent of  today’s  theological  process.  This 
was  not  so  a relatively  short  while  ago. 

Back  in  those  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  (the  late  1940’s 
and  1950’s),  people  were  pouring  into 
the  Christian  Church  in  blossoming 
suburbs  to  such  an  extent  that  the  in- 
creasing decline  of  the  city  church  was 
mostly  overlooked  in  the  generally  im- 
proving statistics.  Typical  of  the  reli- 
gious climate  were  the  books  being  sold 
in  great  quantities.  Rabbi  Joshua  Lieb- 
man  wrote  one  entitled,  Peace  of  Mind. 
Billy  Graham,  in  an  act  of  religious 
“one-up-man-ship”  on  the  Rabbi,  pub- 
lished his  book  under  the  title,  Peace  of 
Soul.  And  of  course  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  was  writing  his  continuum  on 
“peace  of  everything.”  That  series,  by  the 
way,  was  primarily  a matter  of  telling 
people  how  to  get  a piece  of  the  action 
in  life  without  losing  their  peace  of 
mind  or  soul  or  conscience  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  basic  point  here  is  that  popu- 
lar religious  authors  were  claiming  that 
such  a combination  of  a piece  of  the 


action  with  peace  of  the  inner  man  was 
desirable  and  achievable. 

Faith  was  to  comfort;  faith  was  to 
soothe;  faith  was  to  butter  over  the  chaf- 
ings  which  we  had  experienced  during 
the  week.  So  we  came  to  church  on 
Sunday  expecting  the  preacher  with 
unctuous  words  liberally  to  spread  upon 
our  roughened  sensitivities  the  ointment 
of  the  Gospel.  We  sought  after  an 
aspirin  faith  which  would  kill  the  pain 
though  it  could  not  cure  the  malady. 
The  sickness  behind  the  pain  was  a re- 
ligion in  which  God  had  fallen  into  our 
hands.  We  approached  faith  analytically 
and  distilled  from  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel,  we  thought,  certain  objective 
formulae  which,  correctly  applied,  would 
bring  success,  happiness,  and  peace.  All 
this  time  cancers  of  blight  were  growing 
at  the  heart  of  our  cities  and  a racial 
revolution  was  getting  ready  to  explode. 

Religion  was  oriented  to  everything 
but  the  real  future — and  faith  was  a 
matter  of  how  to  get  more  out  of  the 
present.  Theologians  argued  about 
Barth’s  “No!”  and  Brunner’s  “Yes,”  and 
Tillich’s  “Could  be,”  and  Bultmann’s 
“It  couldn’t,  so  forget  it!”  But  another 
voice,  supposedly  stilled  by  execution  in 
Hitler’s  concentration  camp,  was  dis- 
covered to  have  asked  a different  kind 
of  question,  and  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
emerged  as  the  one  who  raised  the  theo- 
logical question  of  the  future  that  is 
today’s  present:  “Where?”  Where  is 
God  acting?  Where  is  his  will  being 
shown  ? As  we  struggled  with  that  ques- 
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tion,  two  things  became  clear:  God’s 
action  is  not  confined  to  the  Church, 
and  God’s  action  is  not  so  simply  dis- 
cerned that  the  servant  of  God  is  granted 
the  luxury  of  a peaceful  mind  and  soul. 

The  theologian  for  today  who  has  re- 
fined and  deepened  these  insights  is 
Professor  Jurgen  Moltmann  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen.  His  book,  Theol- 
ogy of  Hope,  offers  the  preacher  a 
framework  within  which  he  can  think, 
speak,  and  act.  In  his  opening  “Med- 
itation on  Hope,”  Moltmann  says 

“Those  who  hope  in  Christ  can  no 
longer  put  up  with  reality  as  it  is,  but 
begin  to  suffer  under  it,  to  contradict 
it.  Peace  with  God  means  conflict 
with  the  world,  for  the  good  of  the 
promised  future  stabs  inexorably  into 
the  flesh  of  every  unfulfilled  present. 
If  we  had  before  our  eyes  only  what 
we  see,  then  we  should  cheerfully  or 
reluctantly  reconcile  ourselves  with 
things  as  they  happen  to  be.  That  we 
do  not  reconcile  ourselves,  that  there 
is  no  pleasant  harmony  between  us 
and  reality,  is  due  to  our  unquench- 
able hope.  This  hope  keeps  man  un- 
reconciled, until  the  great  day  of  the 
fulfillment  of  all  the  promises  of  God. 
It  keeps  him  ...  in  that  unresolved 
openness  to  world  questions  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  promise  of  God 
in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  can 
therefore  be  resolved  only  when  the 
same  God  fulfills  his  promise.  This 
hope  makes  the  Christian  Church  a 
constant  disturbance  in  human  soci- 
ety, seeking  as  the  latter  does  to  stabi- 
lize itself  into  a ‘continuing  city.’  It 
makes  the  Church  the  source  of  con- 
tinual new  impulses  towards  the  reali- 
zation of  righteousness,  freedom  and 


humanity  here  in  the  light  of  the 
promised  future  that  is  to  come”  (pp. 
21-22). 

This  is  why  the  New  Testament 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  emerges  as  a 
key  writing  to  give  today’s  preacher  in- 
sight into  God’s  revelation.  Our  text 
from  this  Epistle  is  a passage  directed  at 
Christians  who  are  being  tempted  to  a 
timid  abandonment  of  their  confession 
and  confidence.  The  writer  reminds 
them  that  “the  Giver  of  the  promise 
may  be  trusted,”  that  this  is  no  time 
for  them  to  turn  their  backs  on  the 
covenant  with  God  which  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  purifying  blood  of  Christ 
and  revealed  by  God’s  gracious  Spirit.  If 
they  had  not  realized  it  before,  they  had 
better  well  know  it  now,  that,  “It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God”  (Vs.  31). 

Moltmann  reminds  us  that  pride  is 
only  one  side  of  sin — the  other  side  is 
hopelessness.  So  he  writes,  “Temptation 
then  consists  not  so  much  in  the  titanic 
desire  to  be  as  God,  but  in  weakness, 
timidity,  weariness,  not  wanting  to  be 
what  God  requires  of  us.  God  has  ex- 
alted man  and  given  him  the  prospect 
of  a life  that  is  wide  and  free,  but  man 
hangs  back  and  lets  himself  down”  (pp. 
22).  The  writer  of  Hebrews  tell  us  we 
cannot  hang  back,  that  the  calling  of  the 
Christian  life  is  such  that  timidity  and 
safety  have  no  part  in  it.  So  he  hurls 
three  reminders  at  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

I 

“It  is  a terrible  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God,”  first,  because 
it  means  suffering  for  what  you  believe. 
“Remember  the  days  gone  by,  when, 
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newly  enlightened,  you  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  great  suffering  and  held  firm. 
Some  of  you  were  abused  and  tor- 
mented. . . .”  Their  faith  had  results — 
fearful  results.  They  made  economic  sac- 
rifices; they  sacrificed  prestige;  they  suf- 
fered physically.  But  faith  was  real  for 
them.  They  seized  on  God’s  promises, 
clung  to  them,  sought  to  be  a part  of 
their  fulfillment,  and  wrestled  their  fate 
out  of  the  hands  of  a demonic  environ- 
ment. Their  theology  was  punctuated 
with  the  lash  and  spear  and  splattered 
with  the  blood  of  men  who  cared  that 
human  life  be  the  arena  of  God’s  will. 
Faith  moved  far  beyond  theory. 

Some  years  ago,  Thor  Heyerdahl  had 
written  a manuscript  entitled,  “Poly- 
nesia and  America:  A Study  of  Pre- 
historic Relations.”  His  ther  v was  that 
the  islands  of  Polynesia  had  been  settled 
by  people  from  what  is  now  Peru.  But 
no  one  would  accept  his  theory  because 
there  stretched  thousands  of  miles  be- 
tween the  coast  of  South  America  and 
the  nearest  island,  and  all  the  prehistoric 
Indians  had  for  water  travel  was  balsa 
rafts.  Heyerdahl,  writing  of  this  in  his 
book,  Kon-TUff,  finally  burst  out  to  a 
friend,  “Carl,  I’m  so  sure  the  Indians 
crossed  the  Pacific  on  their  rafts  that 
I’m  willing  to  build  a raft  of  the  same 
kind  myself  and  cross  the  sea  just  to 
prove  that  it’s  possible.”  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  a thrilling  account  of  how  he 
did  just  that. 

We,  within  the  Church,  today  are 
challenged  by  the  world  to  test  our  theo- 
logical theories  by  getting  out  where  the 
action  is.  In  today’s  world  faith  is  only 
a theory — until  you  have  suffered  for  it; 
until  you  have  willingly  taken  it  out 
where  the  storms  are  to  see  if  it  can 
make  it;  until  you  demonstrate  that  the 


agents  of  the  promise  can  be  trusted, 
men  will  not  believe  that  “the  Giver  of 
the  promise  may  be  trusted.” 

II 

“It  is  a terrible  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God,”  secondly,  be- 
cause it  means  suffering  on  behalf  of 
and  alongside  others.  The  author  of 
Hebrews  reminds  his  readers,  “(you) 
stood  loyally  by  those  who  were  so 
treated.  For  indeed  you  shared  the  suf- 
ferings. . . .”  Suffering  with  others:  ac- 
cepting the  burdens  and  the  needs  and 
the  lives  of  others  as  our  own — this  is 
a fearful  result  of  faith  today.  Molt- 
mann  is  right  when  he  points  out  that 
our  reconciliation  to  God  through  the 
covenant  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  the  very  thing  which  keeps  us  un- 
reconciled to  reality.  In  sharing  the  suf- 
fering of  others,  the  Christian  Church 
must  be  a “constant  disturbance  in  hu- 
man society.”  Thus  reconciliation  is  not 
a soft  and  easy  thing.  Reconciliation  is 
not  some  namby-pamby  running  back 
and  forth  with  the  message  that  things 
aren’t  really  bad,  that  all  we  need  to  do 
is  to  say  we  love  one  another. 

Reconciliation,  in  the  Christian  sense, 
is  based  on  a Cross.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  reconciliation  when  blood 
began  to  spill  and  a Man  died!  Recon- 
ciliation is  hard.  Reconciliation  is  bring- 
ing together  people  who  represent  abso- 
lutely polarized  positions;  people  whose 
opinions  are  hard  and  unyielding;  peo- 
ple who  are  clinging  desperately  to  what 
they  have  believed  and  known;  people 
whose  needs  are  utterly  different  and 
whose  viewpoints  must  inevitably  clash. 
This  is  the  field  and  context  of  recon- 
ciliation. When  one  becomes  involved  in 
such  situations  he  is  called  upon  to  suf- 
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fer  along  with  all  the  others  involved, 
as  men  are  brought  to  confront  one  an- 
other in  the  area  of  God’s  action  in  the 
world. 

In  Rochester,  New  York,  we  have  had 
a certain  “happening”  during  the  past 
two  years.  I mention  this  parochial  situ- 
ation not  only  because  it  is  specific,  but 
because  it  created  national  ripples  as  a 
black  community  organization  named 
FIGHT  confronted  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Corporation.  A little  known  behind-the- 
scenes  factor  in  this  was  the  relationship 
of  the  following  people  to  the  Christian 
community:  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
for  Urban  Ministry  which  invited  the 
Industrial  Areas  Foundation  to  come 
into  the  city  and  funded  the  develop- 
ment of  black  community  organization; 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  which 
supported  the  move  financially;  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Kodak  who  signed  a working 
paper  with  FIGHT  which  was  later  re- 
pudiated by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  corporation  and  precipitated  greater 
conflict;  the  assistant  minister  who  was 
provisional  president  of  Friends  of 
FIGHT,  a white  supportive  organiza- 
tion; the  publisher  and  editor  of  the  two 
newspapers  which  bitterly  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  black  organization,  as 
well  as  numerous  executive  and  mana- 
gerial members  of  Kodak — were  all 
communicants  of  the  same  church.  The 
new  minister  of  the  congregation,  hav- 
ing been  on  the  scene  all  of  three 
months,  was  to  reconcile  his  congrega- 
tion— with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
stand  for  principle — and  satisfy  every- 
one’s position.  If  you  think  that  admoni- 
tion to  Christian  love  were  all  that  was 
necessary,  I can  assure  you  they  did  not 
do  the  trick!  Indeed,  there  was  no  way 
out  of  a common  suffering.  But  a suffer- 


ing borne  in  hope  and  endured  in  the 
confidence  that  God  is  at  work  to  ful- 
fill his  promises,  can  be  a redeeming  and 
reconciling  suffering.  That  was  one 
thing  we  all  learned.  “The  Giver  of  the 
promise  may  be  trusted” — not  to  give 
absolute  certainly,  peace  of  mind,  and  a 
clear  conscience — but  to  fulfill  the  hope 
He  has  always  held  out  to  His  servants 
as  “The  goad  of  the  promised  future 
stabs  inexorably  into  the  flesh  of  every 
unfulfilled  present.” 

“It  is  a terrible  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God,”  thirdly,  be- 
cause once  having  been  grasped  by  him, 
there  can  be  no  turning  bac\.  The  faith 
of  the  1940’s  and  50’s  promised  peace 
and  lost  hope.  The  faith  of  the  1970’s 
expects  revolutionary  challenge,  and 
looks  for  it  in  hope.  The  earlier  seemed 
easy  and  reassuring,  the  present  and  fu- 
ture seem  hard  and  frightening.  It  is  so. 
But  that  way  is  life. 

Out  of  the  Civil  War  there  came  a 
story  about  a group  of  General  Sheri- 
dan’s men  who  were  caught  in  a tight 
corner  and  finally  broke  and  rode  away 
for  their  lives.  Just  at  that  moment, 
however,  Sheridan  himself  came  riding 
up  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a glance. 
Rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  waving  his 
sword  over  his  head,  he  shouted,  “Men, 
we  are  going  the  other  way.”  They  all 
stopped  in  their  tracks,  for  one  moment 
in  the  field  of  battle  there  was  a terrible 
silence.  Then,  with  a tremendous  shout, 
they  yanked  their  horses  around  and 
smashed  their  way  back  to  victory. 

In  this  present  and  future,  you  and  I, 
battered  by  doubt  and  temptation, 
hemmed  in  by  burdens,  needs,  and 
countless  limitations,  finding  ourselves 
backed  into  some  corner  of  futility,  will 
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break  and  flee  in  despair  not  caring 
what  happens  to  our  faith,  ourselves,  or 
anyone  else — only  to  find  that  we  can- 
not go  very  far  before  a single  Man 
rises  before  us  on  His  Cross  and  says, 
“Men!  Women!  We  are  going  the  other 
way.”  So  back  we  will  go.  Back  to  the 
burdens,  back  to  the  needs,  back  to  the 
limitations,  back  to  the  troubled  con- 


science, back  through  the  doubts,  back 
through  the  temptations,  back  through 
the  futility — for  we  have  experienced  a 
fearful  thing:  we  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God,  so  “we  are  not 
among  those  who  shrink  back  and  are 
lost — we  have  the  faith  to  make  life  our 
own” — because  we  know  that  “the  Giver 
of  the  promise  may  be  trusted.” 


CHOOSE  LIFE 


R.  B.  Y.  Scott 

See,  I set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  curse : therefore  choose  life. 
Deut.  30:19 


The  purpose  of  a Department  of 
Religion  in  a free  University  is  not 
to  preach  but  to  teach.  It  seeks  to  de- 
velop critical  understanding  of  religious 
phenomena  and  beliefs,  but  without  ad- 
vocating any  particular  set  of  beliefs  or 
even  belief  itself.  The  approach  to  the 
immense  range  and  variety  of  subject 
matter  is  historical  or  philosophical  or 
literary — in  the  spirit  of  free  enquiry. 
In  this  respect  I have  tried,  in  my  thir- 
teen years  at  Princeton,  to  play  fair  with 
the  University  and  with  my  students  in 
the  classroom.  Perhaps  in  the  setting  of 
the  University  Chapel,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  something  about  what  I 
believe. 

For  religion  is  more  than  a subject 
matter  for  study — just  as  there  is  more 
to  a man  than  his  anatomy,  his  bio- 
chemistry, his  psychology,  and  his  social 
behavior.  Religion  is  more  than  its 
creeds  and  its  moral  codes,  its  institu- 
tions and  its  ceremonies  and  other  pri- 
vate and  corporate  activities.  To  call  it 
a way  of  life  is  inadequate  as  well  as 
trite.  Though  any  definition  is  bound 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  I take  religion  to 
be  reverent  response  in  living  and  think- 
ing to  what  one  believes  to  be  true. 

Only  a fool  says  it  makes  no  difference 
what  a man  believes,  or  if  he  believes 
anything  at  all.  The  man  who  believes 
in  violence  and  the  man  who  believes 
in  non-violence  are  different  kinds  of 
men,  and  the  societies  they  create  are 
different  kinds  of  societies.  One  who 


believes  that  his  race,  his  nation  or  his 
party  is  superior  to  all  others  of  human 
kind  will  live  and  act  accordingly.  The 
man  who  believes  that  his  private  wants 
are  paramount  no  matter  who  gets  hurt, 
has  no  faith  in  the  democracy  whose  ad- 
vantages he  claims.  For  the  democratic 
idea  is  itself  a faith,  and  a faith  which, 
like  a religious  faith,  must  be  affirmed 
often  in  the  face  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions. In  both,  a man  chooses  what  to 
believe.  He  responds  to  an  option:  tyr- 
anny or  freedom,  death  or  life. 

What  does  it  mean  to  “choose  life”? 
Certainly  we  did  not  choose  to  be  born, 
in  this  country  and  this  century,  from  a 
particular  human  pair.  Nor  can  the 
drowning  man  gasping  for  breath  be 
said  to  choose  life,  because  of  the  in- 
stinctive struggle  of  his  body  to  preserve 
its  existence.  Indeed,  he  may  be  drown- 
ing because  he  has  rejected  life  in  a 
paroxysm  of  despair — as  Job  did  in  the 
initial  outburst  of  his  mental  agony: 
“Why  is  light  given  to  him  who  is  in 
misery,  and  life  to  the  bitter  in  soul  who 
long  for  death?” 

Life  that  is  chosen  is  obviously  more 
than  conscious  existence.  It  is  a quality 
of  life:  “life  and  good,  life  and  blessing,” 
as  the  ancient  Hebrews  put  it.  The 
words  come  from  an  exhortation  at- 
tached to  a code  of  laws  for  community 
living.  These  laws — some  of  which  echo 
more  ancient  Near  Eastern  codes — 
were  intended  to  embody  in  practical 
terms  the  obligation  of  Israelites  to  their 
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God,  and  to  the  special  kind  of  com- 
munity he  was  seeking  to  create.  His 
people  were  called  on  to  choose,  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  a particular  kind  and 
quality  of  human  society;  just  as  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence committed  themselves  and  their 
successors  to  create  in  America  a so- 
ciety of  equality  and  freedom.  The  will 
of  Israel’s  God  embodied  in  these  laws 
was  no  arbitrary  demand  for  submission 
to  arbitrary  power.  It  was  an  option  for 
life  and  blessing.  It  was  a choice  to  build 
and  to  plant,  rather  than  to  break  down 
and  destroy.  It  meant  commitment  to 
freedom  within  community.  Israel  was 
a little  world  of  itself,  a kind  of  Divine 
laboratory  experiment. 

Theirs  was  a faith  which  could  dis- 
place fear.  Fear  cripples  life — fear  of 
violence,  fear  of  failure,  fear  of  unem- 
ployment, fear  of  cancer,  or  blindness — 
the  black  man’s  well-grounded  fear  of 
white  men  in  some  parts  of  this  country 
and  the  white  man’s  fear  of  black  power 
— modern  Israel’s  fear  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  Arab’s  fear  of  Israel — fear  of  com- 
munism, fear  of  a universal  holocaust.  I 
met  a man  twenty  years  ago  who  had 
given  up  his  home  and  his  business  in 
New  York  City  to  build  himself  a 
shelter  from  the  bomb  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Such  fear  is  submitting  to  the 
rule  of  death.  Faith,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  choice  and  affirmation  of  the  good 
we  cannot  prove;  it  enables  us  to  go 
forward,  with  constant  heart,  into  a fu- 
ture that  is  hidden  from  us. 

Yet,  the  future  is  not  altogether 
hidden  from  the  man  of  faith.  Immortal 
words  have  echoed  in  this  land  recently: 
“I’ve  been  to  the  mountain  top.  I’m  not 
fearing  any  man.  My  eyes  have  seen  the 
glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.”  Every 


once  in  a while  something  happens  to 
cast  doubt  upon  our  doubts.  A shaft  of 
sunlight  picks  out  a distant  mountain 
peak,  or  warms  the  color  of  a flower. 
Who  would  have  believed  that  the  mur- 
der of  a Negro  minister  in  the  United 
States  would  take  over  the  headlines 
from  a war  tearing  at  the  nation’s  vitals, 
and  from  the  contenders  for  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  American  presi- 
dency? Did  you  notice  how,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  editors  and  TV  commen- 
tators began  to  speak  in  a different  tone 
about  different  things — those  things 
which  belong  to  the  nation’s  peace,  and 
the  moral  meaning  of  the  Republic? 

II 

“Therefore  choose  life!”  The  alterna- 
tive is  a real  one — to  face  in  the  direction 
of  life  or  to  face  in  the  direction  of 
death.  Many  subsidiary  choices  have  to 
be  made.  It  all  seems  very  complicated. 
Values  are  involved  in  different  degrees 
in  particular  choices — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  matter  of  sex  relations,  or  the  draft- 
ing of  youth  to  serve  in  a war  not  of 
their  making.  Very  complicated,  but  in 
the  end  very  simple.  It  is  a choice  of 
direction — toward  life  and  good  or  to- 
ward death  and  evil — toward  love  or 
toward  hatred — toward  self-assertion 
against  other  men  or  self-assertion  with 
other  men — toward  a structure  of  com- 
munity which  liberates  life  or  one  which 
cramps  life — toward  a world  of  intelli- 
gence and  tolerance  and  humanity — or 
toward  a world  of  prejudice  and  selfish- 
ness and  short-term  objectives. 

Is  this  just  a naive  liberalism  coming 
out?  Or  is  it  another  aspect  of  what  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  idea  of  a University 
— the  obligation  to  think,  to  doubt,  to 
explore  and  to  extend  the  frontiers  of 
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our  cultural  inheritance?  To  learn  to 
choose  the  better  and  reject  the  worse? 
To  learn  to  doubt  appearances  and  prop- 
aganda, and  to  seek  the  truth.  To  gain 
the  self-assurance  of  understanding,  so 
that  one  can  give  a reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him. 

Now  one  may  prefer  one  alternative 
when  questioned  by  a public  opinion 
pollster.  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
to  choose  it.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  an  opinion  and  a 
conviction.  Opinions  are  cheap;  they 
change  with  the  wind.  Convictions  are 
not.  They  mean  getting  involved.  The 
pathological  fear  of  getting  involved 
seems  largely  characteristic  of  the  face- 
less populations  of  our  anthill  cities  to- 
day. Thirty-six  people  listen  and  watch 
for  half  an  hour  while  a woman  is  be- 
ing slowly  murdered  under  their  win- 
dows and  no  one  will  even  phone  the 
police  for  fear  of  getting  involved.  The 
white  Mustang  the  police  of  the  whole 
country  are  looking  for  is  noticed  but 
not  reported  for  a week,  with  the  same 
excuse. 

Sometimes  there  is  good  reason  to 
avoid  excessive  involvement  as  when  a 
student’s  extracurricular  activities  be- 
come so  engrossing  that  he  throws  away 
his  one  great  opportunity  for  intellec- 
tual development.  The  question  is: 
where  lies  one’s  primary  and  immedi- 
ate responsibility?  When  a child  falls 
through  the  ice  is  no  time  to  worry 
about  getting  wet  feet. 

Do  we  choose  life,  and  all  that  sup- 
ports it  or  not?  Do  we  choose  civiliza- 
tion over  barbarism,  just  laws  over  op- 
pressive laws,  the  common  good  over 
private  interests,  reason  over  prejudice, 
forgiveness  over  revenge?  Is  it  better 
to  heal  or  to  hurt? 


Do  we  believe  in  the  principle  of  the 
second  mile?  Or  is  that  losing  face,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  considered  for  a 
moment?  Will  we  accept  short-term  in- 
convenience— like  a tax  surcharge — for 
long-term  good?  The  choice  is  many- 
faced, but  it  is  the  same  choice.  We  can 
affirm  life  and  good,  and  our  common 
humanity — or  deny  them.  Christianity 
declares  that  we  are  intended  to  live  as 
brothers,  that  in  denying  this  we  frus- 
trate and  finally  destroy  ourselves.  There 
is  a well-known  quotation  from  John 
Donne:  “No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of 
itself.  Every  man  is  a piece  of  the  con- 
tinent, a part  of  the  main.  Any  man’s 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I am  in- 
volved in  mankind;  therefore  never 
send  to  ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it 
tolls  for  thee” — in  Vietnam,  in  Israel,  in 
Biafra,  and  much  nearer  home. 

So  every  one  must  choose.  The  alter- 
native is  real,  and  only  a positive  vote 
counts.  When  the  British  Labor  Gov- 
ernment lost  four  bye-elections  recently, 
this  was  largely  because  disgruntled 
Labor  supporters  did  not  vote.  When 
Hitler’s  gangsters  set  out  to  destroy  the 
Jews,  multitudes  of  otherwise  decent 
Germans  were  unwilling  to  take  a costly 
stand  against  what  they  knew  or  sus- 
pected was  going  on.  The  parallel  to  the 
attitudes  of  otherwise  decent  white  men 
to  the  Negroes  in  this  country  is  too 
close  for  comfort.  Unwilling  to  be  in- 
volved, we  remain  involved — willy-nilly, 
but  on  the  wrong  side,  by  default. 

Ill 

“Therefore  choose  life,”  said  Moses. 
But  why  listen  to  Moses,  or  to  Jesus 
Christ?  “I  am  come  that  you  might 
have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundant- 
ly,” said  Christ.  “Love  your  enemies; 
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do  good  to  those  who  hate  you,  bless 
those  who  curse  you,  pray  for  those 
who  abuse  you.”  This,  said  Jesus,  is  to 
act  like  children  of  God.  This  is  what 
the  Creator  intended  human  beings  to 
be  like.  Few  of  us  are — only  the  great 
saints  whom  God  sends  us  from  time  to 
time  to  remind  us  all  of  his  high  hopes 
for  us.  But  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  we 
know  this  is  the  more  excellent  way — 
this  is  life.  To  believe  in  goodness,  to 
risk  something  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  compassion,  to  fight  for  freedom, 
not  just  for  ourselves  but  for  all  men — 
this  is  to  affirm  faith,  to  believe  in  God. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  unacknowl- 
edged belief,  just  as  there  is  such  a thing 
as  blind  belief.  The  latter  you  do  not 
find  in  the  New  Testament,  but  the 
former  you  do.  Remember  the  son  who 
said  he  would  work  in  his  father’s  vine- 
yard but  failed  to  do  so;  and  the  other 
son  who  said  No,  but  who  changed  his 
mind  and  did  the  job? 

Why  listen  to  Moses  and  to  Christ? 
Because  our  better  selves  tell  us,  this  is 
the  truth — the  truth  about  life.  Faith  is 
not  a blind  choice;  it  is  wide-eyed.  Jesus 
set  his  face  steadfastly  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
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at  the  last,  though  he  felt  sure  he  would 
be  put  to  death.  Here  is  the  great  para- 
dox of  Biblical  faith:  to  affirm  life  and 
goodness  may  mean  to  court  death,  or 
at  least  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by 
man.  Jesus  chose  freely  what  to  do  with 
his  life:  “No  man  takes  my  life  from 
me;  I lay  it  down  of  myself.”  He  was  a 
witness — we  Christians  say  the  supreme 
witness — to  what  life  is  all  about.  By  the 
stripes  and  blows  he  suffered,  we — in- 
credibly— have  been  healed.  “Who 
would  have  believed  our  report?”  When 
he  went  to  his  death,  he  was  most  alive, 
and  he  was  free.  Through  all  the  cen- 
turies since,  he  has  helped  to  set  men 
and  women  free.  He  still  does. 

“When  Christ  freed  us,” — so  free,  so 
alive,  that  over  us  the  grave  can  have 
no  victory.  For  God  is  love,  and  his  love 
is  life.  “Neither  death  nor  life  nor  angels 
nor  principalities,  nor  things  present  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  anything  else  in  all  creation,  will  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.” 

In  choosing  to  believe  that,  we  are 
choosing  sides.  Therefore  choose  life ! 


ALIEN  MEETS  ALIEN 

(After  the  Assassination  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.) 

Bruce  O.  Boston 
Mar\  y.1-20 


We  hear  a lot  about  alienation  these 
days.  Children  are  alienated  from 
their  parents,  and  the  generauon  gap  is 
measured  by  a multitude  of  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  yardsticks.  Hus- 
bands are  alienated  from  their  wives, 
and  marriages  have  become  fields  of 
battle  rather  than  pleasant  meadows  of 
love.  Men  are  alienated  from  their  work, 
and  the  moral  and  social  implications 
of  technology  escape  notice  in  the  mad 
dash  for  commuter  trains  and  martinis. 
Black  and  white  are  alienated,  and  it 
seems  that  the  “long,  hot  summer”  has 
already  begun  in  April.  Alienation,  de- 
fined by  some  as  inauthentic  existence, 
has  become  a hallmark  of  our  era.  We 
live  in  the  throes  of  a constant  identity 
crisis,  and  because  we  cannot  identify 
ourselves,  we  find  it  difficult  to  have 
meaningful  relationships  with  others 
who  suffer  from  the  same  inauthentic 
existence. 

I 

The  story  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac 
in  the  5th  chapter  of  Mark’s  gospel  is  a 
drama  of  alienation.  The  scene  is  set 
for  us  by  the  evangelist.  He  describes 
Jesus  going  into  the  country  of  the 
Gerasenes,  and  when  He  goes,  He  goes 
as  an  alien,  an  outsider.  He  is  a stranger, 
an  alien  Jew  in  a Gentile  country  where 
He  does  not  belong. 

Upon  arrival  Jesus  meets  another 


alien,  a man  who  is  probably  a schizo- 
phrenic, described  in  the  gospel  account 
as  being  possessed  by  a demon.  Here  is 
a man  who  is  an  alien  not  from  the 
outside,  as  is  Jesus,  but  from  his  own 
community.  He  is  terrorized  by  powers 
which  lie  beyond  his  control.  He  is  a 
violent  man.  Because  his  community 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  him, 
because  they  cannot  control  him  any 
better  than  he  can  control  himself,  the 
community  seeks  to  solve  the  difficulties 
of  its  relationship  to  this  man  by  isolat- 
ing and  trying  to  subdue  him.  (It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Greek  word  for 
“subdue”  in  v.  4 is  the  word  most  often 
used  in  connection  with  the  domestica- 
tion of  animals.  But  the  demoniac  re- 
fuses to  be  domesticated.)  Because  he 
does  not  know  how  to  play  the  game  of 
life  by  the  rules  set  up  by  the  commun- 
ity, the  community  shuts  him  out.  They 
put  him  out  among  the  tombs  by  him- 
self, and  thus,  all  chance  for  healing  is 
cast  aside  for  the  sake  of  order  in  the 
town. 

From  time  to  time  he  escapes  back 
into  town,  but  causes  so  much  trouble 
that  he  is  overpowered  and  chained  to 
the  rocks.  These  people  cannot  live  with 
his  madness,  so  they  do  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  their  minds,  get  him  out  of 
sight,  and  thence,  hopefully,  out  of  mind. 
At  this  point  the  demoniac  becomes 
desperate,  desperate  for  the  human  com- 
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panionship  which  even  in  his  schizo- 
phrenic state  he  somehow  intuits  will 
help  him.  Desperate  and  unwilling  to 
be  left  alone,  he  breaks  loose  over  and 
over  again,  only  to  be  rechained.  He 
breaks  loose  not  because  he  believes  it 
to  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  because 
it  is  the  only  thing  he  knows  to  do.  As 
a last  resort  he  turns  to  self-destruction, 
bruising  himself  on  the  stones  of  his 
graveyard  prison.  The  demon  in  him 
can  find  no  escape.  It  is  denied  all  chan- 
nels for  release,  so  it  drives  the  demoniac 
to  self-demolition. 

Now  Jesus  confronts  this  man,  for  he 
is  still  a man,  tormented  though  he  is 
by  the  sickness  inside  him,  and  rejected 
though  he  is  by  the  community  around 
him.  Jesus  greets  the  demoniac,  and 
alien  meets  alien.  It  is  a strange  confron- 
tation. Jesus  comes  as  one  who  stands 
over  against  all  dehumanizing  power. 
He  knows  that  His  calling  is  to  defeat 
those  principalities  and  powers  which 
rob  men  of  their  dignity,  which  strip 
them  of  their  freedom,  which  steal  their 
humanity,  and  which  fragment  their 
community.  The  power  possessing  the 
demoniac  recognizes  Jesus  for  what  He 
is — and  Jesus  is  a threat  to  that  power. 
The  demon  cries  out:  “What  have  you 
to  do  with  me,  Jesus,  son  of  the  most 
high  God?  I adjure  you,  by  God,  do  not 
torment  me.”  (Mark  5:7). 

But  Jesus  has  more  concern  for  the 
humiliated  man  than  for  the  power 
which  torments  him  and  makes  him  ill. 
When  Jesus  looks  at  the  demoniac  He 
does  not  see  a filthy,  smelly  animal, 
frothing  at  the  mouth  in  his  insanity. 
He  does  not  see  his  social  inacceptabil- 
ity, the  violence  which  he  perpetrates, 
or  that  the  demoniac  is  an  outcast,  or 
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even  that  he  is  a Gentile.  He  sees  only 
that  he  is  a man,  a child  of  God,  a 
brother.  So  Jesus  changes  the  condition 
of  the  man  who  is  humiliated  and  de- 
humanized. He  heals  him,  puts  him  in 
his  right  mind,  and  restores  his  hu- 
manity. 

Strangely  enough,  the  story  does  not 
end  here,  on  this  happy  note.  Perhaps  it 
should  have.  The  man  was  healed,  the 
crowd  was  impressed,  and  perhaps  all 
should  have  gone  off  to  a celebration 
put  on  by  the  Mayor  of  Gerasa  for  the 
ex-demoniac  and  his  family.  It  does  not 
happen  that  way,  however.  The  demon 
does  not  disappear,  and  that  presents  a 
problem  to  Jesus,  so  He  sends  the  de- 
mon into  the  swine. 

For  a long  time  this  aspect  of  the  story 
has  puzzled  me.  Why  did  Jesus  not 
simply  banish  the  demon?  Or  failing 
that,  why  not  send  it  into  the  rocks,  or 
a nearby  tree,  or  into  the  sea?  Why  into 
the  swine?  In  thinking  about  this  ques- 
tion it  has  occurred  to  me  that  Jesus  saw 
much  deeper  into  the  situation.  He 
knew  that  the  difficulty  lay  not  only  in 
the  fact  that  the  demoniac  was  a sick 
man.  He  knew  also  that  there  was  a 
sickness  in  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes. 
Those  people  were  part  of  the  sick  real- 
ity of  the  demoniac,  because  their  only 
response  to  him  had  been  to  shut  him 
away,  cutting  him  off  from  whatever 
human  love  might  have  brought  some 
healing.  Their  sickness  was  that  their 
property,  the  swine,  was  more  important 
to  them  than  the  sick  man.  Jesus  knew 
that  the  property  had  to  be  destroyed 
before  healing  could  fully  come.  He 
knew  that  in  building  a wall  to  keep 
the  demoniac  out,  the  Gerasenes  had 
only  succeeded  in  fencing  themselves  in. 
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So  Jesus  sends  the  demon  into  the 
swine,  and  the  whole  dirty  reality  of 
demon,  swine  and  the  property  of  the 
Gerasenes  goes  plunging  over  the  cliff 
to  its  downfall.  I think  Jesus  must  have 
had  some  sense  that  the  Gerasenes  cared 
more  for  their  own  law  and  order,  more 
for  their  own  property,  than  they  cared 
for  the  demoniac  as  a man.  Thus  Jesus 
replaced  secondary  concerns  with  pri- 
mary ones,  and  established  the  suprema- 
cy of  humanity  over  institutions  and 
belongings. 

This  interpretation  of  Jesus’  act  is 
borne  out,  I think,  in  the  reaction  of 
the  Gerasenes  to  this  incident.  They 
couldn’t  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  furthermore,  as  v.  15  indi- 
cates, they  were  afraid.  What  made 
them  afraid?  They  had  not  been  afraid 
of  the  swine  and  the  demoniac.  They 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  dirty  re- 
alities of  the  swine  and  the  demoniac. 
It  was  not  these  things  that  frightened 
the  Gerasenes.  What  scared  them  was 
the  wholeness  of  the  healed  man.  That 
he  is  “fully  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind,”  that  he  knows  who  he  is  and 
who  they  are,  this  is  the  new  reality 
which  they  cannot  face,  because  in  that 
reality  they  suddenly  recognize  them- 
selves as  aliens.  The  familiar  patterns 
of  the  status  quo  have  been  shattered  by 
the  alien,  Jesus,  who  has  healed  the  out- 
cast, alienated  demoniac,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  world  is  entirely  different 
for  the  Gerasenes.  Jesus  had  become  a 
threat  to  them  by  changing  their  famil- 
iar situation.  Before  they  could  say,  “It 
is  a dirty  reality,  but  it  is  ours.”  Jesus 
calls  this  view  radically  into  question. 
Now  all  they  can  do  is  beg  Jesus  to 
leave,  because  they  cannot  handle  the 
implications  of  what  has  happened — 


because  they  suddenly  recognize  them- 
selves as  aliens. 

II 

It  may  be  that  this  story  is  a parable 
for  America  in  her  present  crisis.  Could 
it  be  that  the  demoniac  in  the  story  is 
the  black  man  in  America  today  ? His  is 
a dirty  reality  with  which  America  can- 
not deal.  He  is  alienated  from  the  very 
society  in  which  he  lives,  and  because 
we  cannot  face  the  prospects  of  having 
to  live  with  him,  we  have  consigned 
him  to  the  graveyard  ghetto.  We  chain 
him  there,  and  though  he  attempts  to 
break  out  from  time  to  time,  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  him  there.  He,  too,  is 
terrorized  by  demons,  the  demon  of 
poverty,  the  demon  of  racism,  the  de- 
mon of  injustice,  and  the  demon  of 
humiliation.  Time  and  time  again  the 
black  man  has  cried  out  from  the  tombs 
of  the  ghetto,  saying:  “Here  I am.  Don’t 
simply  domesticate  me.  I’m  a man,  not 
a sheep  to  be  herded  into  a pen,  sur- 
rounded by  suburbs  and  fenced  in  by 
freeways.  I am  a human  being.”  We 
have  all  heard  that  voice,  most  notably 
from  one  who  was  killed  less  than  3 
weeks  ago. 

But  we  Gerasenes  have  not  wanted  to 
hear  it,  for  unfortunately,  we  have  had 
too  many  swine,  too  much  property  to 
tend  to.  We  profess  to  be  astounded 
when  there  is  rioting  in  Trenton.  It’s  so 
irrational  and  stupid  when  a few  black 
people,  even  in  our  own  town,  burn 
down  their  own  homes  and  go  on 
periodic  rampages  of  self-destruction  in 
our  streets.  Why  should  it  surprise  us? 
When  the  demoniac  could  not  get  the 
Gerasenes  of  his  time  to  deal  with  his 
problems  he  turned  on  him  self,  and  in 
just  the  same  way,  some  American 
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blacks  are  turning  on  themselves  in 
their  despair,  hoping  that  the  20th  cen- 
tury Gerasenes  will  listen.  As  with  the 
demoniac,  some  black  people  destroy 
not  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  thing  they 
know  to  do. 

I believe  that  this  passage  is  putting 
certain  questions  to  white  America,  to 
you  and  to  me.  It  poses  problems  to 
those  of  us  who  inhabit  20th  century 
Gerasa.  For  if  we  take  Jesus  Christ 
seriously,  we  know  that  there  are  no 
powers  which  can  uldmately  terrorize 
man.  There  are  no  demons  which  can 
keep  black  people  in  the  tombs  of  Har- 
lem, Watts  and  Trenton  forever.  Jesus 
is  the  power  of  God  which  sets  men 
free  from  the  dehumanization  which 
they  suffer.  He  says:  “Walk  upright. 
Get  on  your  feet.  Be  free.  Be  a man.” 
Perhaps  He  is  also  saying,  “Be  black, 
baby,  because  black  is  beautiful.” 

This  was  essentially  His  message  to 
the  demoniac:  “Be  free,  be  a man,  walk 
upright.”  The  people  of  Gerasa  ran 
Jesus  out  of  town  because  He  spoke  that 
message,  and  in  the  end  the  Jewish  na- 
tion would  ultimately  crucify  Him  for 
it.  We  20th  century  Gerasenes  are  as 
fearful  of  that  message  and  its  conse- 
quences as  were  our  predecessors,  for  in 
the  face  of  radical  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can status  quo,  we  quake  in  our  homes 
under  curfews.  The  one  question  which 
is  raised  at  this  point  is  this:  How  free 
would  we  be  if  the  black  man  in  our 
tombs  were  healed?  What  do  we  do 
when  he  says,  “I  want  to  be  in  control 
of  my  own  reality  and  the  master  of  my 
own  destiny?”  (And  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  black  power,  unencumbered 
by  the  rhetoric  of  violence.)  What  do 
we  do  when  he  says,  “I  know  who  I am 
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now  and  I know  that  part  of  the  reason 
for  what  I was  had  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  you  cared  for  your  swine  more 
than  you  cared  for  me.”  Put  in  another 
way  the  question  is  this:  Could  it  be 
that  the  black  man  of  America,  who  is 
now  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  has 
been  put  there  by  the  healing  hand  of 
Christ  in  our  midst?  Can  we  realize 
that  the  white  community  of  20th  cen- 
tury Gerasa  is  being  called  into  ques- 
tion by  God’s  action  in  the  ghetto? 
These,  I believe,  are  questions  worth 
pondering. 

Ill 

The  story  has  an  arresting  and  chal- 
lenging conclusion.  The  ex-demoniac 
has  absolutely  no  desire  to  remain  in 
Gerasa.  When  Jesus  is  getting  into  the 
boat  the  demoniac  runs  up  to  him  and 
pleads  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  him. 
He  wants  to  get  out  of  Gerasa  and 
never  return,  and  small  wonder.  He 
hadn’t  had  a very  happy  life  there,  and 
in  view  of  the  present  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  community,  future  prospects 
weren’t  too  bright  either.  This  is  what 
we  hear  separatists  and  nationalists  like 
the  black  muslims  saying  today.  They 
want  to  completely  separate  from  the 
Gerasenes  of  America,  take  over  five 
southern  states,  and  live  alone.  The  ex- 
demoniac wants  to  build  a life  some- 
where else. 

But  Jesus  says:  “No,  don’t  come  and 
follow  me.  Instead  I am  making  you  an 
evangelist,  a missionary.  Go  home  and 
tell  your  friends  how  much  the  Lord 
has  done  for  you,  and  how  he  has  had 
mercy  on  you”  (Mark  5:19).  So  he  did. 
And  that  he  did  has  a startling  implica- 
tion for  the  present. 

During  that  tragic  period  surround- 
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ing  the  assassination  of  Dr.  King,  it 
became  almost  a commonplace  of  the 
TV  commentators  to  call  him  a prophet 
in  the  biblical  sense.  I wonder  if,  in  the 
light  of  this  text,  we  might  have  missed 
something  very  essential — that  he  was 
also  a missionary,  an  evangelist  who 
heralded  the  gospel  to  white  America. 
Throughout  this  passage  of  scripture, 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  present  crisis, 
and  in  the  words  of  King,  Wilkins, 
McKissick,  and  yes,  even  Carmichael, 
the  gospel  message  is  proclaimed.  King 
said,  “I  have  been  to  the  mountain  top 
and  I have  seen  the  promised  land.” 
That  is  the  gospel  to  20th  century  white 
Gerasa  because  he  knew  that  com- 
munity is  possible  and  that  the  last 
word  is  always  the  word  of  hope.  Stoke- 
ly  Carmichael  says,  “black  power,”  and 


that,  too,  is  the  gospel,  because  it  is  the 
same  as  saying,  “I  am  a man  and  want 
to  be  in  control  of  my  own  reality,  not 
domesticated  in  the  sheep  pen  of  the 
ghetto.” 

Could  it  be  that  the  whole  of  black 
America  is  becoming  one  great  mission- 
ary society  to  us,  proclaiming  the  gospel 
of  freedom  which  Jesus  proclaimed  to 
the  demoniac?  Could  it  be  that  the  19th 
century,  when  America  sent  evangelists 
and  missionaries  to  the  black  people  of 
Africa,  is  now  being  reversed? 

Could  it  be  that  we  are  the  aliens  in 
this  passage  who  may  be  called  on  to 
hear  and  act  on  God’s  word  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  have  already  been 
shown  who  they  are  by  the  alien  car- 
penter from  Nazareth?  He  who  has 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  KING 

(After  the  Assassination  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.) 

Gilbert  E.  Doan,  Jr. 


What  can  a man  say?  What  can  a 
white  man  say?  What  can  a white 
preacher  say?  Not  very  much,  right 
now,  that  is  terribly  important. 

But  you  did  not  come  here  tonight 
to  listen  to  a man,  or  to  a white  man, 
or  to  a white  preacher. 

I must  assume  that  you  came  here 
tonight  to  offer  to  the  Lord  God  your 
grieving  over  a tragedy  that  defies  un- 
derstanding, and  that  touches  each  of 
us  more  deeply  than  we  shall  ever  com- 
prehend. 

I must  assume  that  you  came  here 
tonight  to  ask  the  Lord  God  for  for- 
giveness for  the  part  which  you  play  in 
this  tragedy,  and  to  ask  his  wisdom  and 
his  strength  for  the  days  and  the  months 
which  lie  ahead. 

And  I must  assume  that  you  came 
here  tonight  to  listen  for  the  word  of  the 
Lord  in  the  company  of  your  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Jesus. 

(i) 

Let  us  offer  to  God,  then,  our  griev- 
ing over  this  tragedy  which  so  deeply 
touches  us  all.  This  was  a man  who 
stood  out,  above  every  other  man  this 
country  has  ever  reared,  as  a symbol  of 
the  very  healing  this  country  and  this 
world  so  desperately  need  today.  He 
gave  to  us,  black  and  white,  leadership 
of  the  kind  for  which  we  looked  else- 
where in  vain.  And  now  he  can  give 
no  more.  He  has  given  all,  and  we 
grieve. 

But  not  for  him.  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 


whom,  with  Dr.  King  we  call  Lord, 
after  he  had  been  forced  to  shoulder  his 
own  cross,  saw  the  grieving  around  him, 
and  said,  “Don’t  weep  for  me,  but  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children.”  Let 
us  not  presume  to  weep  for  Martin 
Luther  King.  God  knows  his  own,  and 
cares  for  them.  Let  us  not  presume  to 
weep  for  those  who  are  God’s  own. 
Here  was  a man  who  knew  the  will  and 
the  love  of  God,  who  let  that  will  and 
that  love  fill  his  heart  and  his  mind,  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  till  there  was  no 
more  room  in  them  for  Martin  Luther 
King.  Let  us  not  weep  for  a man  like 
that.  Here  was  a man  who  was  given  a 
dream,  and  whom  the  Lord  God  then 
took  into  a high  mountain  and  showed 
him  the  promised  land  itself.  Who  could 
presume  to  weep  for  such  a man? 

Let  us  lay  before  God,  then,  our  griev- 
ing not  for  him,  but  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children,  for  all  who  must  now 
go  on  without  him — his  family,  his  as- 
sociates in  the  leadership  of  the  battle 
for  human  justice,  for  all  of  us,  black 
and  white,  to  whom  he  gave  a vision 
and  pointed  the  way,  and  for  whom  he 
gave  all  his  life — and  for  those  still  too 
young  to  understand,  and  those  yet  un- 
born, to  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  turn 
over  a better  world  than  the  one  we 
have  known  and  know  today.  For  all 
these  we  do  grieve.  Let  us  offer  the 
grieving  to  God,  that  its  fruit  may  not 
be  sheer  despair. 

For  the  world  we  have  known  and 
know  today  is  not  good.  We  are  walk- 
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ing  a high  wire  over  a yawning  abyss 
of  destruction.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I. 
It  will  take  only  a few  desperate  men, 
of  whatever  color,  to  make  us  lose  our 
balance  altogether,  so  that  we  all  fall 
together.  One  of  those  pathetic,  desper- 
ate men  struck  Thursday  night.  Pray 
God  tonight  there  won’t  be  too  many 
more. 

00 

But  let’s  not  deceive  ourselves.  While 
one  man  struck  that  contemptible  blow, 
none  of  us  here  is  guiltless.  So,  with  our 
offering  of  grief,  let  us  also  offer  a 
prayer  for  forgiveness.  We  need  to  ask 
God’s  forgiveness,  no  matter  what  color 
we  are,  for  turning  our  backs  on  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves,  for  be- 
lieving, and  even  for  spreading,  half- 
truths  and  stereotypes  of  the  other  race, 
for  excusing  ourselves,  or  priding  our- 
selves, on  our  skin  color,  whatever  it  is, 
for  looking  on  carelessly  while  our 
children  learn  from  us  those  same  dead- 
ly attitudes.  And  perhaps  most  of  all, 
for  just  not  caring  as  long  as  we  get 
ours,  and  nobody  interferes.  That’s 
where  the  trouble  starts.  With  “me 
first,”  (and  in  this  country  for  a long 
time,  I and  my  race  have  been  the 
worst  offenders). 

That’s  the  way  it  always  starts — with 
“me  and  mine  come  first.”  And  a 
country  can  live  like  that  and  survive 
for  a long  time — getting  sicker  and 
weaker  . . . until  a big  man  stands  up 
and  says,  “No.  This  must  stop  and  you 
know  it.”  Such  a man  was  Dr.  King. 
Such  a man  was  President  Lincoln. 
Such  a man  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
Amos  before  him.  What  happened  to 
the  prophets  and  to  Jesus,  and  to  Lin- 
coln, happened  again,  just  last  Thurs- 


day. Among  those  fattening  on  the  na- 
tion’s sickness,  nobody  paid  much 
attention  until  the  big  man  showed  he 
had  in  his  hands  the  power  actually  to 
set  things  to  rights  again.  Then,  in 
each  case,  the  smallest  and  meanest  type 
of  threatened  man,  in  desperation  and 
in  panic,  does  the  smallest  and  meanest 
thing.  . . . And  all  because  of  the  nice 
folks,  who  prefer  to  take  no  notice 
until  it  is  too  late.  We  have  much  re- 
penting to  do.  Those  of  us  who  are 
white  have  most  to  repent  for. 

(iii) 

And  really,  some  giving  of  thanks. 
Some  laws  have  been  changed.  Some 
power  is  finally  changing  hands.  Some 
patterns  of  housing,  of  employment,  of 
schooling  have  been  altered.  More  im- 
portantly, some  hearts  have  thawed,  and 
some  new  self-respect  is  showing.  There 
is  new  black  pride  in  the  fruits  of  the 
labors  of  black  hands  and  minds.  A 
black  man  can  say  today,  “black  is  beau- 
tiful, baby,”  and  mean  it,  and  it  doesn’t 
sound  like  whistling  in  the  dark.  Many 
people  of  both  colors  are  happier  in  the 
fact  of  blackness  and  can  celebrate  it. 
For  these  things,  and  for  the  man  to 
whom  so  largely  we  owe  these  changes, 
we  dare  not  omit  to  thank  God. 

But  not  enough  has  changed,  or 
changed  fast  enough.  There  is  much, 
much  more  to  be  done,  and  done  quick- 
ly. This  is  where  we  need  to  ask  God  for 
wisdom  and  for  courage. 

I 

We  need  the  wisdom  to  see,  for  in- 
stance, what  things  are  most  important. 
Blackness  is  important  especially  today 
and  in  the  United  States  and  in  sub- 
urban Philadelphia.  But  there  is  some- 
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thing  even  more  important.  It  is  written 
in  Scripture  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Much  less  is  he  a respecter  of 
such  a thing  about  persons  as  the  color 
of  their  skins.  The  more  important 
thing,  therefore,  than  being  black  or  be- 
ing white  is  equality — of  all  kinds — be- 
fore God.  The  man  who  chooses  to 
make  of  color  a bigger  thing  than 
equality  is  no  respecter  of  God.  And 
equality — of  public  opportunity  and  of 
private  respect — will  come.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  stop  it.  It  is  the  way 
God  made  us,  and,  be  not  deceived,  God 
is  not  mocked.  The  mills  of  God  may 
grind  slowly  indeed,  but  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding small.  Equality  with  justice  will 
come,  and  those  who  set  themselves 
against  it,  black  or  white,  will  be 
crushed,  and  likewise  those,  black  or 
white,  who  make  up  the  large  and  silent 
apathetic  middle  which  insists  on  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

And  the  coming  of  equality  with 
justice  will  not  be  serene.  Changes  are 
always  painful,  and  most  painful  to 
those  who  have  the  most  to  lose.  The 
times  to  come  will  not  be  easy.  But  be- 
cause of  men  like  Dr.  King  we  have 
grounds  for  hope  that  they  will  come. 
Dr.  King  was  not  a man  of  peace.  He 
knew  that  non-violence  creates  tension — 
or  rather  gives  voice  to  the  tension 
which  injustice  breeds.  And  the  tension 
surfaced  at  Birmingham,  and  at  Selma, 
and  at  Memphis  as  it  did  in  Jerusalem 
in  Jesus’  time.  There  will  be  tension, 
and  no  peace,  till  there  is  justice.  It  is 
the  way  God  made  us.  The  struggle  will 
go  on.  We  need  the  wisdom  to  under- 
stand that,  and  why. 

And  we  need  wisdom  in  the  choice  of 
weapons.  Dr.  King  chose  well.  He  said 
of  his  weapon,  non-violence,  “We  have 


a weapon  so  strong  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do  about  it.”  He  could  have 
chosen  much  poorer  weapons,  as  some 
have  chosen,  weapons  which  are  an 
affront  to  Dr.  King’s  memory,  a blot  on 
his  dream,  and  a sad  de-escalation  of  the 
struggle  which  dare  not  be  relaxed.  It 
could  happen,  among  those  who  are 
black  or  among  those  who  are  white.  I 
do  not  believe  that  will  happen.  But  it 
depends  in  part  on  us. 

And  that,  too,  is  where  we  need  wis- 
dom and  courage.  I cannot  presume  to 
tell  any  one  of  you  what  you  must  do. 
Nor  am  I authorized  by  anyone  to  do 
so.  But  I must  ask  you  to  face  with  me 
some  few  specific  issues,  and  to  consider 
your  response.  There  are  ghettoes,  for 
example,  which  can  make  human  life 
unbearable.  And  there  is  a housing  bill 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  you  well  know.  It  is  some- 
times easy  to  try  to  shrug  off  the  admo- 
nition to  “write  your  congressman”  as 
a mere  corn  plaster.  Perhaps.  But  if  you 
never  wrote  before,  and  if  it  was  ever 
useful,  the  time  is  now. 

And  there  are  antagonisms,  many 
based  on  sheer  ignorance  of  the  other 
race.  That  these  antagonisms  infect  even 
congregations  of  the  church  is  perhaps 
understandable,  but  that  these  antagon- 
isms survive  unchallenged  and  unem- 
barrassed is  sheer  scandal.  Now,  you 
alone  know  how  as  a private  person  you 
can  best  come  to  know  as  a person 
someone  of  another  color.  Will  you  do 
that  ? At  the  level  of  our  congregations, 
how  can  we  who  are  white  but  appeal 
to  brothers  who  are  black  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  and  find  ways 
to  deal  personally  and  regularly  with 
those  of  us  who  are  white.  We  have 
largely  forfeited  this  initiative.  Let  us 
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have  no  illusion  that  by  getting  to  know 
each  other  we  shall  be  able  to  reassure 
each  other  that  all  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  at  least  some  of  the  half-truths  and 
caricatures  on  both  sides  would  be 
scuttled.  May  I lay  this  to  the  hearts 
of  you  here  tonight  who  are  black,  and 
ask  you  again  to  seek  with  your  leaders 
for  ways  to  do  this? 

Apart  from  this,  in  our  struggle  for 
equality  with  justice,  can  you  which- 
ever your  color  be  anything  but  relent- 
less in  opposing  those,  especially  of  your 
own  color,  who  keep  the  half-truths 
circulating,  who  seek  merely  to  increase 
the  antagonism  and  estrangement,  and 
who  by  so  much  simply  de-escalate  the 
very  struggle  on  whose  outcome  so 
much  depends? 

There  is  much  more  to  do.  Dr.  King’s 
Council  had  an  office  in  Philadelphia. 
It  needs  help.  You  have  the  address. 

II 

Understanding  these  things  needs  wis- 
dom. Doing  them  takes  courage.  Ask 
God  for  courage.  Your  prayer  will  not 
go  unheard.  Or  unanswered,  if  you 
listen,  and  if  you  expect  an  answer.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  the  answer  will 
come  to  you.  But  consider  how  it  seemed 
to  come  to  Dr.  King.  The  whole  thing 
could  have  seemed  to  come  to  Dr.  King. 
The  whole  thing  could  have  seemed  im- 
possible to  him — too  much  to  ask  for. 
But  what  he  said  about  that  was,  “Well, 
I don’t  know  what  will  happen  now. 
We’ve  got  some  difficult  days  ahead.  But 
it  doesn’t  really  matter  with  me  now. 
Because  I’ve  been  to  the  mountain  top. 
I won’t  mind. 

“Like  anybody,  I would  like  to  live 
a long  life.  Longevity  has  its  place.  But 


I’m  not  concerned  about  that  now.  I 
just  want  to  do  God’s  will. 

“And  he’s  allowed  me  to  go  up  to  the 
mountain.  And  I’ve  looked  over,  and 
I’ve  seen  the  promised  land. 

“I  may  not  get  there  with  you,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  tonight  that  we  as 
a people  will  get  to  the  promised  land. 

“So  I’m  happy  tonight.  I’m  not  wor- 
ried about  anything.  I’m  not  fearing  any 
man.  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.” 

“Mine  eyes  have  seen,”  he  said.  Your 
eyes  can  see.  You  can  catch  that  vision — 
“that  my  four  little  children  will  one 
day  live  in  a nation  where  they  will  not 
be  judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin,  but 
by  the  content  of  their  character.”  . . . 
“And  when  this  happens,  when  we  al- 
low freedom’s  ring,  when  we  let  it  ring 
from  every  village  and  every  hamlet, 
from  every  state  and  every  city — we  will 
be  able  to  speed  up  the  day  when  all  of 
God’s  children,  black  men  and  white 
men,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  will  be  able  to  join  hands 
and  sing  in  the  words  of  the  Negro 
Spiritual,  ‘Free  at  last;  Free  at  last; 
Thank  God  almighty,  we  are  free  at 
last.’  ” That’s  the  way  Dr.  King  put  the 
vision,  and  you  can  share  it.  You  will 
not  be  allowed  to  live  in  it  all  the  time; 
there’s  work  to  be  done.  But  once  you’ve 
caught  the  vision,  you’ll  never  be  the 
same  again. 

For  now  and  then,  like  bits  and 
sparks,  that  vision  will  come  to  life  for 
you.  It  will  take  on  flesh,  the  flesh  of 
people  you  know  and  will  come  to 
know.  And  when  that  happens,  the 
vision  itself  gets  brighter  and  clearer — 
till  you  can  almost  taste  it.  And  maybe, 
like  Dr.  King,  you  too  will  be  led  till 
you  can  see  the  promised  land. 
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III 

It  is  from  that  vision  of  the  promised 
land  that  the  wisdom  and  the  courage 
come.  So  when  you  ask  God  tonight  for 
the  wisdom  and  the  courage,  ask,  too, 
for  the  vision — and  be  ready  to  see  it 
. . . and  follow. 

Today  has  been  Palm  Sunday.  It  is 
fitting.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  set  his  face 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  his  people  cov- 
ered the  road  with  palm  branches.  They 
thought  they  had  a real  winner  as  the 
world  knows  winners.  But  Jesus  was 
fully  aware  of  what  was  likely  to 
happen. 

Following  his  Lord,  Dr.  King  set  out 
on  the  King’s  highway,  and  even  the 
Nobel  Prize  Committee  strewed  palms 
before  him.  Dr.  King  was  fully  aware 
of  what  was  likely  to  happen.  He  knew 
far  more  than  the  Nobel  Committee, 


just  as  Jesus  knew  far  more  than  the 
crowds  flinging  palms. 

But  Jesus  is  risen!  Dr.  King  could 
have  the  vision  and  the  dream;  he  could 
see  the  victory  and  the  promised  land, 
he  could  know  he  would  not  walk  the 
royal  road  in  vain. 

Jesus  is  risen!  And  you  and  I can 
share  the  vision,  can  see  the  victory 
ahead,  and  take  the  royal  road. 

“Philip,”  Jesus  said,  “Don’t  you  be- 
lieve that  I am  in  the  father  and  the 
father  in  me.  The  words  that  I say  to 
you  I do  not  speak  as  from  myself:  it 
is  the  father,  living  in  me,  who  is  doing 
this  work.  . . . Believe  it  on  the  evi- 
dence of  this  work,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  I tell  you  most  solemnly,  who- 
ever believes  in  me  will  perform  the 
same  works  as  I do  myself;  he  will  per- 
form even  greater  works  because  I am 
going  to  the  father.” 


OLD  AND  NEW 

J.  Christiaan  Beker 

Moreover  it  is  required  of  stewards  that  they  be  found  faithful.  I Cor.  4:2 


Paul  finds  himself  in  Corinth  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  The  Corinthians 
want  to  do  theology  in  a new  way.  The 
Gospel  of  the  tradition  no  longer  speaks 
to  their  situation:  the  cross  is  rejected; 
so  is  Christian  ethics.  They  want  to  be 
where  the  action  is  in  order  to  be  rele- 
vant. And  “where  the  action  is”  in  the 
situation  of  the  Corinthians  is  not  so 
much  a theology  of  secularism — not  a 
theology  of  the  sacred  in  the  secular;  a 
theology  of  politics  and  culture — but 
rather  its  opposite:  A theology  of  de- 
secularization,  giving  guidance  to  the 
spirit  of  their  age  which  wants  to  escape 
this  world  and  its  evil  structures. 
Whether  secularism  or  de-seculariza- 
tion, the  point  is  that  they  think  they 
must  do  theology  in  a new  way  by  re- 
jecting the  tradition. 

And  who  can  blame  them?  Is  not  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  a revolutionary 
Gospel,  a Gospel  which  upsets  all  our 
traditional  ways  and  institutions,  and 
which  is  Gospel  exactly  because  it  has  a 
point  of  immediacy,  a point  which  is 
relevant  to  man’s  concrete  life-situation 
in  the  present?  Furthermore,  was  not 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  evangelized 
among  them,  himself  a revolutionary 
figure,  who  cut  through  the  traditions 
of  Old  Testament  Judaism  and  the 
Judaizers.  Could  he  not  be  called  an 
innovator  since  this  was,  undoubtedly, 
his  reputation  in  the  Jewish  Christian 
world? 

What  right  then  does  Paul  have  to 
call  them  back  to  the  tradition,  as  for 


example  in  Chapter  15?  “Now  I would 
remind  you,  brethren,  in  what  terms  I 
preached  to  you  the  gospel  which  you 
received,  in  which  you  stand,  by  which 
you  are  saved,  if  you  hold  it  fast — un- 
less you  believed  in  vain.  For  I delivered 
to  you  as  of  first  importance  what  I 
also  received.”  The  point  is  that  both 
Paul  and  the  Corinthians  can  be  called 
innovators  and  yet  there  is  a considera- 
ble difference  between  them.  The  Corin- 
thians want  to  do  theology  in  a new 
way.  They  want  to  start  de  novo  and  yet 
want  to  call  themselves  Christians.  They 
baptize  their  own  speculations  about 
reality  and  life  hastily  into  Christ;  they 
transform  the  historical  Christ  (we 
might  say)  into  the  relevant  Christ. 
They  pick  and  choose  and  transform 
whatever  fits  the  fashions  of  the  time. 
And  because  they  do  that,  they  not  only 
fall  into  the  Marcionite  danger  of  cut- 
ing  themselves  off  from  history,  but 
their  own  integrity  and  identity  as 
Christians  is  at  stake.  For  a Christian 
who  neglects  the  tradition  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a pseudo-Christian  in  iden- 
tifying all  that  is  supposedly  relevant  in 
our  world  with  Christ. 

Paul,  however,  follows  a different 
method  and  this  marks  him  as  a man, 
not  of  innovation,  but  of  transforma- 
tion. Paul’s  theology  can  be  called  a 
hermeneutic  of  the  tradition:  he  strug- 
gles with  the  tradition,  comes  to  terms 
with  it,  and  then  is  free  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  a novel  way.  He  struggles 
with  the  Old  Testament  and  Jewish  tra- 
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dition  of  God’s  righteousness  and  only 
when  that  struggle  is  won  is  he  free  to 
state  the  Gospel  in  untraditional  ways. 
In  other  words,  the  difference  between 
the  Corinthians  and  Paul  is  that  they 
desire  to  cut  the  tradition  off,  whereas 
he  desires  to  cut  through  it. 

Now,  the  point  of  immediacy  in  this 
sermonette  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Many 
of  us  in  seminary  are  restless  and  frus- 
trated with  the  tradition.  We  wonder 
whether  the  establishment  of  the  tra- 
dition has  any  validity  or  power  to 
speak  to  the  present  situation.  Some  of 
us  not  only  wonder,  but  are  convinced 
that  not  just  the  language,  but  the 
whole  conceptual  framework  of  tradi- 
tional theology  is  bankrupt  and  must 
be  shed.  And  we  have  empirical  evi- 
dence of  the  bankruptcy  of  tradition  in 
the  empty  churches  of  Europe,  in  the 
failure  of  the  Church  with  respect  to 
race,  poverty,  and  war.  The  belated 
identification  of  the  Church  with  the 
moral  issues  of  our  time  is  a token  of 
dishonesty,  an  empty  claim  of  me-too- 
ism.  They  look  around  courageously 
for  new  forms  of  doing  theology — per- 
haps for  a curriculum  in  which  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  psychology  will  take 
the  primary  role  now  ascribed  to  Bible 
and  Church  History.  (I  hope  you  will 
understand  that  my  reaction  to  such  an 
idea  is  not  motivated  by  the  natural 
threat  a Bible  teacher  feels  when  his 
position  is  jeopardized.) 

My  reaction,  rather,  is  that  a Marcion- 
ite  threat  is  upon  us.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  decide  for  the  Pauline 
method  or  the  Marcionite  method, 
whether  we  accept  the  burdens  and 
blessings  of  the  tradition — transform 
them  from  within,  cut  through  them — 
or  simply  cut  them  off.  Our  danger  is 


that  our  desire  to  be  relevant  ultimately 
makes  us  irrelevant  as  Christians.  We 
simply  confuse  all  that  is  relevant  in  the 
present  situation  with  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  conform  the  Gospel  to 
whatever  “goes”  in  the  world — a new 
form  of  acculturation.  It  is  well  known 
that  most  of  us  here  choose  courses  in 
the  Practical  Field  and  that  the  so-called 
classical  fields  are  in  decline.  This  is  a 
symptom  of  danger.  It  may  suggest  that 
most  of  us  want  quick  results  of  rele- 
vant success  without  too  much  bother 
about  the  relation  of  new  tools  and  dis- 
ciplines to  the  Christian  tradition.  It 
may  even  suggest  the  peril  of  dishon- 
esty, when  secular  disciplines  are  quick- 
ly baptized  into  Christ  without  ponder- 
ing or  struggling  with  the  historic 
Christian  tradition.  We  assimilate  so 
much,  but  integrate  so  little.  Do  we  not 
speak  too  easily  about  the  “sacred  in  the 
secular,”  too  easily  about  a “Christ  in- 
cognito” who  supposedly  is  the  agent  of 
all  positive  humanitarian  manifesta- 
tions? Where  is  our  critical  norm  for 
evaluation  if  we  surrender  to  the  pres- 
ent without  coming  to  terms  with  the 
tradition  of  the  historical  Gospel? 

Is  this  then  a plea  for  traditionalism — 
for  simply  continuing  an  often  sterile 
tradition?  No,  we  are  not  to  become 
Judaizing  Christians,  but  Pauline  Chris- 
tians: people  who  know  that  to  be  rele- 
vant is  the  outcome  of  a struggle,  of  a 
struggle  to  appropriate  the  tradition  in 
such  a way  that  they  can  separate  the 
core  from  the  kernels.  It  is  an  unpopular 
plea  for  a sober  assessment  of  your  situa- 
tion: that  you  may  know  not  just  the 
existential  moment,  but  the  sequence  of 
chronological  time — may  know  that 
your  three  years  in  Seminary  are  not 
the  climax  of  your  life,  not  the  time  to 
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be  relevant,  but  the  time  to  learn  how  to 
become  relevant;  a precious  time  which 
is  set  aside  for  you  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  tradition  in  which  you  stand 
so  that  you  may  learn  to  transform  it  in 
a genuine  way;  so  that  when  you  come 
into  the  ministry  you  may  become 
whole  men — men  who  stand  for  some- 
thing that  is  genuinely  Christian  rather 
than  men  who  merely  shout  the  empty 


phrases  of  the  tradition  or  the  fashion- 
able phrases  of  the  dmes.  And  the  moti- 
vation of  our  struggle  with  the  tradidon 
is  that  faith  in  Christ  is  inseparable 
from  faithfulness  to  Christ;  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  request  of  the  Greeks  to 
Philip:  “Sir,  we  wish  to  see  Jesus!” 
For  he  who  makes  all  things  new  is 
the  same  Jesus  who  was  crucified  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate. 


MAJOR  HYMNALS  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA: 

1640-1900 

Samuel  J.  Rogal 


The  growth  and  development  of 
American  hymnody  can  be  re- 
viewed in  three  major  stages:  (i)  psal- 
ters, or  metrical  versions  of  the  psalms, 
1620-1728;  (2)  the  age  of  Isaac  Watts 
and  the  Wesleys,  1729-1824;  and  (3) 
the  rise  and  dominance  of  evangelical 
hymnody  and  gospel  songs,  1824-1900. 
In  the  first  period  the  New  England 
colonists  clung  to  the  psalters  of  Thomas 
Sternhold  and  John  Hopkins  (1562), 
Henry  Ainsworth  (1612),  and  Stephen 
Daye’s  Bay  Psalm  Boo\  (1640).  The 
second  period  saw  major  editions  of 
Watts  by  Joel  Barlow  and  Timothy 
Dwight,  while  at  least  ten  Methodist 
hymnals  between  1737  and  1821  were 
editions  of  the  Wesleys  or  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  them.  Finally,  the  evangel- 
ical and  gospel  period  gained  impetus 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  a result  of  the  YMCA  movement  and 
the  energy  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Ira 
D.  Sankey. 

Essentially,  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican hymnody  paralleled  the  growth  of 
the  American  nation  itself.  Although 
the  colonists  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut were  rebels  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  they  held  to  the  English 
Calvinistic  idea  that  only  songs  found 
in  Scripture  were  worth  offering  to  God. 
Thus  the  Salem  Puritans  relied  on 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  while  the  Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims  went  from  Ainsworth’s 
The  Boo\  of  Psalms  to  their  own  Bay 
Psalm  Boo/^. 


The  eighteenth  century  brought  al- 
most nothing  original  to  American 
hymnody,  although  there  was  a distinct 
movement  from  psalters  to  hymnals. 
The  Methodists  in  New  Jersey  intro- 
duced John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
the  later  New  England  colonists 
brought  with  them  Isaac  Watts’  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs  and  The  Psalms  of 
David  Imitated.  Yet,  with  the  exception 
of  Reverend  Timothy  Dwight  (1752- 
1817),  the  years  from  1620-1820  pro- 
duced little  in  the  way  of  a true  Amer- 
ican Hymnody. 

Not  until  the  evangelical  revival  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century  did  Amer- 
ican hymnody  emerge  as  an  original 
product  of  this  young  nation.  Arising 
from  the  camp  meeting  songs  of  the 
South  and  Middle  West,  the  gospel 
hymn  echoed  the  evangelical  goal  of 
attaining  faith  through  conversion  and 
spreading  the  gospel  throughout  the 
land.  Although  primarily  sounded  in  re- 
vival meetings,  gospel  hymns  found  am- 
ple outlet  in  Sunday  schools  and  youth 
associations.  Moreover,  they  found  a 
real  audience  among  those  who  cared 
more  for  emotional  appeal  and  almost 
nothing  for  the  literary  form  and  qual- 
ity of  earlier  English  hymnodists — 
Watts,  Wesley,  and  Doddridge. 

Specifically,  the  American  gospel  song 
owes  its  popularity  to  the  founding  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
and  its  establishment  in  Boston  in  1851. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  issued  The 
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Soldiers  Hymn  Boo\  (1863);  from  1867 
to  1901  four  major  hymnals  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  under  the  edi- 
torships of  L.  P.  Rowland,  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  and  Charles  C.  Hall  respect- 
ively. However,  the  work  of  Moody  and 
his  associate,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  carried  the 
gospel  hymn  out  of  the  YMCA  as  they 
undertook  to  save  the  souls  of  practically 
every  human  being  in  England  and 
America.  Between  1874  and  1898, 
Moody,  Sankey,  Hall,  and  P.  P.  Bliss 
literally  flooded  the  nation  with  gospel 
hymnals  containing  the  “divines”  (Watts 
and  Wesley)  as  well  as  American  writ- 
ers: George  W.  Doane,  Reverend  Ray 
Palmer,  Samuel  Smith,  Leonard  Bacon, 
Bishop  Coxe,  Fanny  Crosby,  George 
Duffield,  Jr.,  Sylvanus  D.  Phelps,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  American 
hymnody  basically  has  abandoned  the 
gusto  of  the  gospel  song  and  reverted 
to  the  more  tradidonal  forms  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  is  the  main 
reason  why  the  checklist  below  encom- 
passes the  dates  1640-1900,  for  during 
those  years  hymnody  in  America  com- 
pleted its  full  cycle.  Therefore,  let  this 
list  assist  in  rediscovering  what  has 
essentially  been  discarded;  let  those  in- 
terested in  this  facet  of  religious  history 
in  America  examine  the  immense  pro- 
liferation of  hymnals  within  a period  of 
growth,  development,  and  change.  The 
entries  are  arranged  chronologically 
within  the  various  religious  organiza- 
tions, while  dates  of  publication  refer 
to  first  American  editions. 

1.  Psalters  (1640-1758) 

Stephen  Daye  (1610-1668).  Bay  Psalm 

Book  (Cambridge,  1640). 

Thomas  Prince  (1686-1758).  The  Psalms, 


Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  . . . Being 
the  New  England  Psalm  Book  Re- 
vised and  Improved  . . . (Boston, 
1758). 

Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728).  Psalterium 
Americanum.  The  Book  of  Psalms 
. . . Fitted  Unto  the  Old  Tunes  Com- 
monly Used  in  Our  Churches  . . . 
(Boston,  1718). 

John  Barnard  (1681-1770).  A New  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David  . . . 
(Boston,  1752). 

2.  Methodist 

John  Wesley  (1703-1791).  Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  (Charlestown, 
1737)- 

John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley  (1707- 
1788).  Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1740). 

John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley. 
Hymns  For  Those  That  Seek  and 
Those  That  Have  Redemption  in 
the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ . . . ; Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs  A Collection 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns  . . . (Philadel- 
phia, 1781). 

Robert  Spence.  A Pocket  Hymn  Book 
. . . (New  York,  1786). 

Robert  Spence.  A Pocket  Hymn  Book'- 
Designed  as  a Constant  Companion 
for  the  Pious.  Collected  from  Various 
Authors  . . . (Philadelphia,  1788). 

Ezekiel  Cooper  (1763-1847).  The  Meth- 
odist Pocket  Hymn  Book  ■ . . (Phila- 
delphia, 1802). 

Daniel  Hitt  and  Francis  Asbury  ( 1745- 
1816).  A Selection  of  Hymns  from 
Various  Authors,  Designed  as  a Sup- 
plement to  the  Methodist  Pocket 
Hymn  Book  . . . (New  York,  1808). 

John  Wesley.  A Collection  of  Hymns, 
for  the  Use  of  the  People  Called 
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Methodists;  in  Miniature  (Baltimore, 
1814). 

A Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  . . . 
(New  York,  1821). 

The  Methodist  Harmonist  (New  York, 
1821). 

James  Floy  (1806-1863).  Hymns  for  the 
Use  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (New  York,  1849). 

William  McDonald  and  J.  Hubbard. 
The  Wesleyan  Sacred  Harp  (Bos- 
ton, 1855). 

A.  S.  Jenks  and  D.  Gilkey.  The  Chorus 
(Philadelphia,  1856). 

Stephen  Parks.  Methodist  Social  Hymn 
Boof  (New  York,  1856). 

Sylvester  Main  and  William  C.  Brown. 
Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  With  Tunes  for 
Congregational  Worship  (New  York, 

1 857) * 

Hiram  Mattison  (1811-1868).  Sacred 
Melodies  for  Social  Worship  (New 
York,  1859). 

A.  S.  Jenks.  The  Heart  and  Voice;  . . . 
Hymn  and  Tune  Boo\,  Designed  for 
Congregational  Singing  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  . . . (Phila- 
delphia, 1865). 

Philip  Phillips  (1834-1895).  New  Hymn 
and  Tune  Boof:  An  Offering  of 
Praise  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (New  York,  1866). 

Hymnal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (New  York  and  Cincinnati, 
1878). 

The  Methodist  Hymnal.  Official  Hym- 
nal of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South  (New  York,  1905). 


A.  Methodist  “Revival" 

Solomon  Wiatt.  Wiatt’s  Impartial  Se- 
lection of  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  (Philadelphia,  1809). 

Thomas  S.  Hinde.  The  Pilgrim  Song- 
ster; or  a Choice  Collection  of  Spir- 
itual Songs  . . . (Cincinnati,  1810). 

Hymns  on  Select  Passages  of  Scripture: 
with  Others  Usually  Sung  at  Camp 
Meetings  . . . (Poughkeepsie,  1811). 

John  J.  Harrod.  Social  and  Camp-Meet- 
ing Songs  for  the  Pious  (Baltimore, 
1817). 

The  Camp-Meeting  Chorister  . . . for 
the  Pious  of  All  Denominations 
(Philadelphia,  1827). 

Peter  D.  Myers.  The  Zion  Songster 
(New  York,  1829). 

Orange  Scott  (1800-1847).  ^ New  and 
Improved  Camp  Meeting  Hymn 
Boof  (Brookfield,  Vt.,  1830). 

John  J.  Harrod.  The  New  and  Most 
Complete  Collection  of  Camp,  Social, 
and  Prayer  Meeting  Hymns  (Balti- 
more, 1830). 

A Choice  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Spir- 
itual Songs  ...  To  Aid  in  the  De- 
votions of  Prayer,  Conference,  and 
Camp-Meetings  (Windsor,  Vt.,  1836). 

Alfred  Brunson  and  Charles  Pitman. 
The  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel  (Pitts- 
burgh, 1837). 

B.  New  Light  Movement 

Elias  Smith  (1769-1846).  A Collection 
of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Christians 
(Portland,  Me.,  1811). 

Songs  of  Zion.  Being  a Collection  of 
Hymns,  for  the  Use  of  Christians  . . . 
(Haverhill,  1818). 
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C.  African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  (Philadel- 
phia, 1818). 

Henry  McNeal  Turner  (1834-1915). 
The  Hymn  Bool \ of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1873). 

Hymnal  Adapted  to  the  Doctrines  and 
Usages  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (Philadelphia,  1893). 

The  African  Methodist  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book  (Philadelphia,  1898). 

D.  Methodist  Society 

William  M.  Stilwell.  A Selection  of 
Hymns  for  Worship  (New  York, 
1821). 

E.  Reformed  Methodist 

The  Reformed  Methodist  Pocket  Hymn 
Book  (Taunton,  Vt.,  1828). 

F.  Evangelical  Association 

J.  M.  Saylor  and  J.  P.  Leib.  The  Evan- 
gelical Hymn  Book  (Cleveland,  1834). 

The  Evangelical  Hymn-Book  (Cleve- 
land, 1868). 

The  Hymn  Book  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  (Cleveland,  1882). 

The  Hymnal  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  (Cleveland,  1897). 

G.  Methodist  Protestant 

Thomas  Hewlings  Stockton  (1808- 
1868).  Hymn  Book  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  . . . (Baltimore, 
1837). 

Hymn  Book  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  . . . (Baltimore,  1859). 

Eben  Tourges  (1834-1891).  The  Tribute 
of  Praise  and  Methodist  Protestant 
Hymn  Book  • • • (Baltimore,  1882). 

T he  Methodist  Protestant  Church  Hym- 
nal (Philadelphia,  1901). 


H.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

A Collection  of  Hymns  for  Public,  So- 
cial and  Domestic  Worship  (Nash- 
ville, 1847). 

Thomas  Osmond  Summers  (1812-1882). 
Songs  of  Zion:  A Supplement  to  the 
Hymn  Book  °f  ^e  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South  (Nashville,  1851). 

The  New  Hymn  Book  (Nashville, 
1881). 

Hymn  Book  °f  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  (Nashville,  1889). 

I.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection 

The  Wesleyan  Hymnal  with  Tunes 
(Philadelphia,  1883). 

Sacred  Hymns  and  Tunes  Designed  to 
be  Used  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  [or  Church)  in  America 
(Syracuse,  1895). 

J.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

New  Hymn  and  Tune  Book ■ An  Offer- 
ing of  Praise  for  the  Use  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Zion  Church  of  Amer- 
ica (Philadelphia,  1888). 

3.  Congregation alist 

Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748).  The  Psalms  of 
David  Imitated  (Philadelphia,  1729; 
1741;  Boston,  1741). 

Isaac  Watts.  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs 
(Boston,  1739;  Philadelphia,  1742; 
New  York,  1752). 

William  Billings  (1746-1800).  The  New- 
England  Psalm-Singer:  or,  American 
Chorister  . . . (Boston,  1770). 

Joel  Barlow  (1754-1812).  Doctor  Watts’s 
Imitation  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
Corrected  and  Enlarged  . . . (Hart- 
ford, 1785). 

Jonathan  Benjamin.  Harmonia  Coelestis 
(Northampton,  1799). 
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Nathan  Strong  (1748-18x6),  Abel  Flint, 
and  Joseph  Steward.  The  Hartford 
Selection  of  Hymns,  from  the  Most 
Approved  Authors  . . . (Hartford, 
1799)- 

Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817).  The 
Psalms  of  David  . . . By  I.  Watts  . . . 
(Hartford,  1801). 

Samuel  Worcester  (1770-1821).  The 
Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs 
of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts  . . . (Boston, 
1819). 

Leonard  Bacon  (1820-1881).  Hymns  for 
the  Monthly  Concert  (Andover,  1823). 

The  General  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut. Psalms  and  Hymns,  for  Christian 
Use  and  Worship  . . . (New  Haven, 
1845). 

Darius  E.  Jones.  Temple  Melodies : A 
Collection  . . . of  Hymns  . . . (New 
York,  1851). 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-1887), 
Charles  Beecher  (1815-1900),  and 
John  Zundel.  Plymouth  Collection  of 
Hymns  and  Tunes:  For  the  Use  of 
Christian  Congregations  (New  York, 
1855). 

Elias  Nason  (1811-1887).  The  Congre- 
gational Hymn  Boof  (Boston,  1857). 

Edwards  Amasa  Park  (1808-1900), 
Austin  Phelps  (1820-1890),  and  Lowell 
Mason  (1792-1872).  The  Sabbath 
Hymn  Boof:  For  the  Service  of  Songs 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord  (New  York, 

1858) . 

E.  A.  Park,  Austin  Phelps,  and  Lowell 
Mason.  The  Sabbath  Hymn  and 
Tune  Boo\  (New  York,  1859). 

Elias  Nason.  The  New  Congregational 
Hymn  and  Tune  Boo\  (Boston, 

1859) - 

Charles  Herbert  Richards  (1839-1925). 
Christian  Praise  (New  York,  1880). 


C.  H.  Richards.  The  Manual  of  Praise 
(Oberlin,  Ohio,  1880). 

George  Harris  (1844-1922),  William 
Jewett  Tucker  (1839-1926),  and  E.  K. 
Glezen.  Hymns  of  the  Faith  with 
Songs  (Boston,  1887). 

Lyman  Abbott  (1835-1922).  The  Plym- 
outh Hymnal  . . . (New  York,  1893). 

C.  H.  Richards.  The  New  Manual  of 
Praise  (New  York,  1901). 

4.  Moravian 

Nicolaus  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf  (1700- 
1760).  A Choice  Collection  of  Hymns: 
With  Several  New  Translations  from 
the  Hymn  Bool ( of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  (Philadelphia,  1743). 

A Hymn  Boof  for  the  Children  Belong- 
ing to  the  Brethren’s  Congregations  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1763). 

A Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  (Philadelphia,  1813). 

A Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  (Philadelphia,  1832). 

Peter  Wolle.  Hymn  Tunes,  Used  in  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  (Phila- 
delphia, 1836). 

Liturgy  and  Hymns  (Bethlehem,  1849). 

Hymns  on  the  Principal  Truths  of  the 
Christian  Religion  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  (Bethlehem,  1851). 

Hymns  and  Offices  of  Worship  for  Use 
in  Schools,  with  an  Appendix  of  Tunes 
(Bethlehem,  1866). 

Offices  of  Worship  and  Hymns  (Beth- 
lehem, 1866). 

The  Liturgy  and  Hymns  of  the  Ameri- 
can Province  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum 
(Bethlehem,  1876). 

Offices  of  Worship  and  Hymns  ( with 
Tunes)  . . . (Bethlehem,  1891). 
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5.  Unitarian 

Appendix  to  Tate  and  Brady,  Contain- 
ing aN umber  of  Hymns  Taf^en  Chief- 
ly from  Dr.  Watts’s  Scriptural  Collec- 
tion (Boston,  1754). 

Brattle  Street  Church.  A Collection  of 
Hymns  . . . for  the  Use  of  the  West 
Society  in  Boston  (Boston,  1783). 

William  Bentley  (1759-1819).  A Collec- 
tion of  Hymns  for  Public  Worship 
(Salem,  1788). 

Jeremy  Belknap  (1744-1798).  Sacred 
Poetry:  Consisting  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  Adapted  to  Christian  Devo- 
tion . . . (Boston,  1795). 

William  Emerson  (1769-1811).  A Col- 
lection of  Psalms  and  Hymns  (Bos- 
ton, 1808). 

Brattle  Street  Church.  Hymns  for  Pub- 
lic Worship,  Part  II . . . (Boston,  1808). 

Ralph  Eddowes  and  James  Taylor.  A Se- 
lection of  Sacred  Poetry  . . . From 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Merric\,  Scott, 
Cowper,  Barbauld,  Steele,  and  Others 
(Philadelphia,  1812). 

Henry  F.  Sewall.  A Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  for  Social  and  Private 
Worship  (New  York,  1820). 

J.  P.  Dabney.  A Selection  of  Hymns  and 
Psalms,  for  Social  and  Private  Wor- 
ship (Andover,  1821). 

Samuel  Willard  (1775-1859).  Sacred 
Poetry  and  Music  Reconciled;  or  a 
Collection  of  Hymns,  Original  and 
Compiled  (Boston,  1830). 

F.  W.  P.  Greenwood.  A Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Christian 
Worship  (Boston,  1830). 

Lewis  G.  Pray  (1793-1862).  The  Sun- 
day School  Hymn  Boof  (Boston, 
i833)- 

William  Bourn  Oliver  Peabody  (1799- 
1847).  The  Springfield  Collection  of 


Hymns  for  Sacred  Worship  (Spring- 
field,  1835). 

Charles  F.  Barnard  (1808-1884).  The 
Chapel  Hymn  Boof  (Boston,  1836). 

William  P.  Lunt  (1805-1857).  The 
Christian  Psalter:  A Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Social  and 
Private  Worship  (Boston,  1841). 

James  Flint  (1779-1855).  A Collection  of 
Hymns,  for  the  Christian  Church  and 
Home  (Boston,  1843). 

Chandler  Robbins  (1810-1882).  The  So- 
cial Hymn  Boo\  (Boston,  1843). 

James  Freeman  Clarke  (1810-1888).  The 
Disciples’  Hymn  Boo\  (Boston,  1844). 

Lewis  G.  Pray.  The  Sunday  School 
Hymn  and  Service  Boo\  (Boston, 
1844). 

George  W.  Briggs.  Hymns  for  Public 
Worship  (Boston,  1845). 

George  Edward  Ellis  (1814-1894).  A 
Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
the  Sanctuary  (Boston,  1845). 

Abiel  Abbot  Livermore  (1811-1892). 
Christian  Hymns  for  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Worship  . . . (Boston,  1846). 

Samuel  Longfellow  (1819-1892)  and 
Samuel  Johnson  (1822-1882).  A Bool { 
of  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private  De- 
votion (Cambridge,  1846). 

Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol  (1812-1900). 
Hymns  of  the  Sanctuary  (Boston, 
1859). 

Frederic  Henry  Hedge  (1805-1890)  and 
Frederic  Dan  Huntington  (1819-1904). 
Hymns  for  the  Church  of  Christ  (Bos- 
ton, 1853). 

Chandler  Robbins.  Hy?nn  Boo\  for 
Christian  Worship  (Boston,  1854). 

Caroline  Whitmarsh.  Hymns  of  the 
Ages  (Boston,  1858). 

Samuel  Longfellow.  A Boof  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes  (Boston,  i860). 
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Samuel  Osgood.  Christian  Worship 
(New  York,  1862). 

Samuel  Longfellow  and  Samuel  John- 
son. Hymns  of  the  Spirit  (Boston, 
1864). 

Leonard  J.  Livermore.  Hymn  and  Tune 
Boo\  for  the  Church  and  the  Home 
(Boston,  1868). 

Rufus  Ellis.  Hymns  for  the  Christian 
Church,  for  the  Use  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Boston  (Boston, 
1869). 

Frederick  Lucian  Hosmer  (1840-1929), 
William  Channing  Gannett  (1840- 
1923),  and  J.  Vilas  Blake.  Unity 
Hymns  and  Carols  (Boston,  1880). 

Minot  Judson  Savage  (1841-1918)  and 
Lloward  M.  Dow.  Sacred  Songs  for 
Public  Worship  . . . (Boston,  1883). 

F.  L.  Hosmer  and  W.  C.  Gannett.  The 
T bought  of  God  in  Hymns  and  Poems 
(Boston,  1885). 

Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Williams.  Hymnal: 
Amore  Dei  . . . (Boston,  1890). 

Henry  Wilder  Foote.  Hymns  of  the 
Church  Universal  (Boston,  1890). 

H.  W.  Foote.  Hymns  for  Church  and 
Home  (Boston,  1895). 

Mary  Wilder  Tileston.  Hymns  for 
Church  and  Home,  with  Tunes  (Bos- 
ton, 1895). 

6.  Presbyterian 

James  Lyon  (1735-1794).  Urania,  or  a 
Choice  Collection  of  Psalm-Tunes, 
Anthems,  and  Hymns  . . . (Philadel- 
phia, 1761-62). 

Hymns  Suited  to  the  Christian  Worship 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (Phila- 
delphia, 1787). 

Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Psalms,  Carefully  Suited  to  the  Chris- 
tian Worship  in  the  United  States  of 
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America  (Philadelphia,  1787).  An  edi- 
tion of  “Barlow’s  Watts.” 

Andrew  Adgate  ( ?-i793).  Select  Psalms 
and  Hymns  . . . (Philadelphia,  1787). 

George  Buist.  A Version  of  the  Boo\  of 
Psalms  . . . (Charleston,  1796). 

James  P.  Wilson.  Hymns  for  Spiritual 
Worship  . . . From  Various  Authors 
(Philadelphia,  1817). 

Asahel  Nettleton  (1783-1844).  Village 
Hymns  for  Social  Worship.  Selected 
and  Original  . . . (New  York,  1824). 

Archibald  Alexander  (1722-1851).  Psalms 
Adapted  to  the  Public  Worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Princeton,  1828). 

Archibald  Alexander.  Hymns  Adapted 
to  the  Public  Worship  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Princeton,  1829). 

Psalms  and  Hymns  Adapted  to  Public 
Worship,  and  Approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  . . . (Philadelphia,  1831). 

Archibald  Alexander.  A Selection  of 
Hymns,  Adapted  to  the  Devotions  of 
the  Closet,  the  Family,  and  the  Social 
Circle  . . . (New  York,  1831). 

Lowell  Mason  (1792-1872).  Church 
Psalmody  (Boston  and  Philadelphia, 

1831). 

Thomas  Hastings  (1784-1872)  and  Low- 
ell Mason.  Spiritual  Songs  for  Social 
Worship  (Utica,  1832). 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Psalms  and  Hymns  Adapted  to  Social, 
Private,  and  Public  Worship  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1843). 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  (1830-1907). 
Church  Music:  With  Selections  . . . 
from  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  . . . (Rochester, 
1855). 

Willis  Lord.  Hymns  of  Worship  (Phila- 
delphia, 1858). 

W.  C.  Dana.  A Collection  of  Hymns 
(New  York,  1859). 
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Nathaniel  C.  Burt.  A Pastor’s  Selection 
of  Hymns  and  Tunes  (Philadelphia, 
1859). 

Henry  R.  Boardman.  Selection  of 
Hymns  Designed  as  a Supplement  to 
the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (Philadelphia,  1861). 

Charles  Seymour  Robinson  (1829-1899). 
Songs  of  the  Church : or,  Hymns  and 
Tunes  for  Christian  Worship  (New 
York,  1862). 

C.  S.  Robinson.  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary 
(New  York,  1865). 

Hymnal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1866). 

James  Ormsbee  Murray  (1827-1899)  and 
Winthrop  S.  Gilman.  The  Sacrifice  of 
Praise  (New  York,  1869). 

Edwin  Francis  Hatfield  (1807-1883). 
The  Church  Hymn  Boo\,  With  Tunes 
(New  York,  1872). 

J.  T.  Duryea.  The  Presbyterian  Hymnal 
. . . (Philadelphia,  1874). 

Roswell  Dwight  Hitchcock  (1817-1887), 
Zachary  Eddy  (1815-1891),  and  Philip 
SchafT  (1819-1893).  Hymns  and  Songs 
of  Praise  (New  York,  1874). 

C.  S.  Robinson.  Psalms  and  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs.  A Manual  of  Worship 
for  the  Church  of  Christ  (New  York, 
i875>- 

C.  S.  Robinson.  Selection  of  Spiritual 
Songs  with  Music  for  the  Church  and 
Choir  (New  York,  1878). 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  (1852-1908)  and 
Sigismund  Lasar.  The  Evangelical 
Hymnal  (New  York,  1880). 

L.  W.  Bacon.  The  Church  Boo\  (New 
York,  1883). 

Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker  (1851- 
1929).  Church  Song  for  the  Uses  of 
the  House  of  God  (New  York,  1889). 

Louis  Fitzgerald  Benson  (1855-1930). 
The  Hymnal  Published  by  Authority 


of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  (Philadelphia,  1895). 

L.  F.  Benson.  The  Chapel  Hymnal 
(Philadelphia,  1898). 

L.  F.  Benson.  The  School  Hymnal 
(Philadelphia,  1899). 

A.  Presbyterian  “Revival” 

John  W.  Scott.  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  for  the  Use  of  Christians  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1803). 

B.  New  School  Presbyterian 

Nathan  Sidney  Smith  Beman  (1785- 

1 871 ) . Sacred  Lyrics:  or  Select  Hymns, 
Particularly  Adapted  to  Revivals  of 
Religion,  and  Intended  as  a Supple- 
ment to  Watts  . . . (Troy,  N.Y.,  1832). 

N.  S.  S.  Beman.  Sacred  Lyrics,  or  Psalms 
and  Hymns  Adapted  to  Public  Wor- 
ship . . . (Troy,  1841). 

N.  S.  S.  Beman.  Church  Psalmist:  or 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  for  the  Public, 
Social,  and  Private  Use  of  Evangelical 
Christians  (New  York,  1843). 

N.  S.  S.  Beman.  Social  Psalmist  (New 
York,  1843). 

Seth  Collins  Brace  (1811-?).  Parish 
Hymns  for  Public,  Social,  and  Pri- 
vate Worship  (Philadelphia,  1843). 

S.  C.  Brace.  Parish  Psalmody.  A Collec- 
tion of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public 
Worship  (Philadelphia,  1844). 

Social  Hymns  and  Tune  Boo ^ for  the 
Lecture  Room  . . . (New  York,  1865). 

C.  Cumberland  Presbyterian 

A.  J.  Baird.  Psalms  and  Hymns  (Nash- 
ville, 1845). 

D.  Presbyterian  ( Southern ) 

Psalms  and  Hymns  (Richmond,  1866). 

Robert  P.  Kerr  (1848-1901).  Hymns  of  \ 

the  Ages  (New  York,  1891). 
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Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 
The  New  Psalms  and  Hymns  . . . 
(Richmond,  1901). 

7.  Baptist 

Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  . . . from 
the  Worlds  of  Several  Authors  (New- 
port, 1766). 

Joshua  Smith.  Divine  Hymns,  or  Spir- 
itual Songs  (Norwich,  1784). 

Samuel  Jones  (1734-1819)  and  Burgis 
Allison.  A Selection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  . . . (Philadelphia,  1790). 

Benjamin  Cleveland  (1738-1806). 
Hymns  on  Different  Spiritual  Sub- 
jects (Norwich,  1792). 

John  Stanford  (1754-1834).  A Collec- 
tion of  Evangelical  Hymns  (New 
York,  1792). 

John  Asplund.  Richard  Burnham’s  New 
Hymns  (Boston,  1796). 

Samuel  Holyoke  (1762-1820).  The 
Christian  Harmonist  . . . (Salem, 
1804). 

John  Courtney.  The  Christian’s  Pocket 
Companion  (Richmond,  1805). 

A Selection  of  Evangelical  Hymns  Sup- 
plementary to  Dr.  Rippon  (Burling- 
ton, N.J.,  1807). 

The  Boston  Collection  of  Sacred  and 
Devotional  Hymns  (Boston,  1808). 

Daniel  Dodge.  A Selection  of  Hymns 
and  Psalms  (Wilmington,  1808). 

Ebenezer  Jayne.  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  on  Various  Subjects  (Morris- 
town, 1809). 

William  Parkinson  (1774-1848).  A Se- 
lection of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs 
. . . as  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Watts’s 
Psalms  and  Hymns  (New  York,  1809). 

William  Collier.  A New  Selection  of 
Hymns  (Boston,  1810). 

William  Staughton  (1770-1829).  An 
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Appendix,  from  the  Olney  Hymns, 
With  Additional  Hymns,  Original 
and  Selected  (Philadelphia,  1813). 
David  Benedict  (1779-1874).  The  Paw- 
tucket Collection  of  Conference 
Hymns  (Pawtucket,  1817). 

Jesse  Mercer  (1769-1841).  The  Cluster 
of  Spiritual  Songs,  Divine  Hymns 
and  Social  Poems  . . . (Augusta,  Ga., 

i8i7)’ 

Starke  Dupuy.  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  . . . (Louisville,  1818). 

H.  Miller.  A New  Selection  of  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs,  from  the 
Best  Authors  (Cincinnati,  1818). 
James  M.  Winchell.  An  Arrangement 
of  the  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual 
Songs,  of  .. . Isaac  Watts  . . . (Boston, 

1819) . 

The  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts, 
Arranged  by  Dr.  Rippon:  with  Dr. 
Rippon  s Selection  . . . (Philadelphia, 

1820) . 

Thomas  B.  Ripley  (1795-1876).  A 
Selection  of  Hymns  for  Conference 
and  Prayer  Meetings  (Portland,  Me., 

1821) . 

Absolom  Graves.  Hymns,  Psalms  and 
Spiritual  Songs  (Louisville,  1825). 
Andrew  Broadus.  Dover  Selection  of 
Spiritual  Songs  (Richmond,  1828). 
Rufus  Babcock,  Jr.  Manual  of  Christian 
Psalmody  (Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
1832). 

Andrew  Broadus.  Virginia  Selection  of 
Spiritual  Songs  (Richmond,  1836). 
Linsley  and  Davis.  Select  Hymns, 
Adapted  to  the  Devotional  Services 
of  the  Baptist  Denomination  (Hart- 
ford, 1836). 

Sewall  Sylvester  Cutting  (1813-1882). 
Hymns  for  the  Vestry  and  Fireside 
(Boston,  1841). 
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W.  C.  Buck.  The  Baptist  Hymn  Boo\: 
Original  and  Selected  . . . (Louis- 
ville, 1842). 

Baron  Stow  (1801-1869)  and  Samuel 
Francis  Smith  (1808-1895).  The 
Psalmist:  A New  Collection  of 

Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  . . . (Boston,  1843). 

Jacob  Knapp.  The  Evangelical  Harp 
(Utica,  1845). 

John  Dowling.  Conference  Hymns 
(New  York,  1849). 

The  Baptist  Harp  (Philadelphia,  1849). 

Richard  Fuller  (1804-1876)  and  Jere- 
miah Bell  Jeter  (1802-1880).  A Sup- 
plement to  the  Psalmist  (Richmond, 

1850) . 

Sidney  Dyer  (1814-1882).  The  South- 
western Psalmist  (Louisville,  1851). 

Southern  Publication  Society.  The  Bap- 
tist Psalmody;  A Selection  of  Hymns 
for  the  Worship  of  God  (Charleston, 

1851) . 

The  Baptist  Hymn  and  Tune  Boo\ 
(Philadelphia,  1871). 

Richard  Fuller.  The  Baptist  Praise 
Boo\:  for  Congregational  Singing 
(New  York,  1872). 

Elias  Henry  Johnson  (1841-1906).  The 
Baptist  Hymnal  (Philadelphia,  1883). 

E.  H.  Johnson.  Sursum  Corda  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1898). 

A.  Universal  Baptist 

Elhanan  Winchester  (1751-1797).  A 
Choice  Collection  of  Hymns  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1782). 

Elhanan  Winchester.  A Choice  Collec- 
tion of  Hymns,  from  Various  Au- 
thors . . . For  Use  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia  (Philadelphia, 
1784). 


B.  Dunher 

The  Christian’s  Duty,  Exhibited,  In  a 
Series  of  Hymns  . . . by  the  Fraternity 
of  Baptists  (Germantown,  1791). 

John  Leibert.  A Selection  of  Hymns, 
From  Various  Authors,  Supplement- 
ary for  the  Use  of  Christians  (German- 
town, 1816). 

Henry  Kurtz.  A Choice  Selection  of 
Hymns  . . . (Poland,  Ohio,  1852). 

A Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Spiritual  Songs  . . . Adapted  to  the 
Fraternity  of  the  Brethren  (Coving- 
ton, Ohio,  1867). 

C.  Freewill  Baptist 

Henry  Alline  (1748-1784).  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  (Dover,  N.H.,  1797). 

David  Marks.  Hymns  for  Christian 
Melody,  Selected  from  Various  Au- 
thors . . . (Boston,  1832). 

Freewill  Baptist  General  Conference. 
The  Psalmody:  A Collection  of 
Hymns  for  Public  and  Social  Wor- 
ship . . . (Dover,  N.H.,  1853). 

D.  Church  of  God 

John  Winebrenner  (1797-1860).  A 
Prayer  Meeting  and  Revival  Hymn 
Boo\  . . . (Harrisburg,  1825). 

E.  Disciples  of  Christ 

Alexander  Campbell  (1788-1866).  Psalms, 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  . . . (Red- 
stone, Ky.,  1828). 

Alexander  Campbell,  William  Scott 
(1813-1885),  Barton  Warren  Stone 
(1772-1844),  and  J.  T.  Johnson.  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs,  Original 
and  Selected  . . . (Bethany,  Va.,  1834). 

S.  E.  Shepard.  Sacred  Poetry,  Selected 
and  Amended  . . . (New  York,  1851). 
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American  Christian  Missionary  Society. 
The  Christian  Hymn  Boo\. : A Com- 
pilation of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spir- 
itual Songs  . . . (Cincinnati,  1866). 

The  New  Christian  Hymn  and  Tune 
Boo\  (Cincinnati,  1882). 

F.  Mennonite 

A Collection  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Spiritual  Songs.  Suited  to  the  Various 
Occasions  . . . of  the  Church  of  Christ 
. . . (Mountain  Valley,  Va.  1859). 

A Choice  Collection  of  Spiritual  Hymns 
. . . Designed  for  Use  of  the  Evangel- 
ical U nited  Mennonites  and  All  Lovers 
of  Zion  (Goshen,  Inch,  1881). 

Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Worship  and  Sunday  Schools  . . . 
(Elkhart,  Inch,  1890). 

G.  Progressive  Brethren 

The  Brethren  Hymnody  with  Tunes 
(Wilmington,  Ohio,  1884). 

H.  German  Baptist  Brethren 

The  Brethren  Hymnal:  A Collection  of 
Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs 
. . . (Elgin,  111.,  1901). 

8.  Reformed  Dutch 

Francis  Hopkinson  (1737-1791).  The 
Psalms  of  David,  With  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer  . . . 
In  Metre  . . . (New  York,  1767). 

John  Henry  Livingston  (1746-1825). 
The  Psalms  of  David,  With  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs  . . . (New  York, 
1789). 

J.  H.  Livingston.  The  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  with  the  Catechism,  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  North 
America  (New  York,  1814). 
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Thomas  DeWitt.  Additional  Hymns, 
Adopted  by  the  General  Synod  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1831). 

The  Sabbath-School  and  Social  Hymn 
Boo\  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
(Philadelphia,  1843). 

Additional  Hymns  . . . (Philadelphia, 
1846). 

J.  H.  Livingston.  The  Psalms  and 
Hymns  . . .of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  in  North  America  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1847). 

John  Bodine  Thompson  (1830-1907), 
A.  G.  Vermilye,  and  Alexander  Ram- 
say Thompson  (1812-1895).  Hymns  of 
the  Church:  with  Tunes  (New  York, 
1869). 

J.  B.  Thompson.  Christian  Praise  (New 
York,  1870). 

J.  B.  Thompson,  A.  G.  Vermilye,  and 
A.  R.  Thompson.  Hymns  of  Prayer 
and  Praise  (New  York,  1871). 

Edwin  A.  Bedell.  The  Church  Hymnary 
. . . (New  York,  1891). 

9.  Universalist 

James  Relly  (1722-1728).  Christian 
Hymns,  Poems  and  Spiritual  Songs, 
Sacred  to  the  Praise  of  God  Our  Sav- 
iour (Burlington,  N.J.,  1776). 

James  Relly.  Christian  Hymns,  Poems 
and  Spiritual  Songs  . . . (Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  1782). 

Silas  Ballou.  New  Hymns  on  Various 
Subjects  (Worcester,  1785). 

Artis  Seagrave.  Evangelical  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  Selected 
from  Various  Authors  . . . (Philadel- 
phia, 1792). 

George  Richards  (1755-1816).  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs:  Selected 
and  Original . . . (Boston,  1792). 
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Edward  Mitchell.  Psalms,  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  . . . (New  York,  1796). 

Hosea  Ballou  (1771-1852),  Abner  Knee- 
land  (1774-1844),  and  Edward  Turner 
(1778-1860).  Hymns  Composed  by 
Different  Authors,  by  Order  of  the 
General  Convention  of  Universalists 
of  the  New  England  States  and  Others 
(Walpole,  1808). 

Abner  Kneeland.  The  Philadelphia 
Hymn  Boo\  (Philadelphia,  1819). 

Hosea  Ballou  and  Edward  Turner.  The 
Universalits’  Hymn  Boo\  (Boston, 
1821). 

Christian  Hymns  Adapted  to  the  Wor- 
ship of  God  Our  Saviour  (Boston, 
1823). 

Sebastian  Streeter  and  Russell  Streeter. 
The  New  Hymn  Boo\  Designed  for 
Universalist  Societies  . . . (Boston, 
1829). 

Hosea  Ballou,  II  (1796-1861).  A Col- 
lection of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the 
Use  of  Universalist  Societies  and  Fam- 
ilies (Boston,  1837). 

Abel  C.  Thomas.  Hymns  of  Zion  with 
Appropriate  Music  (Philadelphia, 
i839)- 

John  Greenleaf  Adams  (1810-?)  and 
Edwin  Hubbell  Chapin  (1814-1880). 
Hymns  for  Christian  Devotion:  Espe- 
cially Adapted  to  the  Universalist  De- 
nomination . . . (Boston,  1846). 

Adin  Ballou  (1803-1890).  The  Hopedale 
Collection  of  the  Hymns  and  Songs, 
for  the  Use  of  Practical  Christians 
(Hopedale,  Mass.,  1849). 

J.  G.  Adams.  The  Gospel  Psalmist;  A 
Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  (Bos- 
ton, 1861). 

E.  C.  Bolles  and  Israel  Washburn,  Jr. 
(1813-1883).  Hymns  for  the  Church 
and  the  Home : With  a Collection  of 


Psalms,  Portland  Collection  (Boston, 
1865). 

J.  G.  Adams.  Vestry  Harmonies  (Bos- 
ton, 1868). 

Church  Harmonies:  A Collection  of 
Hymns  and  Tunes  for  the  Use  of  Con- 
gregations (Boston,  1873). 

10.  Protestant  Episcopal 

William  White  (1748-1836),  William 
Smith  (1754-1821),  and  Charles  Henry 
Wharton  (1748-1833).  The  Bool [ of 
Common  Prayer  ...  As  Revised  and 
Proposed  to  the  Use  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  . . . (Philadelphia, 
1786). 

The  Boo\  of  Common  Prayer  . . . Ac- 
cording to  the  Use  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America  (Philadelphia,  1790).  The 
Whole  Boo ^ of  Psalms,  in  Metre;  with 
Hymns  . . . (Philadelphia,  1790). 

Vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 
Hymns  Selected  from  the  Most  Ap- 
proved Authors,  for  the  Use  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston  (Boston,  1818). 

J.  P.  K.  Henshaw.  A Selection  of  Hymns, 
for  the  Use  of  Social  Religious  Meet- 
ings, and  for  Private  Devotions 
(Brooklyn,  1817). 

William  Augustine  Muhlenberg  (1796- 
1877).  Church  Poetry:  Being  Portions 
of  the  Psalms  in  Verse,  and  Hymns 
Suited  to  ..  . Various  Occasions  of 
the  Church  (Philadelphia,  1823). 

W.  A.  Muhlenberg  and  Henry  Ustick 
Onderdonk  (1789-1858).  Hymns  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  United  States  of  America  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1827). 

General  Convention  of  1832.  Psalms  in 
Metre,  Selected  from  the  Psalms  of 
David  (Philadelphia,  1833). 
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Selections  from  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
Metre,  with  Hymns,  Suited  to  the 
Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  . . . 
(Philadelphia,  1833). 

Stephen  Higginson  Tyng  (1800-1885) 
and  Dudley  A.  Tyng.  The  Lecture- 
Room  Hymn-Boo \ (Philadelphia, 
1855). 

C.  W.  Andrew.  Hymns  and  Devotional 
Poetry  (Philadelphia,  1857). 

Service  Boofi  . . . For  Use  in  Prayer  Meet- 
ings, and  on  Other  Occasions  (Phila- 
delphia, 1858). 

Frederick  Wilson.  Sacred  Hymns;  Chief- 
ly from  Ancient  Sources  . . . (Philadel- 
phia, 1859). 

George  Burgess  (1809-1866),  W.  A. 
Muhlenberg,  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe 
(1818-1896),  Mark  Anthony  DeWolfe 
Howe  (1808-1895),  and  Francis  Whar- 
ton (1820-1889).  Hymns  for  Church 
and  Home  (Philadelphia,  i860). 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  (Philadel- 
phia, 1865). 

H.G.  Batterson.  Church  Hymnal  (Phila- 
delphia, 1869). 

Charles  L.  Hutchins.  The  Church  Hym- 
nal (Buffalo,  1870). 

J.  Ireland  Tucker.  The  Parish  Hymnal 
(New  York,  1870). 

Hymnal:  According  to  the  Use  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (Philadel- 
phia, 1872). 

Committee  on  the  Hymnal.  The  Hymnal 
Revised  and  Enlarged  as  Adopted  by 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  . . . (New  York, 
1892). 

A.  Reformed  Episcopal 

George  David  Cummins  (1822-1876). 
Hymns  Recommended  for  Use  in  the 
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Reformed  Episcopal  Church  (Phila- 
delphia, 1874). 

Hymnal  Companion  to  the  Prayer 
Boo\,  with  Accompanying  Tunes 
(Philadelphia,  1885). 

11.  New  Church 

Joseph  Proud  (1745-1826).  The  Liturgy 
of  the  New  Church,  Signified  by  The 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation  . . . 
Also  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  . . . 
The  Fourth  Edition  (Baltimore,  1792). 

Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  New  Church, 
Signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
Apocalypse  (Philadelphia,  1822). 

The  Order  of  Worship,  for  the  Use  of 
the  Second  New  Jerusalem  Church  of 
Philadelphia  (Philadelphia,  1830). 

Frank  Sewall  (1837-1915).  The  Chris- 
tian Hymnal  (Philadelphia,  1867). 

Frank  Sewall.  The  Boofi  of  Worship: 
Prepared  for  the  Use  of  the  New 
Church  . . . (New  York,  1876). 

Frank  Sewall.  The  Magnificat:  Com- 
piled for  the  Use  of  the  New  Church 
. . . (New  York,  1893). 

12.  Lutheran 

John  Christopher  Kunze  (1744-1807).  A 
Hymn  and  Prayer  Boo\:  for  the  Use 
of  Such  Lutheran  Churches  as  Use 
the  English  Language  (New  York, 
1795)- 

George  Strebeck.  A Collection  of  Evan- 
gelical Hymns,  Made  from  Different 
Authors  and  Collections , for  the  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church  in  New  Yor ^ 
. . . (New  York,  1797). 

Ralph  Williston.  A Choice  Selection  of 
Evangelical  Hymns  . . . (New  York, 
1806). 

Synod  of  the  State  of  New  York.  A Col- 
lection of  Hymns,  and  a Liturgy,  for 
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the  Use  of  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Churches  . . . (New  York,  1814). 

Paul  Henkel  (1754-1825).  Church  Hymn 
Boo\,  Consisting  of  Newly  Composed 
Hymns,  with  an  Addition  of  Hymns 
and  Psalms,  from  Other  Authors  . . . 
(New  Market,  Va.,  1816). 

Samuel  Simon  Schmucker  (1799-1873). 
Hymns,  Selected  and  Original,  for 
Public  and  Private  Worship  (Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  1828). 

Charles  Philip  Krauth  (1797-1867). 
Hymns,  Selected  and  Arranged  for 
Sunday  Schools,  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  . . . (Philadelphia, 
1838). 

William  Alfred  Passavant  (1821-1894). 
Hymns,  Selected  and  Original,  for 
Sunday  Schools,  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  (Baltimore,  1843). 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio.  A Collection  of 
Hymns  and  Prayers  for  Public  and 
Private  Worship  (Zanesville,  Ohio, 
1845). 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio.  A Collection  of 
Hymns  for  Public  and  Private  Wor- 
ship (Columbus,  n.d.  [before  1855]). 

Joseph  Augustus  Seiss  (1823-1904)  and 
W.  A.  Passavant.  The  Evangelical 
Psalmist:  A Collection  of  Tunes  and 
Hymns  for  Use  in  Congregational  and 
Social  Worship  (Philadelphia,  1859). 

Beale  Melancthon  Schmucker  (1827- 
1888)  and  Frederic  Mayer  Bird  (1838- 
1908 ).  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  (Philadel- 
phia, 1865). 

Church  Boof  (Philadelphia,  1868). 

Synod  of  Missouri.  Hymns  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  (St.  Louis, 
1886). 

The  Common  Service  for  the  Use  of 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregations 
(Philadelphia,  1888). 


Synod  of  Missouri.  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Hymn-Boo  f . . . (Baltimore,  1893) 

Hymns  and  Tunes  (Philadelphia,  1899). 

A.  General  Synod  ( Southern ) 

The  Boot \ of  Worship  . . . (Columbia, 
S.C.,  1867). 

Boof  of  Worship  . . . (Philadelphia, 
1871). 

13.  Shaker 

Millennial  Praises,  Containing  a Collec- 
tion of  Gospel  Hymns  . . . Adapted  to 
the  Day  of  Christ’s  Second  Appearing 
. . . (Hancock,  N.Y.,  1812). 

Philos  Harmoniae  (Richard  McNemar). 
A Selection  of  Hymns  and  Poems;  for 
the  Use  of  Believers  (Watervliet,  Ohio, 
i833)- 

A Collection  of  Millennial  Hymns, 
Adapted  to  the  Present  Order  of  the 
Church  (Canterbury,  1847). 

A Sacred  Repository  of  Hymns  and 
Anthems  (Canterbury,  1852). 

Shaker  Music.  Inspirational  Hymns  and 
Melodies  . . . (Albany,  1875). 

Original  Shaffer  Music.  Published  by  the 
North  Family  of  Mt.  Lebanon  (New 
York,  1893). 

14.  United  Brethren  in  Christ 

James  T.  Stewart.  The  Sacrifice  of  the 
Heart:  or,  A Choice  Selection  of 
Hymns  from  the  Most  Approved  Au- 
thors, for  the  Use  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ  (Cincinnati,  1826). 

Jacob  Antrim.  A Collection  of  Hymns 
. . . (Dayton,  Ohio,  1829). 

William  R.  Rhinehart  and  Jacob  Erb. 
A Collection  of  Hymns  . . . (Rich- 
mond, 1833). 

Henry  G.  Spayth.  A Collection  of 
Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ . . . (Dayton,  1849). 
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Joseph  Bever.  The  Christian  Songster 
(Dayton,  1858). 

Hymns  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  Social 
Worship  . . . (Dayton,  1874). 

The  Otterbein  Hymnal  (Otterbein, 
Ohio,  1890). 

15.  German  Reformed 

Classis  of  Maryland.  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
for  the  Use  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica . . . (Baltimore,  1830). 

Joseph  Frederic  Berg  (1812-1871).  The 
Saints’  Harp:  A Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  Adapted  to 
Prayer  and  Social  Meetings,  and  Sea- 
sons of  Revival  (Philadelphia,  1839). 

The  Hymns  for  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  (Philadelphia, 
1874). 

The  Reformed  Church  Hymnal:  with 
Tunes  (Cleveland,  1878). 

Synod  of  1887.  The  Hymnal  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States 
(Cleveland,  1890). 

16.  Mormon 

A Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  (New 
York,  1838). 

John  Hardy.  A Collection  of  Sacred 
Hymns  Adapted  to  the  Faith  and 
Views  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  (Boston,  1843). 

Sidney  Rigdon  (1793-1876).  A Collec- 
tion of  Sacred  Hymns  . . . (Pittsburgh, 
1845). 

Charles  A.  Adams.  A Collection  of 
Sacred  Hymns  . . . (Bellows  Falls, 
1845). 

Brigham  Young  (1801-1877),  Parley 
Parker  Pratt  (1807-1857),  and  John 
Taylor  (1808-1887).  Sacred  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs  . . . (Salt  Lake 
City,  1871). 


17.  Adventist 

William  Miller  (1782-1849).  Hymns,  De- 
signed for  the  Use  of  the  Second  Ad- 
vent Band  . . . (Boston,  1843). 

A.  Evangelical  Adventist 

Joshua  Vaughan  Himes  (1805-1895). 
Millennial  Harp:  for  Meetings  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ  (Boston, 
1846). 

J.  V.  Himes.  The  Advent  Harp;  De- 
signed for  Believers  in  the  Speedy 
Coming  of  Christ  (Boston,  1849). 

John  Pearson,  Jr.  The  Harp  . . . (Boston, 
1856). 

B.  Advent  Christian 

The  Jubilee  Harp  (Boston,  1867). 

Charles  C.  Barker.  The  Hymns  of  the 
Morning  (Concord,  N.H.,  1872). 

The  New  Jubilee  Harp  (Boston,  1881). 

C.  C.  Barker.  Hymns  of  the  Advent 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  1881). 

C.  Seventh-Day  Adventist 

Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Those  Who  Keep 
the  Commandments  of  God  and  the 
Faith  of  Jesus  (Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
1876). 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book  . • . (Washington,  1887). 

D.  Age-to-Come  Adventist 

James  W.  Wilson.  The  Christian  Hym- 
nal (Plymouth,  Ind.,  1887). 

18.  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association 

Union  Prayer  Meeting  Hymns  (Boston, 
1858). 

The  Soldiers’  Hymn  Book  (Boston, 
1863). 
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L.  P.  Rowland.  The  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  Hymn  and  Tune 
Boo\  (Boston,  1867). 

Dwight  Lyman  Moody  (1837-1899).  The 
Northwestern  Hymn  Boo ^ (Chicago, 
1870). 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  (1852-1908). 
Praise  Songs  (New  York,  1897). 

C.  C.  Hall.  Hymnal  for  the  Jubilee  Con- 
vention of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations  (New  York,  1901). 


19.  Evangelists  and  Revivalists 
(1874-1898) 

Philip  P.  Bliss  (1838-1876).  Gospel 
Songs  (Cincinnati,  1874). 

P.  P.  Bliss  and  Ira  David  Sankey  (1840- 
1908).  Gospel  Hymns  and  Sacred 
Songs  (New  York,  1875). 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  (1852-1908). 
Church  Hymns  and  Gospel  Songs 
(New  York,  1898). 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE 


Donald  H.  Wheeler 
February  g,  1883 — April  6,  ig68 

During  the  years  between  1921  and  1953  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  was 
uniquely  served  by  a distinguished  and  unforgettable  teacher  in  the  area  of 
speech,  then  a pioneer  field  in  seminary  education.  Donald  H.  Wheeler  has  been 
remembered  vividly  by  his  students  and  his  colleagues  as  an  inspiring  and  colorful 
personality.  Those  who  worked  with  him  as  fellow  actor,  director  and  theatre  devo- 
tee remember  him  as  a talented  and  disciplined  artist. 

He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  in  1883.  His  formal  education  was  broad 
and  varied.  He  earned  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1905  from  Grove  City  Col- 
lege which  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  (honoris  causa)  in 
1934.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Rome,  and  Berlin;  at  the  Max  Rein- 
hardt School  of  the  Theatre;  and  at  the  Leland  Powers  School  of  Dramatic  Art 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1908. 

Donald  Wheeler  first  ventured  into  speech  instruction  for  the  preacher  when 
he  was  a Master  at  Lawrenceville  School  from  1910  to  1922.  He  came  to  the  sem- 
inary as  a Visiting  Instructor,  and  also  did  part  time  teaching  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. He  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  seminary  from  1929  until  his  retirement  in 
1953,  having  been  elected  a professor  in  1947. 

He  was  known  to  the  theatre  and  arts’  world  as  director  and  recitalist.  More  than 
250  plays  were  produced  under  his  direction.  He  spent  many  summers  with  the 
theatre  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

To  the  seminary  community  he  was  known  for  his  gentlemanly  mien  and  quiet, 
unobtrusive  integrity.  He  lived  with  a certain  style,  being  a man  of  taste  in  matters 
of  food,  dress,  and  the  decor  of  his  home.  He  loved  to  entertain  and  did  it  with 
great  finesse.  There  was  an  air  of  enviable  self-value  about  him  as  he  walked  the 
campus  and  his  buoyant  spirit  was  contagious. 

While  he  did  not  speak  often  to  the  entire  campus  family,  his  annual  chapel 
services  were  memorable,  and  his  recital  of  Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol”  once  in 
every  student  generation  was  an  event  to  which  the  entire  Princeton  community 
looked  forward  and  recalled  with  delight. 

His  speech  classes  were  never  dull,  and  large  numbers  elected  his  courses  in  Bible 
Reading  and  Literary  Interpretation.  He  was  a taskmaster  who  demanded  much  of 
the  student  even  as  he  did  of  himself.  Seldom  did  he  miss  a scheduled  class  meet- 
ing or  begin  one  late.  It  was  unthinkable  for  a student  to  enter  his  classroom  after 
the  starting  bell  had  rung. 

Years  ago  Presbyterian  Life  wrote  several  of  Donald  Wheeler’s  former  students. 
“Two  reactions  keep  recurring:  ‘Humbling  experience,’  and  ‘Thank  God  for  Don- 
ald Wheeler.’  The  consensus  was  that  the  Wheeler  method  may  be  rough  on  the 
ego,  but  it’s  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  a preacher.” 
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The  Wheeler  critiques  of  student  sermons  are  still  recalled  with  discomfort  by 
many  alumni,  but  the  wit,  insight  and  absolute  honesty  of  his  comments  were 
those  of  a Christian  layman  able  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  false, 
and  possessed  of  an  uncanny  gift  for  sensing  the  difference  between  the  essential 
and  the  non-essential  in  the  preaching  ministry.  An  alumnus  described  him  so 
well,  as  “acute,  ungullible,  just,  equally  quick  to  nourish  talent  and  deflate  pre- 
tense.” 

Donald  Wheeler  was  convinced  that  ministers  should  sound  like  men,  should 
make  the  Bible  live  when  reading  it  aloud  and  should  preach  with  polish  and 
purpose.  He  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  task  of  upgrading  the  quality  of 
pulpit  communication. 

He  was  a man  of  Christian  conviction,  personal  charm  and  academic  integrity. 
As  a front  runner  in  his  segment  of  theological  education  he  awakened  on  this 
campus  a concern  for  verbal  excellence  that  will  continue  to  influence  our  teaching 
program  for  years  to  come.  We  are  grateful  for  the  heritage  he  has  left  to  us  at  the 
seminary  and  to  the  world  of  theological  education  at  large. 

For  the  Faculty: 

W.  J.  Beeners 
E.  G.  Homrighausen 
H.  T.  Kerr 


Prayer 

Gracious  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  whom  Thou  hast  called  into 
the  service  of  this  Seminary  through  the  years  of  its  life,  and  especially  at  this  hour 
for  Donald  Wheeler  whom  we  here  commemorate. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  high  professional  attainments  which  he  brought  to  his 
teaching;  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  person  and  work  of  his  students;  for  his 
patience  and  skill  in  developing  latent  talents;  for  his  sense  of  humor;  and  for 
the  many  friendships  which  he  formed  as  he  gave  himself  so  fully  to  his  labors. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  far-flung  influence  which  he  continues  to  exert  through 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  here  and  who  have  profited  greatly  from  his  in- 
struction and  friendship. 

Grant,  we  pray  Thee,  that  the  memory  of  his  devoted  spirit  and  effective  service 
may  continue  as  an  example  and  inspiration  to  us  who  teach  here  and  to  those 
who  minister  throughout  Thy  Church. 

Our  thanksgiving  and  our  prayer  we  offer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord. 

Amen. 

(Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  Life  and  Service  of  Donald  H.  Wheeler,  offered 
by  Professor  Lefferts  A.  Loetscher  at  the  General  Faculty  Meeting  following  the 
adoption  of  the  Memorial  Minute,  May  ft,  rq68.) 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Land  of  the  Bible:  A Historical 
Geography , by  Yohanan  Aharoni 
(Trans,  by  A.  F.  Rainey).  The  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
1967.  Pp.  xiv  + 409.  $7.95. 

The  drama  of  God’s  redemptive  acts  was 
staged  in  the  land  of  Canaan  whose  narrow 
boundaries  were  traversed  by  trade  routes 
connecting  three  continents.  Because  of  its 
strategic  position  the  corridor  of  Canaan  be- 
came involved  in  almost  every  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Fertile 
Crescent.  But  its  unique  significance  for  uni- 
versal history  lies  in  the  fact  that  God  chose 
this  land  for  his  people  Israel  to  possess,  and 
later  deigned  to  dwell  there  in  human  form. 
Cities  and  towns,  mountains  and  wadies,  lakes 
and  streams  are  charged  with  cosmic  mean- 
ing as  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Here  ge- 
ography, history,  and  theology  are  so  deeply 
interwoven  that  one  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  others.  The  purpose  of  The  Land 
of  the  Bible  is  to  describe  the  geographic  and 
historical  tesserae  of  this  mysterious  mosaic. 

Professor  Aharoni,  of  Hebrew  University 
in  Jerusalem,  Israel,  had  drawn  upon  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  geography,  history 
and  archaeology  of  Palestine  to  give  us  the 
most  authoritative  work  in  this  field  in  this 
generadon.  His  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  land  from  boyhood  days  when  he  made 
rambling  excursions  into  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  country,  his  participation  in  nu- 
merous digs  from  Hazor  to  Arad  and  the 
Negev  caves,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of 
extra-biblical  sources  relating  to  geographical 
matters  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a book 
which  is  not  only  invaluable  for  the  biblical 
scholar,  but  useful  and  interesting  for  layman 
and  minister  alike. 

The  book  is  filled  with  a wealth  of  accu- 
rate information  on  every  phase  of  the  his- 
torical geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  After 
the  description  of  the  general  features  of  the 
land  (Part  I,  chaps.  1-2),  the  author  deals 
with  roads  and  highways  (chap.  3),  the  his- 
tory of  place  names  (chaps.  4 and  6),  and 
the  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and  Palestinian 


sources  with  geographical  references  to  the 
land  (chap.  5).  In  Part  II  (chaps.  1-5)  the 
author  sketches  the  history  of  the  land  with 
special  reference  to  geographical  details  and 
archaeological  finds  from  the  proto-historic 
period  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
Thirty-four  maps  in  black  and  white,  well 
drawn  and  clearly  illustrated,  are  helpful 
adjuncts  to  the  discussion  in  the  text.  Two 
appendices  are  added:  the  one,  a chronological 
table;  the  other,  a valuable  list  of  site  identi- 
fications, giving  the  ancient,  Arabic  and  Mod- 
ern Hebrew  names  of  the  sites. 

Out  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  in  this 
book  only  a few  problems  will  be  noted.  The 
military  expedition  to  Transjordan  and  the 
Negev  described  in  Genesis  14  still  remains  a 
mystery  as  to  its  historical  background  and 
the  identity  of  the  participating  kings.  The 
iunerary,  however,  describes  faithfully  the 
main  sites  of  occupation  along  the  King’s 
Highway  through  Transjordan  and  into  the 
Negev,  indicating  that  here  is  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  event  that  put  an  end  to  these 
settlements  during  the  twentieth  century  B.C. 
— a conclusion  that  has  been  well  substanti- 
ated by  archaeological  surveys  along  the  high- 
way (pp.  127-129). 

Professor  Aharoni  still  holds  to  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  Mt.  Sinai  is  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  although 
he  believes  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness  the  Israelites  struck 
out  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  Baal 
Zaphon  whence  they  turned  directly  south  to 
Mt.  Sinai  (p.  179  ff.).  To  the  reviewer,  how- 
ever, it  seems  rather  unlikely  that  the  Israel- 
ites would  march  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  several  hundred  miles  due  south  through 
barren  wastelands  to  Sinai  and  then  return 
the  same  distance  to  Kadesh-Barnea.  The 
knotty  problem  of  Israel’s  wilderness  wander- 
ings can  only  be  solved  by  assuming  that  the 
Bible  preserves  several  traditions  of  desert 
wanderings  embedded  in  Exodus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Judges  11  which  are  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  any  one  general 
route. 

The  author  maintains  also  that  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  was  the  result  of  a swift,  ener- 
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getic  military  campaign  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  B.C.,  described  in  the 
biblical  accounts  and  corroborated  by  archaeo- 
logical evidence  (pp.  176  ff.).  The  hill  coun- 
try around  Bethlehem  and  the  Shephelah 
(Lachish,  Debir,  etc.)  fell  to  Judah  and  her 
clans  (p.  199),  and  Hazor  and  her  allies  fell 
to  the  Israelites  in  the  north,  all  in  the  same 
period  (pp.  206-08).  In  the  tradition  all  of 
these  victories  became  associated  with  Joshua 
who,  according  to  Aharoni,  was  responsible 
only  for  the  victory  over  the  king  of  Jeru- 
salem and  his  allies,  described  in  Joshua  10. 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  read  that  the  author 
takes  the  statement  of  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Judges  1:8)  at  face  value  in  spite  of 
the  contradictory  statement  in  Joshua  15:63. 
He  resolves  the  difficulty  by  stating  that  Jeru- 
salem was  recaptured  by  the  Jebusites  a 
short  time  after  it  had  fallen  into  Israel’s 
hands  (p.  197). 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  added  that  the 
title  of  the  book  is  slightly  misleading  since 
there  is  not  a single  New  Testament  reference 
in  the  whole  book.  Perhaps  “The  Land  of 
the  Old  Testament”  might  have  been  more 
accurate.  Although  one  may  disagree  with  the 
author  on  certain  points,  this  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  the  overall  excellence  of  the  book. 
We  are  indebted  also  to  Professor  A.  F. 
Rainey,  of  the  American  Institute  for  Holy 
Land  Studies  in  Jerusalem,  for  a clear  and 
smooth  translation  of  a work  of  very  tech- 
nical character. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

The  Knowledge  of  God  in  Ancient 
Israel,  by  Robert  C.  Dentan.  The  Sea- 
bury  Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1968.  Pp. 
xii  + 278.  $7.50. 

This  volume,  written  by  the  prominent 
Old  Testament  professor  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York,  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  together  information  from  the  Old 
Testament  regarding  how  Israel  understood 
and  came  to  understand  her  God,  Yahweh. 
By  the  phrase  “knowledge  of  God”  the  au- 
thor means  primarily  the  “act  of  understand- 
ing.” The  discussion  focusses  essentially  on 
the  intellectual  aspect  of  Israel’s  knowledge 
of  God.  Dentan  sets  the  limits  of  his  work  by 
formulating  what  he  calls  the  “intellectual 


skeleton  without  which  Israel’s  ‘knowledge 
of  God’  might  seem  an  amorphous  mass  of 
only  vaguely  related  ideas  and  violently  but 
obscurely  grounded  emodons”  (p.  42). 

The  structure  of  the  volume  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  though  not  particularly  creative. 
After  two  introductory  chapters,  surveying 
the  phenomenon  of  the  birth  of  Israel  and 
defining  the  nature  of  Israel’s  knowledge,  the 
main  discussion  of  the  subject  begins.  There 
is  a general  movement  from  history  to  escha- 
tology: Chapter  three,  “God  in  the  Past”: 
chapter  four,  “God  in  the  Present”;  chapter 
nine,  “God  in  the  Future.”  The  intervening 
chapters  (five  through  eight)  are  digressions 
from  this  general  movement  and  are  attempts 
to  elucidate  the  uniqueness  of  Israel’s  view  of 
God  in  the  context  of  the  milieu  of  the  Near 
East  as  a whole.  Considerations  such  as  God 
and  the  natural  world,  the  being  and  char- 
acter of  God,  and  the  Old  Testament  names 
for  God  are  carefully  explored  within  Israel’s 
own  distinctive  theological  framework  with 
a keen  sensitivity  to  the  larger  cultural  matrix 
from  which  many  of  her  ideas  were  drawn. 
The  book  concludes  with  a brief  evaluation  of 
the  relationship  of  ancient  Israel  and  the  mod- 
ern West  by  considering  the  contemporary 
value  and  validity  of  the  ideas  explored  by 
the  author. 

According  to  Dentan,  Israel’s  knowledge  of 
God  was  not  fully  developed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  history.  There  was  a theological 
process  in  die  growth  of  Israelite  thought. 
From  the  time  of  Israel’s  birth  the  seeds  of 
monotheism  were  sown,  but  they  did  not 
come  into  full  bloom  until  near  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  period.  Against  the  back- 
ground of  these  observations  the  author 
describes  the  various  stages  of  the  theological 
process  as  he  finds  it  in  various  periods  of 
Israel’s  history.  For  example:  (a)  he  finds  the 
major  contribution  of  the  Patriarchal  tradi- 
tions to  the  faith  of  Israel  to  be  the  intro- 
ducdon  of  the  scheme  of  “promise  and  ful- 
fillment; (b)  that  there  were  several  stages 
in  the  development  of  Israel’s  creed  which 
indicate  that  she  did  not  begin  with  a fully 
developed  creation  faith — a belief  in  a uni- 
versal God  of  creation  who  elected  her;  and 
(c)  he  shows  also  that  the  priests  emphasized 
knowing  the  God  who  acted  in  history 
through  the  cult;  the  prophets,  who  knew 
him  not  only  within  but  beyond  the  cult, 
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stressed  his  intervention  in  the  past,  present, 
and  future;  and  the  wise  men  went  beyond 
the  cult  and  averred  that  God  was  active  in 
everyday  life — in  social  and  economic  affairs. 

While  the  descriptive  nature  of  this  volume 
does  not  open  any  particularly  new  lines  of 
development,  it  provides  the  reader  with  a 
compendium  of  valuable  material  on  an  im- 
portant Old  Testament  subject.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  placing  the  development  of 
his  discussion  constantly  within  the  literary 
and  historical  framework  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Hence,  there  is  a fusion  of  an  historical 
and  a systematic  development  of  the  material. 
In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  a bal- 
anced perspective  with  such  an  approach, 
Dentan’s  treatment  is  lucid,  easy  to  follow, 
and  scholarly.  He  has  absorbed  the  pertinent 
continental  and  American  critical  studies  with 
only  a few  exceptions,  which  are  discussed 
below,  and  represented  their  views  with  clari- 
ty and  erudition.  Generally  speaking,  he  tends 
toward  a mediating  position  in  critical  mat- 
ters, although  he  is  not  averse  to  asserting 
his  own  position  as  when  he  opposes  von 
Rad’s  view  of  Deuteronomy  6:21-25  by  say- 
ing that  the  passage  is  not  a creed  at  all  but 
“a  kind  of  model  Sunday  school  lesson”  (p. 
128).  He  would  refer  to  the  common  source 
behind  liturgical  formulations  such  as  Deuter- 
onomy 6:21-25,  26:5-10,  and  Joshua  24:2-13 
as  historical  tradition  rather  than  historical 
creed,  preferring  to  stress  the  common  history 
with  which  they  deal  instead  of  speculating 
on  primitive  creedal  stages. 

One  of  the  valuable  contributions  of  Den- 
tan’s work  is  that  he  has  underscored  anew 
the  fact  that  the  content  of  Old  Testament 
theology  cannot  be  a mere  preoccupation  with 
God’s  acts  in  history  nor  his  continued  action 
in  the  present.  There  is  a broad  spectrum  of 
matters  which  do  not  always  fall  into  this 
twofold  concern  and  they  too  often  signal 
the  uniqueness  of  Israel’s  faith  and  her  God. 
Certainly  the  development  of  such  ideas  or 
concepts  falls  within  the  history  of  Israelite 
thought  and  hence,  Old  Testament  theology. 
It  is  here,  however,  that  this  reviewer  finds 
one  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the  volume. 
Certainly  it  is  of  value  to  describe  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  in  ancient  Israel  as  one  finds  it 
in  the  biblical  text  at  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment, but  it  is  of  equal  importance  to 
attempt  to  uncover  how  the  development  of 


the  related  ideas  transpired.  Dentan  has  given 
little  attention  to  stages  of  conceptualization 
and  forces  which  may  have  precipitated  such 
stages  in  the  way  or  ways  Israel  came  to 
understand  her  God.  While  such  inquiry  may 
have  been  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  author’s 
prescribed  intention,  it  would  have  given 
great  strength  and  depth  to  his  treatment. 

There  are,  moreover,  some  unfortunate 
generalizations  in  the  book,  (i)  In  describing 
the  uniqueness  of  Israel’s  theology  the  author 
claims,  “There  is  the  complete  absence  of 
mythology  in  Israelite  literature  at  all  stages 
of  its  development”  (p.  135).  Immediately 
thereafter,  he  proceeds  to  explain  what  he 
calls  the  one  exception,  Genesis  6:1-4.  If  there 
is  an  exception  certainly  the  absence  must  not 
be  complete.  Quesdons  could  be  raised  also 
about  possible  mythological  remnants  in 
Psalm  89:10  (Rahab)  and  74:10  (Leviathan), 
(ii)  In  the  discussion  of  eschatology,  which 
Dentan  favors  after  Mowinckel  as  a late  de- 
velopment, the  former  asserts  that  the  Chron- 
icler shows  no  concern  with  eschatology 
(p.  199).  Such  a precarious  generalization 
allows  for  no  consideration  of  the  eschatolog- 
ical motif  of  “the  new  David”  in  the  writings 
of  the  Chronicler. 

Pastors,  teachers,  and  students  will  be 
pleased  that  the  author  has  attempted  what 
many  biblical  scholars  are  quite  reticent  to 
do.  In  the  last  chapter  he  has  explored  the 
contemporary  significance  of  his  work.  In 
summarizing  the  main  features  of  ancient 
Israel’s  understanding  of  God  he  shows  how 
some  of  them  have  been  motivating  factors 
behind  many  facets  of  Western  culture.  For 
example,  he  sees  contemporary  secular  opti- 
mism as  a part  of  the  legacy  of  ancient 
Israel’s  eschatological  hope. 

Although  the  reader  will  find  extremely 
pertinent  questions  about  contemporary  West- 
ern culture  and  ancient  Israel  raised  in  the 
final  chapter,  one  misses  references  to  litera- 
ture closely  related  to  the  subject,  especially 
Denis  de  Rougement  Man’s  Western  Quest 
(1957),  F.  S.  C.  Northrop  The  Meeting  of 
East  and  West  (1946),  and  A.  Th.  van 
Leeuwen  Christianity  in  World  History 
(1964).  The  last  is  probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive treatment  of  Israel  and  the  Western 
world,  and  it  is  difficult  to  approach  the 
subject  as  Dentan  has  done  without  giving 
due  consideration  to  this  monumental  work. 
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There  is  a unique  relationship  between  the 
Western  world  and  ancient  Israel,  but  since 
Dentan  has  bypassed  the  rejection  of  ontocra- 
cy  in  ancient  Israel  and  largely  in  the  West- 
ern world,  a subject  which  is  the  fulcrum  of 
van  Leeuwen’s  volume,  the  responses  to  the 
profound  questions  he  raises  tend  to  be 
somewhat  superficial. 

There  are  two  indexes  to  the  book:  one  of 
subjects  and  persons,  which  also  includes 
Hebrew  words  in  transliteration,  and  one  of 
scriptural  references.  The  footnotes  appear 
chapter  by  chapter  at  the  back  of  the  book 
which  presents  the  cumbersome  problem  of 
“back  and  forth”  for  the  reader  who  discovers 
that  the  footnotes  often  contain  closely  rea- 
soned material  that  is  crucial  to  understand- 
ing the  author’s  line  of  argument. 

On  the  whole  this  volume  is  an  important 
contribution  to  Old  Testament  theology 
which  no  serious  student  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  want  to  overlook. 

S T Kimbrough,  Jr. 

Tillich : A Theological  Portrait , by 
David  Hopper.  J.  P.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1968. 
Pp.  189.  $4.50. 

If  a book  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
cover,  it  must  nevertheless  be  assessed  in  the 
light  of  its  title  and  stated  purpose.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  book,  we  are  told,  is  to  offer, 
for  the  first  time,  “an  over-all  summary  and 
assessment  . . . for  the  non-specialist”  (p.  9). 
(The  claim  of  originality  must  perhaps  be 
set  aside  in  that  over  half  of  the  fifteen  and 
more  books  now  out  on  Tillich  also  claim 
such  comprehension,  and  at  least  four  of 
these  also  address  themselves  to  the  “non- 
specialist.”) But  more  problematic  than  the 
question  of  originality  is  Professor  Hopper’s 
claim  to  present  a comprehensive  picture  of 
Tillich. 

After  preparing  his  canvas  with  a back- 
ground of  now  familiar  bibliography,  Hopper 
selects  two  literary  encounters  of  Tillich 
which  seem  to  him  to  offer  characteristic 
highlights  of  the  shape  of  his  thought.  The 
first  of  these  encounters  is  with  Karl  Barth 
in  1923  in  a series  of  articles  under  the  gen- 
eral title:  “Kritisches  und  positives  Paradox: 


Ein  Auseinandersetzung  mit  Karl  Barth  und 
Friedrich  Gogarten”  ( Theologische  Blatter, 
1932,  II,  263-269).  In  these  ardcles,  offered 
in  the  form  of  a lengthy  paraphrase,  Hopper 
discovers  between  Tillich  and  Barth  positions 
on  immanence  and  transcendence  which  he 
believes  have  remained  unaltered  through  the 
years.  The  second  encounter,  also  presented  in 
paraphrase,  is  an  open  letter  by  Tillich  to 
Immanuel  Hirsch  in  which  he  attacks  the 
latter’s  distortion  of  the  \airos  understanding 
of  history.  Finally,  the  author  devotes  two 
chapters  to  Tillich’s  philosophical  background 
and  theological  system,  which  reflects  the 
findings  of  Hopper’s  doctoral  dissertation  on 
the  formative  influence  of  Schelling  upon 
Tillich’s  thought  (see  Pnnceton  Seminary 
Bulletin,  1962,  Vol.  LV,  3). 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  Schelling  for  Tillich  study,  and 
Hopper  is  right  in  reminding  us  of  that  fact. 
But  his  methodological  emphasis  on  Schell- 
ing’s  influence  inhibits  the  attainment  of  a 
true  “portrait”  of  Tillich.  For  instance,  Hop- 
per seems  to  select  the  controversy  with 
Barth,  because  in  it  he  sees  arguments  em- 
ployed, such  as  the  coincidencia  oppositorum, 
which  he  believes  Tillich  learned  from  Schell- 
ing. Much  more  instructive  would  have  been 
an  analysis  of  the  views  of  both  Barth  and 
Tillich,  together  with  some  recognition  of 
the  subsequent  shifts  in  the  thinking  of  both 
men.  Because  he  is  not  interested  in  that 
kind  of  analysis,  the  author  can  characterize 
Barth’s  view  of  history  in  that  debate  as 
“only  the  place  of  man’s  pretended  God-like- 
ness and,  like  nature  and  human  spirit,  stands 
under  the  wrath  of  God”  (p.  47).  Of  course, 
that  interpretauon  of  Barth  was  only  partly 
true  then  and  not  at  all  true  now. 

His  almost  myopic  emphasis  on  the  influ- 
ence of  Schelling  makes  it  difficult  for  Hopper 
to  see  past  that  source  into  the  originality  of 
Tillich’s  own  thought,  and  this  in  turn  causes 
errors  in  interpretauon.  Noting  that  Tillich’s 
concept  of  the  ontological  polarities  comes 
from  Schelling,  Hopper  goes  on  to  mark  cor- 
rectly the  distinction  which  must  be  made 
between  essential  and  existential  finitude.  He 
then  locates  the  activity  of  the  Christ  within 
the  latter  type  of  finitude.  But  he  fails  to 
note  the  distinctive  Tillichian  identification 
of  the  Christ,  the  New  Being,  with  the 
ontological  courage  to  be,  which  operates  also 
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in  the  realm  of  essential  finitude.  Thus,  be- 
cause he  overlooks  Tillich’s  own  contribution, 
he  can  charge  finally  that  “the  place  he  allows 
for  Christ  is  really  too  narrow,  too  restricted 
. . . In  effect  Tillich  brings  the  whole  of 
Christology  down  to  a single  theory  of  the 
atonement,  die  moral  exemplar  theory”  (p. 
178).  This  is  a rather  serious  misunderstand- 
ing of  Tillich’s  Christology,  for  his  notion  of 
the  Christ  and  his  work  is  always  universal 
and  cosmic  in  character,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  kind  of  Pelagianism. 

The  art  of  portraiture  must  find  its  way 
between  the  bland  neutrality  of  photographic 
reproduction  and  the  fragmentation  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  subjective  interest  of  the  artist. 
Because  of  the  highly  selective  nature  of  his 
material  and  an  over-riding  interest  in  the 
influence  of  Schelling,  Hopper’s  work  seems 
liable  to  the  second  of  these  dangers,  and  is 
therefore  not  entirely  successful  as  a true 
theological  portrait.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  every  work  on  Tillich  be  comprehensive. 
If  Hopper  had  employed  his  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Tillich-Schelling  relation 
in  the  service  of  a more  circumscribed  sub- 
ject, he  would  have  better  utilized  the  ma- 
terial he  has  collected,  and  that  would  have 
been  of  more  benefit  to  his  readers. 

Alexander  J.  McKelway 

Davidson  College 
Davidson,  North  Carolina 

Bakers  Dictionary  of  Practical  Theol- 
ogy, ed.  by  Ralph  G.  Turnbull.  Baker 
Book  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1967. 
Pp.  469.  $8.95. 

It  is  difficult  to  categorize  this  book;  even 
Ralph  Turnbull,  the  editor,  says  it  is  “neither 
an  encyclopedia  nor  a history.  It  lies  in  be- 
tween as  a source  book  for  pastors  and  stu- 
dents.” It  is  intended  to  be  a ready  reference 
in  the  field  of  Practical  Theology,  a hand- 
book which  up  to  the  present  did  not  exist. 

While  Pracdcal  Theology  as  a discipline  is 
not  clearly  defined  in  this  massive  and  com- 
prehensive volume,  the  usual  operations  in 
the  field  are  included  in  this  symposium.  For 
symposium  it  is,  since  it  contains  contribu- 
tions from  eighty-five  (85)  authors.  Prac- 


tically all  of  the  writers  are  evangelicals 
whose  articles  are  scholarly,  devoid  of  any 
polemic,  and  infused  with  a positive  spirit. 
Contributors  are  mostly  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  divided  into 
ten  sections:  Preaching,  Homiletics,  Herme- 
neutics, Evangelism-Missions,  Counseling,  Ad- 
ministration, Pastoral  Stewardship,  Worship, 
and  Education.  In  each  section  a number  of 
articles  are  presented  by  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  For  instance,  eleven  authors  write  on 
various  aspects  of  Preaching:  Biblical  back- 
ground, art  of  preaching,  planned  preaching 
for  the  year,  British  and  American  preaching 
since  1900,  emphases  in  preaching,  preaching 
doctrine,  preaching  in  the  Jewish  tradition, 
Puritan  preaching,  Roman  Catholic  preach- 
ing, and  the  literature  of  preaching.  And 
similarly,  in  every  section. 

A surprisingly  large  section  is  devoted  to 
hermeneutics.  The  articles  are  somewhat  un- 
even in  content,  and  there  is  some  over- 
lapping of  material.  Evangelism  and  Missions 
are  included  in  one  chapter,  although  much 
current  thought  tends  to  speak  of  the  Mission 
of  the  Church  or  the  Church  as  Mission.  In 
the  section  on  evangelistic  movements  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  most  significant 
evangelism  done  cooperatively  by  the  Federal 
and  National  Councils  of  Churches  through 
preaching,  teaching,  university,  visitation, 
armed  forces  missions  and  other  activities  of 
their  related  churches  from  1936  to  the  end 
of  the  1950s.  Moreover,  not  much  is  said 
about  newer  ministries  in  the  churches,  ex- 
periments in  liturgical  renewal,  or  the  many 
renewal  activities  that  are  taking  place  in 
local  congregations  and  communities. 

One  must  confess  that  there  is  some  trivia 
in  this  volume  which  has  never  commended 
the  field  of  Practical  Theology.  Yet,  this  is  a 
ready  handbook  for  the  minister  who  wants 
to  know  something  about  the  comprehensive, 
many-sided  and  pracdcal  nature  of  his  craft. 
The  editor  is  to  be  commended  for  tackling 
such  a complex  task.  However,  we  still  need 
a treatise  on  Practical  Theology  based  upon 
a theology  of  the  field  which  will  undergird 
and  infuse  all  these  practical  operations  with 
a unifying  center,  context,  and  purpose. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 
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Requiem  for  a Lost  Piety,  by  Edward 
Farley.  The  Westminster  Press,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna.,  1966.  Pp.  139.  $2.25. 

Professor  Farley  of  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary  is  in  search  for  an  authentic  style 
of  Christian  life,  which  he  does  not  now 
find  in  the  Protestant  churches.  There  was  a 
time  when  certain  “styles”  or  concretizations 
of  the  Christian  life  existed.  Although  Prot- 
estantism still  exists  as  a historical  com- 
munity, this  pattern  of  life,  however,  does  not 
exist.  All  sorts  of  strange  and  idolatrous  sub- 
stitutes are  in  evidence,  often  covered  with 
verbal  or  emotional  make-believes.  The  au- 
thor defines  piety  as  that  which  “unified  the 
specific  acts  and  attitudes  of  the  Christian 
life.  A person’s  piety  is  a pattern  of  being 
and  doing  that  arises  out  of  a specific  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospel.” 

Relying  upon  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  H.  Rich- 
ard Niebuhr  and  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  as 
guides,  Professor  Farley  sets  forth  an  array 
of  marks  of  Protestant  piety  which  are  now 
in  decline,  if  not  already  dead.  They  range 
from  “the  piety  of  the  sacred  page”  through 
“what  would  Jesus  do?”  to  “Christian  prin- 
ciples,” “religious  experience,”  and  others.  All 
of  these  styles  of  piety  are  not  only  inade- 
quate, they  lack  the  authentic  marks  of  true 
Christian  piety.  He  states  the  reasons  for  this 
decline:  “Our  present  situation  is  due  in  part 
to  theological  failure,  the  lack  of  positive 
theological  thought  and  leadership  in  the  area 
of  the  Christian  life.”  “The  new  theologies 
of  the  Word  have  passed  over  a theology  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  whereby  God’s  presence  in 
concrete  situations  could  be  apprehended.” 
He  criticizes  the  innocuous  piety  of  the  happi- 
ness cult,  as  he  does  the  dangerous  piety  of 
superpatriotism,  the  negative  piety  of  theo- 
logical prophets,  the  verbal  pietism  of  Chris- 
tian existentialism,  and  the  institutional  piety 
of  church  renewal. 

True  piety.  Dr.  Farley  maintains,  is  a genu- 
ine expression  of  Biblical  faith  (revelation  is 
its  ultimate  source) ; it  cannot  be  artificially 
produced;  it  must  have  concrete  directions 
for  being  and  doing;  it  issues  from  a radical 
transformation  of  life;  it  is  lived  under  the 
present  demand  of  the  living  God  and  not 
under  fixed  spiritual  laws;  it  responds  to  the 
total  human  situation;  and  it  is  a life  of 


strenuous  discipline  (tough-minded  intellec- 
ual  labor  and  political-social  struggle). 

Some  readers  may  protest  the  iconoclastic 
tone  of  Farley’s  book;  others  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  fine  theological  distincdons  of  diis 
requiem  of  the  pieties  described;  and  suit 
others  may  welcome  this  open-eyed  and 
frankly-expressed  clarification  of  a confused 
and  unhealthy  situation  in  the  churches.  They 
will  welcome  Farley’s  guidelines  for  the 
building  of  a Christian  piety  that  is  biblically 
based,  theologically  informed,  and  socially 
related. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Listening  to  the  Saints,  ed.  by  J.  Man- 
ning Potts.  The  Upper  Room,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1967.  Pp.  239.  $1.50. 

If  some  brave  and  eager  soul  wishes  to 
“commune”  with  the  saints  past  and  present 
by  dipping  into  their  profound  thinking  or 
deep  reflection  upon  the  great  themes  or  our 
faith,  this  is  an  excellent  reference  to  keep 
on  the  desk  or  at  the  bedside. 

J.  Manning  Potts,  who  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  The  Upper  Room,  has  made  a life- 
time study  of  the  writings  and  prayers  of 
Christians  past  and  present  who  have  plumbed 
the  depths  of  the  “spiritual  life.”  This  volume 
contains  excerpts  from  Kierkegaard,  Martyn, 
Francis,  Law,  Fox,  Kelly,  Calvin,  Wesley, 
Luther,  Knox,  Underhill,  and  others,  on 
many  subjects  from  the  glory  of  God  to 
carrying  prayer  into  action. 

The  “spiritual  life”  is  suspect  in  some 
quarters  because  of  its  individualism,  its 
quietism,  and  its  pietism.  But  there  are 
many  today  who  covet  a new  spirituality  like 
that  which  was  the  wellspring  from  which 
the  theology  and  ministry  of  Calvin,  Luther, 
Bonhoeffer  issued.  They  long  for  that  sense 
of  serenity,  rootedness,  and  purposefulness 
which  animated  the  “greats”  in  the  Chris- 
tian enterprise. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  mastering  one 
of  the  “saints”  in  the  past  or  present  and 
identifying  with  him  in  order  to  learn  the 
secret  of  his  life.  But  in  our  time,  when  one 
has  to  fight  for  some  privacy,  perhaps  the 
next  best  thing  for  the  teacher-preacher- 
pastor  of  a congregation  is  to  get  hold  of  a 
devotional  handbook  like  the  one  reviewed 
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and  use  it  with  serious  intenuon.  If  “an  apple 
a day  keeps  the  doctor  away,”  perhaps  a 
page  or  two  a day  of  this  book  could  keep 
the  devil  away!  And  strengthen  the  modern 
“saint”  in  his  “holy  warfare.” 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

The  Crisis  of  Piety,  by  Donald  G. 
Bloesch.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1968.  Pp.  168.  $3.50. 

The  sub-title  of  this  umely  book  on  Chris- 
tian piety  by  the  Professor  of  Theology  of 
the  University  of  Dubuque  is  “Essays  To- 
wards a Theology  of  the  Christian  Life.”  The 
author  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  paucity 
of  thought  that  is  found  in  the  church  today 
regarding  the  life  of  devotion  and  prayer.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  church  as  well  as  the 
world  needs  a demonstration  of  the  spiritual- 
ly renewed  Christian  life. 

Professor  Bloesch  knows  his  way  around 
neo-orthodoxy,  Protestant  fundamentalism, 
neo-liberalism,  secular  and  ecumenical  theol- 
ogy. After  examining  them  critically,  he  lays 
the  foundations  for  an  evangelical  theology  of 
the  Christian  life  that  is  rooted  in  devotion 
and  commitment  to  the  living  Christ.  Such  a 
theology,  he  contends,  does  not  fall  into  a 
secular  identification  with  the  world  or  into 
a separaust’s  detachment  from  the  world. 
Throughout  these  essays,  the  author  seeks  to 
bring  together  the  Reformation  message  of 
jusdfication  by  grace  and  the  Catholic  concern 
for  the  holy  life. 

Evangelical  devodonalism  is  marked  by  (i) 
a sincere  and  pure  devotion  to  Christ;  (ii) 
Chrisuan  commitment;  and  (iii)  social  rele- 
vance. While  Dr.  Bloesch  has  an  appreciation 
for  former  pietists,  such  as  Spener,  Francke, 
Zinzendorf,  Spittler,  Kierkegaard,  and  the 
Blumhardts,  he  is  not  a neo-piedst.  “Whereas 
the  early  pietists  placed  the  accent  upon  the 
joys  of  the  heart  and  the  possession  of  salva- 
tion, our  emphasis  is  upon  obedience  and 
perseverance  under  die  cross.”  Without  deny- 
ing the  contributions  of  various  theologies  of 
piety,  including  the  Roman  Catholic,  Bloesch 
calls  his  theology  of  piety  “Catholic  Evan- 
gelicalism.” 

The  reader  of  this  volume  will  get  not 
only  a pretty  good  introduction  to  the  present 


situation  in  theology,  but  he  will  be  helped 
to  understand  the  inner  nature  of  the  current 
crisis  in  piety,  and  the  relation  of  die  recovery 
of  an  authentic  piety  to  die  mission  of  the 
church — to  conversion,  to  spirituality,  and  to 
conversion.  Much  of  the  hesitancy  which 
plagues  the  preacher-teacher-pastor  of  the 
Christian  faith  today  is  focused  in  his  un- 
certainty about  the  nature  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  life.  It  was  Bonhoeffer’s  conten- 
tion that  the  chief  issue  of  our  time  was  to 
know  how  to  live  as  a Chrisuan  in  our  time. 
The  last  chapter  on  “the  pilgrimage  of  faith” 
deals  with  a crucial  subject:  the  lust  for 
“signs”  of  spirituality,  from  the  use  of 
drugs,  to  healing,  and  to  talking  in  tongues. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  as  a wise 
guide  to  an  important  subject  which  is  of 
interest  and  concern  to  every  man. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Older  Than  Eden,  by  Charles  Mc- 
Kirachan.  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1967.  Pp.  167.  $4.50. 

Pastors  and  Christian  educators  will  wel- 
come this  scholarly,  interesting,  and  timely 
book  on  “the  great  homes  of  the  Bible.”  The 
author  has  a unique  way  of  combining  bib- 
lical study  with  contemporary  application. 
This  book  will  give  the  reader  a deeper 
appreciation  of  the  relevance  of  the  Bible 
and  send  him  to  the  central  resource  of  the 
Christian  faith  with  a new  interest.  The  au- 
thor’s basic  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  in  the 
very  nature  of  man  is  the  desire  “to  gather 
about  himself  an  inner  circle  with  whom  he 
dwells  in  life’s  intimate  relations.”  And  the 
home  is  the  most  intimate  of  circles. 

Dr.  McKirachan  also  argues  for  the  cen- 
trality of  the  home  in  Chrisuan  theology. 
He  believes  that  the  Judaeo-Christian  ideal  is 
that  “the  home  is  the  maker  and  molder  of 
character”  and  throughout  the  chapters  of 
this  book  he  illustrates  the  types  of  biblical 
homes  in  which  this  thesis  is  expressed.  Some 
of  these  homes  are  remarkable;  they  bequeath 
to  successive  generations  “a  legacy  of  honor, 
glory,  happiness.”  Some  are  tragic,  bequeath- 
ing “a  legacy  of  misery  and  doom  for  many 
generations.”  Lot’s  family  illustrates  a home 
which  loved  luxury  and  comfort  more  than 
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God.  Adam’s  home  sees  the  birth  of  sin, 
murder,  fear,  and  faith  as  well.  Here  one 
finds  stories  of  a divided  home  (Isaac  and 
Rebekah),  a changed  home  (Jacob),  a power- 
ful home  (Moses),  and  a cursed  home  (Da- 
vid). Moreover,  here  is  beautifully  told  the 
story  of  the  new  home  or  family  of  God  as 
set  forth  in  the  Ephesian  letter,  indicating 
that  the  home  of  man  fulfilled  in  Christ  is 
God’s  great  concern,  and  his  ultimate  purpose. 
Dr.  McKirachan  until  recently  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Tenafly,  New  Jersey, 
is  at  present  the  general  presbyter  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati.  In  this  book  he  has 
contributed  to  a strategic  aspect  of  the 
Church’s  ministry  to  our  time:  the  renewal 
of  the  Christian  family. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Journey  Into  Light,  by  Emile  Cailliet. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1968.  Pp.  117.  $3.95. 

In  his  Journey  Into  Light,  Emile  Cailliet 
has  added  the  capstone  to  his  already  im- 
pressive list  of  publications.  Many  who  have 
studied  under  this  distinguished  scholar  or 
have  read  his  writings  have  wondered  what 
has  gone  into  the  making  of  this  brilliant 
but  somewhat  enigmatic  giant.  In  the  first  part 
of  his  short  (117  pp.)  Journey  Into  Light, 
Dr.  Cailliet  uses  “the  first  person  singular” 
to  describe  his  own  pilgrimage  from  natural- 
ism to  a “Christian  point  of  viewing.”  In 
part  two,  he  shares  his  perspective  concerning 
some  of  the  broader  problems  confronting  the 
contemporary  Christian  as  he  journeys  into 
light. 

The  first  section,  “A  Path  Out  of  Natural- 
ism,” is  heavily  autobiographical.  Before  he 
was  twenty-three,  this  native  born  French- 
man, schooled  in  naturalism,  had  never  seen 
a Bible.  As  a student  and  as  a volunteer  in 
World  War  I,  he  struggled  with  the  great 
issues  of  life,  but  his  naturalistic  interpreta- 
tion proved  inadequate.  While  recuperating 
in  a hospital  from  battle  wounds,  he  married 
a Scots-Irish  girl  who  introduced  him  to  die 
Bible.  When  she  handed  him  a Bible  in  Paris, 
he  seized  it,  read  it  and  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  this  Book  understood  him  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  Presence  that  proved  to 


be  basic  to  all  his  future  theological  thought. 
He  came  to  see  that  man  needs  salvation  from 
the  fear  and  dread  of  a naturalism  in  which 
“the  element  of  fatal  necessity  that  permeates 
the  whole  leaves  man  to  the  sheer  determin- 
ism of  the  nature  of  things  moving  on  their 
own  accord”  (p.  36).  His  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  scientific  thought  has  shown  him 
that  science,  by  its  factual  objectivity,  has  been 
setting  men  free  from  “the  relentless  forms  of 
doom”  which  are  “at  the  very  core  of  re- 
ligious naturalism”  (p.  37).  Yet  he  has  also 
discovered  that  science,  which  now  deals  in 
probabilities,  is  not  enough,  since  proba- 
bility has  brought  about  “a  reluctance  to  claim 
any  meaningful  reference  whatsoever  to  real- 
ity” (p.  38). 

The  second  section  of  his  book,  “An  Invita- 
tion to  Pilgrimage,”  opens  with  “A  Charter 
For  The  Christian  Scholar.”  He  carefully 
distinguishes  between  assent  which  refers  to 
that  which  changes  and  certitude  which  re- 
fers to  that  which  endures.  Assent  rests  on 
the  judgments  of  qualified  authorities.  It  is 
the  realm  of  scholarship.  Certitude,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  born  of  faith  and  is  rooted  in 
the  reliability  and  consistency  of  the  Cove- 
nanter God  who  is  faithful.  Yet  assent  and 
certitude,  scholarship  and  faith,  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive.  “Certitude  conditions  the 
very  relevance  of  New  Testament  scholarship 
as  a whole.  It  constitutes  the  faith-principle 
without  which  the  most  outstanding  historian 
is  bound  to  miss  the  mark”  (p.  63).  Ulti- 
mately assent  depends  upon  the  certitude  of 
faith. 

But  life  is  a pilgrimage,  and  so  another 
chapter  deals  with  some  of  “A  Pilgrim’s  Ob- 
stacles.” Dr.  Cailliet  proceeds  to  discuss  such 
obstacles  as  testing,  the  demonic,  the  de- 
structive instinct  (Thanatos),  the  aridity  of 
soul  born  of  an  intellectual  preference  for  the 
complex  over  the  elementary  and  the  godlike 
pretensions  of  superiority.  In  another  chapter, 
he  proceeds  to  discuss  “Spiritual  Break- 
through” in  which  he  emphasizes  that  it  is  a 
personal  Presence  which  breaks  through  to 
us  in  self-authenticating  manner  within  the 
context  of  the  Biblical  revelation.  In  his  chap- 
ter on  “Power  of  a Presence,”  he  rhapsodizes 
on  the  new  sense  of  power  for  righteous 
living  which  results  from  the  spiritual  break- 
through. The  presence  becomes  a man’s  true 
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power  at  the  center  of  one’s  soul.  Henceforth 
there  is  “a  fruitful  interplay  between  the  secu- 
lar and  that  deeper  level”  (p.  103).  The 
Presence  also  generates  a spirit  of  worship 
“wherein  a Christian  destiny  finds  its  ful- 
fillment” (p.  106).  The  reality  of  the  Presence 
makes  of  the  Church  a spiritual  home,  giving 
one  a new  sense  of  identity  within  the  Body 
of  Christ. 

Finally,  Dr.  Cailliet  climaxes  Journey  Into 
Light,  by  leading  his  reader  to  the  Lord’s 
Table  where  “the  luminosity  of  the  Presence 
comes  into  full  glow”  (p.  109).  His  journey 
has  led  him  to  see  the  Gospel  as  a disclosure 
of  “understated  Love,”  which  is  devoid  of  all 
fatalistic  necessity.  At  the  cross,  “We  all  feel 
that  we  are  in  this  evil  thing  to  the  hilt”  (p. 
1 16).  We  feel  personally  involved  and  so  we 
come.  We  receive.  He  gives.  At  the  Lord’s 
Table,  we  are  granted  grace  to  discern  “the 
gentle  understatement  of  the  Love  ‘which 
moves  the  Sun  and  the  other  stars’  ” (p.  117). 

In  this  book,  Dr.  Cailliet  offers  the  Church 
of  the  aging  twentieth  century  a corrective  to 
the  naturalistic,  secular  theology  which  has 
tended  to  neglect  the  transcendent  dimension. 
Modern  man,  like  the  ancients,  needs  deliver- 
ance from  the  sense  of  fear,  fatalism,  and 
doom  which  accompany  the  naturalistic  per- 
spective. Science,  by  its  demythologizing  proc- 
esses, is  helpful  but  limited  in  its  power  to 
deliver  man.  This  little  book  points  the  way 
to  the  deliverance  we  need,  deliverance 
through  the  Gospel  of  “understated  Love.” 

Throughout  this  volume,  Dr.  Cailliet  also 
reveals  himself  as  one  who  is  first  and  fore- 
most a man  of  “the  Book,”  one  who  can 
identify  himself  with  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim.  His 
is  no  ephemeral  mysticism  which  comes,  goes 
and  shifts  wildly  like  the  Northern  Lights. 
His  experience  is  no  undifferentiated  sub- 
jectivism. Rather  his  experience  grows  out  of 
a confrontation  by  the  Word  of  God  and  is 
guided,  directed,  structured  by  that  Sovereign 
Word.  In  an  age  when  some  churchmen  are 
groping  to  find  their  way  out  of  a nauseous 
preoccupation  with  the  subjective  and  in  an 
age  when  others  are  ignoring  Christian  ex- 
perience altogether  in  favor  of  total  involve- 
ment with  society,  Dr.  Cailliet’s  call  to  a 
healthy,  Christian  mysticism  controlled  by 
the  One  who  is  outside  and  beyond  us  as 
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well  as  within  us  is  an  urgent  and  much 
needed  call  to  health  and  wholeness. 

C.  Sherrard  MacKenzie 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
San  Mateo,  California 

Guilt:  Theory  and  Therapy,  by  Ed- 
ward V.  Stein.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.,  1968.  Pp.  238.  $6.00. 

This  is  a careful  study  of  the  problem  of 
guilt,  primarily  from  the  clinical  point  of 
view.  The  author’s  basic  frame  of  reference 
is  psychoanalytic,  as  he  candidly  tells  us,  and 
he  has  a scholar’s  mastery  of  the  literature 
of  that  most  important  of  clinical  traditions. 
Guilt  is  defined  as  “a  state  of  tension  or  anx- 
iety over  internalized  aggression  (self-hatred) 
or  loss  of  self-love”  (p.  26).  Whatever  the 
limitations  of  this  definition,  it  has  the  virtue 
of  being  clearly  related  to  the  two  classical 
motivation  systems  of  psychoanalysis  (love 
and  aggression),  and  hence  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  a platform  from  which  the 
whole  complex  question  can  be  surveyed. 

Technically  the  book  is  rich  in  detail  and 
analysis  of  questions  related  to  the  theme. 
Professor  Stein  sees  guilt  as  the  central  issue 
in  human  development.  It  is  not  a question 
of  whether  one  has  it,  but  what  are  the 
dynamics  (to  be  sure,  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  the  apparent  absence  of  guilt  in  the 
sociopath).  His  discussion  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  superego  (primitive  con- 
science) and  his  handling  of  the  complex 
questions  relating  to  psychotherapy  are  both 
excellent,  and  highly  recommended  for  those 
interested  in  getting  light  on  these  topics.  He 
offers  balanced  critiques  of  the  positions  of 
the  behavior  therapists  and  O.  H.  Mowrer,  of 
which  the  latter  is  especially  penetrating. 

Unfortunately,  these  aspects  of  the  book  are 
offset  by  some  rather  serious  defects.  First, 
there  is  almost  no  discussion  of  the  critical 
clinical  distinction  between  shame  and  guilt. 
Stein  recognizes  the  difference  (viewing 
shame  as  related  to  the  pride  system),  but 
fails  to  follow  through  in  his  treatment  of  the 
issues.  He  rejects  the  position  of  Piers  and 
Singer  regarding  shame  and  the  ego-ideal, 
but  fails  to  see  that  theirs  is  not  the  only 
position  in  the  field — F.rikson,  for  instance, 
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has  pointed  to  the  crucial  role  of  shame  in 
the  anal  stage. 

Secondly,  there  is  little  discussion  of  the 
social  and  cultural  dimensions  of  the  guilt 
question.  This  is  a striking  omission  in  view 
of  the  rapid  cultural  changes  taking  place 
which  might  even  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
guilt,  in  the  view  of  some  observers,  e.g., 
Philip  Rieff,  whom  Stein  cites  in  other  con- 
nections. 

Finally,  the  concluding  chapter  on  religion 
was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  scholarship  set 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book.  He  dismissed 
die  question  of  distinctively  religious  ap- 
proaches to  guilt  in  a few  paragraphs,  and 
takes  a position  (a  religion  of  the  ego  as 
normative)  which  seems  to  contradict  his 
earlier  emphasis  on  the  cruciality  of  the  super- 
ego. He  relies  too  heavily  on  Tillich  and  other 
existentialists  preoccupied  with  alienation, 
while  our  generation  is  gripped  by  the  issues 
of  revolution  and  continuity. 

James  N.  Lapsley 

The  Concept  of  Willing : Outmoded 
Idea  or  Essential  Key  to  Man’s  Future? 
ed.  by  James  N.  Lapsley  (with  foreword 
by  Seward  Hiltner).  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1967.  Pp.  222.  $5.50. 

Men  ask  endless  questions  about  every  di- 
mension of  existence  from  the  most  concrete 
to  the  most  abstract,  yet  man  himself  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  puzzling  question  of  all. 
With  less  complex  organisms  man  shares  the 
same  dynamic  process  of  going  out  from  and 
returning  to  itself  in  enhancing  and  maintain- 
ing itself.  In  contrast  to  less  complex  organ- 
isms man  alone  exhibits  a consciousness  of 
and  an  intentional  participation  in  the  process 
that  both  multiplies  the  possibilities  and  com- 
pounds the  actualities. 

The  Edward  F.  Gallahue  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Psychiatry  held  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  April  1963,  sought 
to  explore  that  phenomenon  of  man  via  the 
orienting  concept  of  willing.  James  N.  Laps- 
ley, Associate  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
at  Princeton,  has  collected  the  papers,  organ- 
ized the  discussions,  synthesized  the  positions, 
and  provided  his  own  integrating  understand- 
ing in  the  book  under  review.  The  twenty- 


four  conference  participants  included  psychi- 
atrists and  psychoanalysts,  psychologists  and 
pastoral  theologians,  biblical  and  theological 
scholars.  Conspicuously  absent  was  any  be- 
haviorally  or  neo-behaviorally  oriented  psy- 
chologists (although  one  had  been  invited 
and  was  unable  at  the  last  minute  to  attend). 

For  any  group  to  focus  on  the  concepts  of 
will  and  willing  requires  an  act  of  courage. 
Theologically,  in  a center  of  Calvinism,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  what 
could  be  more  daring?  Psychologically,  in  a 
time  of  behavioristic  reductionism  with  the 
emphasis  on  behaving  organisms,  what  could 
be  more  irrelevant?  Because  the  deed  was 
done,  the  non-participating  public  now  has 
the  benefit  of  their  thinking  as  well  as  some- 
thing of  the  sense  of  their  process.  For  this, 
every  serious  reflector  upon  the  phenomenon 
of  man  ought  to  be  grateful. 

The  volume  brings  orientation,  order,  and 
direction  to  the  concept.  The  issue  of  man  as 
a decision-making  animal  with  a capacity  to 
change  himself  and  his  environment  is  laid 
out.  Paul  W.  Pruyser  sketches  briefly  the  his- 
torical battle  between  the  rationalists  who 
make  intellect  primary  and  voluntarists  who 
make  will  central.  In  pressing  for  a more 
empirical  understanding  (although  he  ac- 
knowledges transcendence  at  some  point), 
he  takes  into  account  psychological  sophistica- 
tion and  situational  concreteness.  John  Mac- 
quarrie  explores  the  phenomena  to  which 
willing  points  (freedom  to  initiate  and  carry 
through  action)  within  Heidegger’s  existen- 
tialist frame  of  reference,  while  indicating 
disordered  willing  that  appears  inevitable  but 
not  necessary.  Briefly  surveying  theological- 
doctrinal  reflection,  Hugh  T.  Kerr  takes  our 
understanding  beyond  the  passe  free-will 
versus  determinism  conflict  by  suggesting 
that  classical  theology  does  not  cope  ethical- 
ly with  industrialization  or  evangelistically 
with  territorial  expansion,  and  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  freedom  fail  to  face  the  radical 
limitation  of  contingency  and  ambiguity.  The 
presence  of  practical  possibilities  requires  a 
modification  in  the  theological  premise  of 
God’s  sovereignty.  Calvinism  and  Wesleyan- 
ism  receive  an  experiential  interpretation  by 
Seward  Hiltner  as  he  spells  out  the  dynamics 
of  defenses,  infantile  residues,  working 
through  and  an  affirmative  attitude  toward 
the  future  that  takes  into  account  containable 
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negativities.  If  we  are  to  grasp  the  situation, 
we  must  consider  man’s  restriction  and  his 
response.  The  development  of  sophisticated 
computer  hardware  (machinery)  and  soft- 
ware (programming)  opens  the  possibility 
of  willing  in  androids  or  human-like  com- 
puters. Walter  B.  Studdiford  explores  these 
implications  in  fascinating  detail  and  with  de- 
finitional clarity.  He  makes  more  operational 
such  “human”  terms  as  volition,  motivating 
drives,  valuation,  self-representation  and 
choices.  In  the  end,  however,  consciousness, 
or  that  which  is  denoted  and  connoted  by  “I” 
“will  probably  continue  to  distinguish  men 
from  machines.”  The  report  of  the  discussion 
of  the  concept  gives  a feel  for  die  divergences 
and  convergences  cutting  across  disciplinary 
lines  and  stakes  out  such  parameters  of  the 
issue  as  to  whether  willing  involves  giving 
unity  and  direction  through  conscious  activity 
or  resolving  conflict  in  adapting  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

Professor  Lapsley  not  only  draws  the  issues 
together  but  also  advances  the  exploration 
in  “a  concluding  argument.”  He  takes  ac- 
count of  a narrower  conception  of  willing 
by  construing  self  as  primarily  the  rational- 
conscious “ownness”  that  directly  apprehends 
and  acknowledges  one’s  identity.  He  takes 
account  of  a broader  conception  of  willing  by 
construing  person  as  able  to  transcend  present 
adaption  for  future  orientation  by  “trans- 
propriate  willing”  that  consents  to  risk  itself 
for  a largely  unknown  future  by  releasing 
energy  “bound  in  the  [unconscious]  not-self, 
which  is  apprehended  as  having  a positive 
valence.”  In  a time  of  chaos  he  insists  we 
need  to  reduce  the  “mystery”  quality  of  the 
term  in  order  to  point  to  “resources  in  the 
unconscious  which  can  be  tapped  for  the  re- 
construction of  individuals  and  corporate  fu- 
tures, without  at  the  same  time  suggesting 
that  man  is  only  a passive  victim  of  these 
forces.” 

With  this  very  solid  work  to  draw  on  next 
steps  can  be  taken  with  more  surety  of  their 
heuristic  value.  Biblically  and  theologically, 
willing  needs  to  be  related  to  such  concepts 
as  nephesh  and  ruach,  psyche  and  pneuma, 
spirit  (meaning  and  power)  and  soul  (vivify- 
ing and  integrating),  sin — forgiveness — re- 
pentance. Biologically  and  philosophically,  the 
concept  needs  to  be  related  to  the  Leibnitzian 
tradition  of  man  as  an  active-initiating  or- 


ganism, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Lockean 
tradition  of  man  as  tabula  rosa  passive-receiv- 
ing, organism,  on  the  other.  Psychologically, 
the  concept  needs  to  be  expanded  by  incorpo- 
rating: (1)  Freud’s  late  suggestion  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  organizing  ego  is  unconscious 
and  in  the  id  and  that  there  is  a positive 
(as  Lapsley  implies)  non-pathological,  non- 
repressed  quality  to  the  biological  id;  (2)  the 
conflict-free  sphere  of  functioning  autonomy 
advanced  by  Hartmann  and  G.  Allport;  (3) 
the  curiosity,  competency,  and  growth  moti- 
vations disclosed  by  R.  White  and  Maslow 
among  others;  (4)  the  phenomena  of  learn- 
ing and  adaptation;  (5)  the  will-to-meaning 
of  Frankl  and  the  responsibility  emphasis  of 
existentialists  like  May  and  neo-behaviorists 
like  Mowrer;  (6)  the  patterning  or  holistic 
emphasis  of  the  Gestalt  theorists  and  the 
active  centeredness  or  personal  knowledge 
that  creates  culture  in  all  its  manifestations 
such  as  Polyani  outlines.  Historically,  Au- 
gustine (who  incorporated  the  love  element 
in  will),  Luther  (who  expressed  the  bondage 
element  in  will),  Boehme  (who  visioned  the 
full  denomic  will  element  in  God),  and  Jona- 
than Edwards  (who  pointed  to  the  determin- 
ing-and-determined  aspects  of  will  by  insisting 
that  man’s  volitional  capacity  does  not  exist 
in  a vacuum)  each  invites  more  extensive 
examination. 

The  issue  is  not  so  much  “saving”  will  and 
willing  for  critical  discourse  as  it  is  articulat- 
ing the  “human”  quality  of  human  beings.  To 
that  end  this  work  advances  all  serious  reflec- 
tion and  research  in  the  area. 

James  B.  Ashbrook 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School 

The  Worldliness  of  Worship,  by 
James  F.  White.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1967.  Pp.  181. 
$5.00. 

This  is  a well-written  book.  It  approxi- 
mates the  same  scholarly  stature  readers  have 
found  in  Professor  White’s  earlier  book, 
Protestant  Worship  and  Church  Architecture 
(Oxford,  1964).  A member  of  the  Faculty  at 
Perkins  School  of  Theology,  the  author  has 
given  wise  leadership  both  in  the  liturgical 
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circles  of  his  own  denomination  and  in  dia- 
logues with  sponsors  of  projects  in  ecumenical 
worship. 

In  the  Preface,  Dr.  White  sets  his  purpose 
clearly  before  us:  “I  write  primarily  to  help 
Christian  laymen  realize  their  part  in  one 
vital  portion  of  the  great  reformation  sweep- 
ing through  Christianity.  Few  areas  are  as 
vital  in  Christian  renewal  as  worship.  . . . 
This  book  will  succeed  if  it  forces  the  reader 
to  fight  his  way  through  to  his  own  answers 
about  the  meaning  of  worship”  (pp.  v-vi). 
Then  follow  seven  chapters:  Why  Worship? 
The  Forms  and  Substance  of  Worship;  Wor- 
ship and  the  World;  The  Worldliness  of  Wor- 
ship; A Worldly  Spirituality;  The  Substance 
and  Forms  of  Baptism;  and  Loss  and  Gain. 
These  discussions  commend  themselves  to  us 
for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  the 
author  makes  us  think  soberly  and  objec- 
tively about  a number  of  liturgical  subjects 
which  die  average  person  handles  emotionally 
or  by  traditional  rote.  What  is  more,  Dr. 
White  is  inclusive  in  his  approach  to  worship. 
He  sees  it  as  embracing  all  of  life,  and  there- 
fore he  explores  implications  the  average  tra- 
ditional essays  on  worship  fail  to  touch. 
“Worship,”  he  writes,  “becomes  a continual 
rehearsal,  always  prompting  our  memory,  as 
we  act  out  the  nature  of  our  being”  (p.  86). 

This  book,  as  the  author  himself  would 
readily  acknowledge,  records  what  he  sees 
and  how  he  sees  it  in  a subject  that  is  in 
rapid  transition.  Hence  one  hesitates  to  attach 
misplaced  blame.  Each  chapter  has  insights 
and  observations  worth  the  price  of  the  whole 
book;  indeed  again  and  again  excidng  para- 
graphs deal  with  evangelism,  spiritual  forma- 
Uon,  lay  witness,  baptism  administered  to  in- 
fants, and  preaching  and  their  inner  related- 
ness to  Christian  worship.  Yet  one  turns 
from  this  book  feeling  somewhat  disen- 
chanted. This  is  created  by  the  lack  of  a 
unified  thesis  and  by  the  persistence  of  a 
running  interrogative  commentary  on  things 
as  they  are  done.  “Why  Worship?”  calls  for 
more  formidable  reasons  in  our  querulous 
dmes.  Is  Otto’s  theory  already  passe  and  can 
we  be  selective,  therefore,  regarding  the  at- 
tributes of  God?  Moreover,  our  present  peril 
does  not  lie  in  treating  “spiritual”  and 
“worldly”  as  opposites.  Most  acknowledge 
their  complementary  character.  Our  concern 


is  over  the  few  who  regard  the  former  as 
dispensable  in  view  of  our  strong  contempo- 
rary emphasis  upon  the  latter. 

Books  on  worship  have  been  inclined  to 
feature  as  examples  of  “wrong  ways  of  doing 
things”  the  extreme  case  or  the  provincial 
mode.  Dr.  White  falls  into  this  habit  all  too 
frequently.  On  page  79,  we  read,  “We  try 
to  make  worship  somehow  different  from  the 
rest  of  life.”  Who  does  anymore?  On  page  80, 
he  writes  of  “the  grim  seriousness  with  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  approach  worship”  and 
“even  our  singing  tends  to  be  on  the  lugubri- 
ous side.”  For  goodness  sakes,  where?  “Some 
of  our  sentimental  hymns,  more  often  than 
not  heretical:  ‘Sweet  hour  of  prayer!’  or  ‘I 
come  to  the  garden  alone’  ” — whoever  sings 
these  jingles  today?  Over  and  over  again  his 
theories  and  direction  are  so  positive  that  we 
wish  for  the  citadon  of  examples  that  accentu- 
ate it  rather  than  the  dated  and  negative. 

These  chapters  deserve  wide  reading  and 
careful  study.  However,  Dr.  White’s  instruc- 
don  and  counsel  will  be  sorted  out  more 
proficiently  and  appreciated  better  if  one 
comes  to  this  book  from  an  adequate  back- 
ground in  some  of  the  more  basic  treatises 
on  the  theology  of  worship. 

Donald  Macleod 

A Manual  of  Worship,  by  John  E. 
Skoglund.  The  Judson  Press,  Valley 
Forge,  Penna.,  1968.  Pp.  315.  $3.95. 

This  book  represents  an  unusual  amount  of 
careful  selection,  of  editorial  competence,  and 
especially  of  sensitivity  to  the  worshipping 
needs  of  common  people.  Out  of  the  treasure 
of  our  ecumenical  liturgical  heritage  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  scripture 
in  worship,  John  E.  Skoglund,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  preaching  and  worship  at  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  has  compiled  a 
service  book  that  can  take  its  place  easily 
among  some  of  the  best  resources  we  have. 

The  volume  opens  with  a short  intro- 
ductory essay  on  worship  in  which  the  au- 
thor discusses  eight  principles  that  should 
mark  Christian  worship  and  be  equally  de- 
terminative factors  in  the  action  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. Dr.  Skoglund  shows  the  influence  of  the 
thinking  of  J.  G.  Davies  who  is  himself  af- 
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fected  by  the  ideas  of  J.  C.  Hoekendijk.  This 
essay  contains  considerable  substance  in  short 
compass.  However,  we  would  have  appreci- 
ated his  developing  more  fully  the  theo- 
logical source  of  those  principles  that  give 
the  act  of  worship  its  traditional  shape. 

The  table  of  contents  indicates  the  inclu- 
siveness of  the  author’s  selections.  There  is 
scarcely  a service  in  both  regular  and  special 
categories  that  is  not  recognized  and  has  not 
liturgical  materials  or  forms  for  it.  Along 
with  these  orders  are  classified  prayers  (both 
traditional  examples  and  fresh  paraphrases 
of  ancient  usages),  ascriptions,  lectionary,  af- 
firmations of  faith,  versicles,  assurances  of 
pardon,  glossary,  and  so  forth.  The  Service 
for  the  Lord’s  Day  includes  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  and  a commentary  follows 
with  some  excellent  explanatory  material. 
Some  of  us  would  raise  questions  regarding 
liturgical  sequence:  why  the  prayer  for  il- 
lumination comes  after  the  lesson;  why  the 
Sanctus  and/or  Agnus  Dei  are  placed  after 
the  distribution  of  the  elements;  why  the 
prayer  of  intercession  comes  after  the  Supper 
and  the  Communion  of  Saints  is  omitted;  and 
why  in  the  commentary  the  author  makes 
this  perplexing  remark  regarding  this  con- 
cluding prayer  of  intercession:  “The  congrega- 
tion turns  its  attention  from  the  subjective 
worship  of  Almighty  God  to  the  objective 
attenuon  to  the  world’’  (p.  46). 

This  liturgical  anthology  has  much  to 
commend  it.  Apart  from  the  prescribed  or 
official  service  books  prepared  by  denomina- 
tional committees,  this  volume  will  be  recog- 
nized readily,  along  with  Joseph  McCabe’s 
Service  Boo\  for  Ministers  (McGraw-Hill, 
1961),  as  a healthy  sign  of  and  a rich  con- 
tribution to  the  growing  liturgical  resources 
of  our  time. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Use  of  Praying,  by  J.  Neville 
Ward.  Epworth  Press,  London,  E.C.i, 
1967.  Pp.  159.  21s. 

The  1967  Fernley-Hartley  lecture  was  given 
by  J.  Neville  Ward,  minister  of  the  North 
Road  Methodist  Church,  Durham.  Despite  its 
unfortunate  title  (which  suggests  a udlitarian- 
ism),  this  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  prayer 
your  reviewer  has  read  in  a decade.  Although 


it  is  not  the  most  exhaustive  exploration  of 
the  subject  of  prayer;  it  is,  however,  the  most 
fresh,  original,  and  exciting  handling  of  many 
of  the  perennial  problems  and  misunderstand- 
ings of  praying  men  and  women. 

The  book  consists  of  fourteen  short  chap- 
ters, each  of  which  “packs  a punch”  (paren- 
thetically, I dislike  that  phrase).  The  author 
lifts  prayer  out  of  the  humdrum  of  “things 
we  ought  to  do”  and  permits  it  to  move  and 
breathe  on  the  high  ground  where  life  is 
vital  and  vigorous.  He  takes  his  perspective 
from  the  community  of  believers  and  hence 
his  notion  of  prayer  is  safeguarded  from  the 
trap  of  that  self-centeredness  so  typical  of 
much  private  devotion.  For  him,  “the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  prayer  is  that  we  should 
know  God  and  love  him  and  do  his  will”  (p. 
16).  The  various  kinds  or  parts  of  prayer 
are  discussed  and  then  a substantial  section 
explores  some  of  the  factors  that  inhibit  the 
ease  and  sincerity  of  our  praying — resent- 
ment, fear,  suffering,  and  so  forth.  A very 
practical  section  deals  with  helps,  rules,  and 
retreats  for  prayer,  including  its  central  place 
in  the  human  attempt  to  realize  the  good  life. 

This  monograph  is  the  product  of  wide 
and  selective  reading  among  the  literature  of 
the  devotional  life.  Here  is  writing  of  real 
stature.  Preachers  who  study  this  volume 
carefully  will  be  constrained  to  deliver  a new 
sermon  on  prayer  (and  discard  many  of  their 
old  ones) ; indeed  they  will  have  done  with 
the  old  way  of  praying. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Lord’s  Supper,  by  William  Bar- 
clay. SCM  Press  Ltd.,  London,  W.C.i, 
1967.  Pp.  128.  9s.  6d. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  one  reason  for 
William  Barclay’s  phenomenal  success,  unless 
it  is  the  unusual  combination  of  minister, 
preacher,  and  scholar  in  one  person.  Few 
writers  of  this  generation  in  the  field  of 
New  Testament  studies  can  equal  his  reputa- 
tion as  a prime  example  of  scholarship  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  His  books  are  now  ap- 
proaching fifty  in  number;  yet  there  is  no 
sign  of  relaxing  his  meticulous  handling  of 
syntax  or  his  unusual  ability  to  make  erudi- 
tion live.  Here  is  no  esoteric  gamesmanship 
over  isolated  minutiae,  which  does  little  to 
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glorify  God;  rather  it  is  the  wish  to  pro- 
vide a meaningful  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pel for  the  enrichment  of  preaching  and  in- 
directly for  human  betterment.  The  pulpit 
has  been  in  his  debt  for  two  decades,  not  for 
canned  sermonic  outlines  or  illustrations,  but 
chiefly  for  the  stimulus  and  contagion  he 
creates  by  his  expositions  of  “the  lively 
oracles.” 

In  this  new  volume,  The  Lord’s  Supper, 
Professor  Barclay  writes  as  Biblical  scholar, 
theologian,  and  liturgist.  It  is  his  answer  to 
a felt  need:  to  provide  some  guidance  for 
those  whose  notions  about  this  sacrament  are 
either  confused  or  saturated  by  an  unques- 
tioning pietism.  Six  chapters  cover  such  sub- 
jects as:  the  necessity  for  a balanced  under- 
standing of  this  sacrament  in  an  age  impa- 
tient with  the  inadequacies  of  traditional 
answers;  the  problem  of  dates  and  the  iden- 
tification of  the  original  action;  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  institution;  the  career  of  this 
sacrament  in  the  history  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially the  reformed  branches;  and  the  mean- 
ing and  place  of  this  act  in  this  latter  half 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

This  is  a small  volume,  but  its  compact 
size  belies  its  abundant  and  useful  contents. 
Dr.  Barclay  meets  head  on  the  many  prob- 
lems, contradictions,  and  spurious  notions 
this  sacrament  has  had  attached  to  it  through 
the  centuries.  He  takes  positions  strongly  but 
fairly,  even  when  aspects  of  Luther’s  interpre- 
tation are  under  review.  For  example,  on 
page  105,  he  writes,  “When  Luther  wrote  on 
the  table:  'Hoc  est  corpus  meum’  and  when 
he  thereupon  insisted  that  the  is  neces- 
sarily asserted  some  kind  of  identity,  he  was 
asserting  something  that  is  just  not  true.” 
On  the  other  hand,  he  discloses  occasionally 
a tolerance  he  fails  to  support  with  com- 
mendable argument,  for  example,  on  page 
104,  he  says,  “.  . . the  church  took  the  wrong 
way  when  it  took  from  the  layman  the 
right  to  celebrate  the  sacraments  and  confined 
it  to  either  an  ecclesiastical  or  priestly  class.” 
One  would  have  liked  a fuller  discussion  of 
“the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,”  maybe  in 
a separate  chapter  in  the  place  of  the  Order 
of  Service  included  as  an  appendix,  of  which 
the  number  is  legion  with  the  spate  of  serv- 
ice books  available  today.  Ministers  and 
study  groups  can  use  this  monograph  to 


great  advantage.  It  will  help  many  of  them 
to  move  from  mere  ritual  to  reality. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Local  Church  Loo\s  To  The 
Future,  A Guide  To  Church  Planning, 
by  Lyle  E.  Schaller.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1968.  Pp.  240.  $2.75 
(paper). 

Except  for  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church’s  excellent  mimeographed  work  book, 
Exploration  of  Mission,  this  is  the  first  and 
only  book  devoted  entirely  to  planning  in  the 
local  congregation.  Dr.  Schaller  is  Director 
of  the  Regional  Church  Planning  Office 
serving  over  a thousand  congregations  of 
fourteen  denominations  in  the  Cleveland- 
Akron  region  of  Ohio,  and  author  of  the 
widely  accepted  Planning  For  Protestantism 
In  Urban  America.  His  background  of  ex- 
perience with  many  church  planning  groups, 
and  his  skill  in  communication  have  resulted 
in  a volume  which  should  be  very  useful  to 
church  members  serving  boards  and  com- 
mittees. His  belief  in  die  future  of  the  parish 
church  and  his  good  humored  insistence  on 
moving  into  the  final  quarter  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  could  be  crucial  factors  as  a ses- 
sion or  official  board  meets  to  plan. 

“This  book  is  intended  to  be  a resource 
for  parish  leaders  in  their  planning  for  the 
future  of  their  local  church.  It  is  an  effort 
to  provide  help  on  eight  of  the  most  common 
problems  facing  parish  leaders  today.”  These 
include  a clear  statement  of  purpose,  the 
goals  growing  out  of  it,  the  need  to  reach 
out  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, areas  of  new  cooperation:  ministries  or 
buildings,  building  programs,  what  to  do 
about  old  churches  in  changing  circum- 
stances, and  how  to  effect  change. 

The  frequent  use  of  concrete  situations 
makes  the  volume  easy  to  read.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  subject  for  a 
group  about  to  embark  on  the  more  de- 
tailed “Exploration  of  Mission”  program,  and 
it  should  be  used  in  this  way.  Dr.  Schaller’s 
own  narratives  suggest,  and  extensive  studies 
of  “Exploration  of  Mission”  experience  show 
conclusively  that  local  officers  in  a planning 
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process  will  perform  most  effectively  if  there 
is  assistance  from  an  outside  expert. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

The  Creative  Role  of  Interpersonal 
Groups  in  the  Church  Today , ed.  by 
John  L.  Casteel.  Association  Press,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1968.  Pp.  220.  $4.95. 

This  Pastoral  Psychology  Book  Club  selec- 
tion is  designed  to  give  church  leaders  infor- 
mation about  new  varieties  of  small  groups 
and  their  potentialities.  It  carries  forward 
the  work  begun  ten  years  ago  in  the  editor’s 
“Spiritual  Renewal  Through  Personal 
Groups,”  going  beyond  the  older  volume 
with  a wealth  of  information  arising  from 
recent  experience,  research,  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

There  are  fourteen  chapters  dealing  with 
such  things  as  the  place  of  the  small  group 


in  the  church  and  community,  personality 
changes  which  come  about  in  the  course  of 
group  activity,  possible  effects  of  small  groups 
on  preaching,  counseling,  spiritual  sensitivity, 
professional  competence  and  growth,  every- 
day work,  educational  activity,  social  action, 
and  ecumenical  understanding.  With  each 
chapter  there  is  a brief  presentation  of  the 
contributor’s  credentials. 

John  Casteel,  a secretary  for  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  area  of  Lay  Life  and 
Work,  taught  for  years  at  Colgate  Rochester 
Divinity  School  and  later  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  and  has  long 
been  identified  with  the  small  group  move- 
ment. He  has  assembled  an  able  group  of 
writers  who  should  have  a hearing  from 
planning  groups  in  churches.  Pastors  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  description 
of  the  “Balint”  Technique  for  mutual  pro- 
fessional education. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 
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